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vegetation  was  seen  for  the  first  hundred 
miles. 

After  following  Long  Reach  for  about  twenty 
miles,  the  first  traces  of  glaciers  appear.  \Vc 
saw  immense  blocks  of  granite,  of  majestic  and 
picturesque  forms,  their  fissures  bordered  with 
brownish  yellow  mof« ;  and  small  fields  of  per¬ 
petual  snow  appeared  occasionally,  until  the 
bright  blue  ice  of  the  first  glaciers  burst  upon 
our  view.  These  glaciers,  descending  to  the  sea. 
form  a  scene  of  rare  sublimity. 

Near  Praya  Parda  (a  commodious  anchorage 
on  the  north  side),  we  first  saw  trees.  Shelter 
Island,  behind  which  onr  ship  anchored,  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  small  wood.  From  a  distance,  the 
trees  appeared  like  dwarf-pines  or  dwarf-hem¬ 
locks,  but  when  we  neared  the  island  they  won* 
found  to  be  cither  myrtle,  with  very  coarse 
leaves,  or  boxwood,  some  of  them  more  than 
thirty  feet  high.  The  anchorage  at  Praya  Parda 
offers  a  magnificent  panorama.  The  strait  at 
tliU  point  resembles  a  lake  in  the  high  Alps. 
Enormous  granite  rocks  rise  almost  perpendicu¬ 
larly  from  the  waves ;  in  some  places,  the  water 
has  cut  little  channels ;  and  ice,  which,  no  doubt, 
covered  them  at  some  remote  period,  has  left  its 
traces,  rocks  having  been  crushed  by  enormous 
masses  of  ice  which  have  fallen  upon  them  from 
higher  ground.  Heavy  clouds  still  lingerid 


and  the  sea  became  smoother.  We  passed  Nar- 
borough  Island,  Cape  Pillar,  Capo  Providence, 
and  entered  Long  Reach. 

The  straits,  near  their  western  entrance,  are 
about  twenty  miles  wide,  but  they  gradually 
narrow  till  they  are  but  a  mile  in  breadth.  Bold 
rocks  a.sccnd  almost  perpendicularly  from  the 
water,  so  that  it  is  diflficult  to  find  anchorage. 
The  lead  scarcely  found  a  bottom,  even  when 
we  were  so  near  the  shore  that  a  plank  would 
reach  from  the  ship’s  deck  to  the  rocks.  The 
listless  calm  in  this  narrow  channel,  contrasted 
singularly  with  the  tempest  that  might  be  heard 
at  intervals  roaring  in  the  distance.  But  when 
its  mighty  voice  subsided,  the  wheels  of  our 
steamer  alone  interrupted  the  silence  that  reigned 
over  this  gloomy  region.  Even  the  Mack  waves 
(hat  washed  the  dreary  shores  were  noiseless. 
At  times,  an  oflBcer’s  clear  command  awoke 
echoes  that  seemed  to  have  slept  since  creation, 
for  os  yet  no  traces  of  living  beings  could  be 
discovered. 

Toward  noon  the  sky  cleared  a  little  and  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  appeared.  As  February, 
in  this  southern  latitude,  corresponds  to  Octo¬ 
ber  in  the  north,  there  was,  comparatively,  but 
little  snow  visible,  which,  flrom  April  until  Sep¬ 
tember,  covers  the  mountains  to  the  water’s 
edge.  With  the  exception  of  a  little  moss,  no 


about -the  mountains,  their  form  and  colors  in¬ 
dicating  the  fields  of  ice  and  snow  they  hid,  and 
which  send  down  their  waters  in  cataracts,  that 
descend  in  heavy  white  sheets. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  night  is  short  in 
latitudes  BO  far  sonth.  Twilight  lasted  till  nearly 
10  o’clock  P.  Sf.,  and  at  2  o’clock  a  faintly  lu¬ 
minous  streak  in  the  cast  announced  the  coming 
day.  The  boatswain  ^cn  called  all  hands  to  up 
anchor,  and  soon  the  ship  was  .under  way.  A 
fireezing  wind  made  ns  long  for  the  appearance 


of  the  rising  sun,  which  soon  brought  us  not 
only  warmth  and  light,  but  also  a  magnificent 
view  of  Glacier  Bay  (north  side),  where  vast 
fields  of  bright  blue  ice  descend  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  water.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the 
strange  charm  of  this  wild  scenery.  The  shoics 
arc  so  silent  and  mysterious,  that  one’s  imagina¬ 
tion  cosily  peoples  them  with  the  fabulous  char¬ 
acters  of  the  early  voyagers  and  adventurers. 
The  blue  color  of  the  ice  in  these  regions  is  pe¬ 
culiar.  An  old  quarter-master,  who  was  inspect- 
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At  Elizabeth  Bay,  verdant  vegetation  offers 
a  welcome  relief  to  the  eye  after  gazing  so  tong 
on  barren,  rocky  shores.  Here  we  observed  a 
little  column  of  smoke  ascending  from  a  prom¬ 
ontory  near  by,  and  on  the  same  spot  a  white 
flag  was  waved  from  a  tree.  As  these  might 
possibly  be  signals  of  distress,  the  ship  hove  to ; 
and  the  second  cutter  was  being  lowered,  when 
two  canoes  left  the  shore,  each  of  them  contain¬ 
ing  four  persons.  They  were  Patagonians  ;  and, 
when  they  came  alongside,  they  made  us  under¬ 
stand,  by  signs,  that  they  wanted  clothing  and 
provisions  in  exchange  for  skins  and  riiell-fiab. 


ing  the  surrounding  country  through  his  spy¬ 
glass,  called  out  to  roe  : 

“  Ha  1  it’s  so  cold  in  this  country,  that  even 
the  ice  turns  blue  I” 

Passing  Cape  Notch,  a  rocky  promontory  on 
the  north  side,  which  serves  as  a  landmark,  and 
derives  its  name  from  a  deep  notch  in  its  top, 
the  scenery  changes  a  third  time.  The  straits 
widen  again,  from  three  to  five  miles,  and  large 
bays,  surrounded  by  mi^estic  mountains,  appear 
on  either  hand.  The  cnormons  fields  of  ice  and 
snow  give  a  luminous  transparency  to  the  at¬ 
mosphere  and  the  clouds,  while  the  dark,  deep 
waters  reflect  surrounding  objects  like  a 
mirror. 

Whole’s  Sound,  Smith’s  Harbor,  Bell 
Bay,  Pedro  Soun^  Gabriel  and  Snowy 
Sound  offer  tho  grandest  viewa  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  describe  their  grand  scenery,  , 
or  even  to  represent  it  with  the  j^nciL  4 

I  bad  heard  that  whales  sometimes  made  ^ 
wonderful  leaps  into  tho  air,  and  had  sup- 
posed  that  the  accounts  were  exaggerated. 

But  I  was  convinced  of  their  truth  by” see-  ^ 
ing,  at  some  distance  from  tho  diip,  a  very  « 
large  whale  leap  above  tho  water  about  four  1 
times  its  own  length. 

Seals  were  now  frequently  seen— some¬ 
times  feeding  upon  sea-weed  and  kelp,  some¬ 
times  jumping  through  and  over  the  water. 

They  move  very  much  like  dogs  when 
coursing  over  uneven  ground. 
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In  the  first  canoe  were  four  squaws  and  a  little 
child,  wrapped  in  furs;  in  the  second,  were 
three  women  and  a  man.  All  these  were  very 
tall,  especially  a  young  girl,  apparently  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  old,  who  was  more  than  six  feet 
high.  They  were  copper-colored;  their  faces 
broad,  with  flat  noses,  bnt  pretty  ;  gentle  black 
eyes  and  straight  black  hair,  not  unlike  the  Ka¬ 
nakas  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  They  gave  us 
several  baskets,  rudely  wrought  of  weeds,  and 
some  shell-fish ;  and,  in  return,  we  threw  into 
their  boats  some  hard  bread  and  some  clothes. 
An  old  sailor,  who  had  once  pa.sscd  two  years  on 
the  straits,  acted  as  interpreter.  He  made  a 
good  bargain  with  one  of  the  squaws,  who  gave 
him  several  fine  otter-skins  for  an  old  pea-jacket 
He  wished  the  young  girl,  also,  to  sell  her  cloth¬ 
ing  ;  but  she  refused — signifying,  by  pantomime, 
that  she  was  aidiamed  to  take  it  off  before  us. 

The  mothw  of  the  child  made  signs  that  she 
wanted  some  of  the  brass  buttons  of  my  coat, 
and  as  she  held  up  her  little  one  toward  me,  I 
supposed  she  wished  to  sell  it  However,  when 
after  giving  her  the  buttons,  I  feigned  to  take 
the  babe,  she  was  much  frightened  and  hid  it 


She  wanted  the  trinkets  as  an  ornament  for  the 
child,  and  they  were  instantly  fastened  to  the 
little  string  of  glass  beads  that  was  tied  around 
its  neck. 

The  canoes  were  made  of  the  skins  of  the 
guanacho — an  animal  between  a  deer  and  a 
goat  These  skins  were  sewed  together  with 
the  sinews  of  the  same  animal,  and  stretched 
over  a  rude  frame  of  woodi  In  the  middle  of 
the  canoe,  on  some  flat  stones,  was  a  little  fire. 
It  seems  that  the  Patagonians  always  carry  fire 
in  their  boats,  for  we  never  saw  one  without  it. 
If  they  want  to  trade,  they  make  a  peculiar  sig¬ 
nal  with  smoke.  The  Patagonian  squaws  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  well  satisfied  with  their  barter; 
for,  holding  up  the  clothes  and  pieces  of  bread 
exultingly,  they -laughed  aloud,  in  deep,  gut¬ 
tural  tones ;  they  then  turned  their  boats’  beads 
to  rejoin  their  companions  on  shore. 

The  most  dangerous  part  of  the  straits  was 
now  passed,  and  good  and  safe  anchorages  wen- 
now  frequently  seen.  The  want  of  these  renders 
the  western  channel  very  dangerous  ;  for  these 
furious  gales  (nilli-waws)  often  surprise  ships 
and  dash  them  against  the  rocks. 
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Cape  Froward  (lat.  53°  53'  43",  long.  71°  41' 
31",  Oheervatory  of  Greenwich),  the  southern 
point  of  South  America,  is  still  in  bad  odor 
among  sailors  of  the  old  schooL  It  is,  no  doubt, 
a  difficult  task  for  square-rigged  ves-sels  to 
double  it,  against  the  strong  head  winds  which 
prevail  here  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
The  channel  is  not  more  than  half  a  mile  wide, 
and  sometimes  twenty-flve  or  even  thirty  tacks 
are  necessary.  However,  the  water  is  deep  close 
to  the  shore,  and  free  from  rocks  and  other  bid¬ 
den  dangers. 

The  prevailing  westerly  winds  have  caused 
all  the  trees  to  lean  to  the  east  The  branches 


and  even  the  foliage  are  twisted  to  one  side, 
producing  in  calm  weather  very  much  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  painted  landscape  in  a  gale. 

Mount  Buckland,  a  remarkable  glacier, 
1,000  feet  high,  its  top  enveloped  in  clouds, 
appeared  now,  on  the  north  side ;  and  on  the 
south  rose  Mount  Sarmento  (6,800  feet), 
which  has  the  form  of  a  volcano,  as  seen 
from  the  north.  Sarmento  called  it  Volcano 
Nevado  (Snowy  Mountain),  becanse  of  this 
appearance.  But  Captain  King,  who  surveyed 
the  straits  in  1838,*  commanding  H.  B.  M. 
ships  Adventure  and  Beagle,  concludes,  from 
on  examination  of  the  surrounding  moun¬ 
tains  (slate),  the  volcanic  formation  is  merely 
acuidentaL  During  the  four  years  that  these 
ships  passed  in  the  straits,  there  was  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  volcanic  action.  As  I  saw  it  at 
some  distance,  I  do  not  venture  to  offer  an 
opinion.  Should  a  party  venture  the  ascent, 
which  seems  not  difficult,  this  disputed  point 
could  easily  be  settled. 

Having  passed  Mount  Sarmento,  Mount  Buck- 
land,  and  some  low,  swampy-looking  land,  with 
wooded  hills  in  the  distance,  we  discerned  a 
long,  narrow  promontory,  extending  about  half 
a  mile  into  the  sea,  and  ending  abruptly  in  a 
bluff.  Some  objects  on  it,  which  we  could 
scarcely  make  out  through  the  spy-glass,  at¬ 
tracted  our  attention.  They  looked  like  dead 
trees  or  broken  down  palisades,  surmounted  by 
a  ilagstafil  Nearing  the  shore,  we  discovered 
the  most  prominent  of  these  objects  to  be  a 
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large  cross.  It  stood  in  the  midst  of  an  inclos- 
urc,  the  rude  fence  of  which  was  half  broken 
down  ;  near  by  were  the  ruins  of  a  dozen  huts. 
These  were  the  remains  of  San  Felipe,  now 
called  Port  Famine.  They  recall  a  sad  history. 
As  the  ship  had  anchored  in  a  commodious 
bight,  some  of  us  determined  to  go  ashore  and 
explore  this  mouniful  place. 

Its  history  is  interesting.  Sir  Francis  Drake’s 
cruise  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  on 
the  Pacific  shore  of  South  America,  in  1583  ;  his 
bombardment  of  towns,  and  captures  of  rich  gal¬ 
leons,  naturally  c.xclted  the  wrath  of  the  Spanish 
Viceroy  at  Lima,  who  ordered  Pedro  Sarmiento 
di  Gamboa  to  proceed  to  the  Straits  of  Magel¬ 
lan  with  a  strong  force  and  endeavor  to  capture 
Drake.  Sarmiento  obeyed.  But,  while  in  the 
Gulf  of  Fonseka,  Drake  had  heard  of  the  Vice¬ 
roy’s  intentions ;  and  Sarmiento  arrived  in  the 
straits  without  having  met  with  his  formidable 
enemy.  The  Spanish  fleet  entered  the  straits  in 
the  Spring  time,  when  hill  and  lowland  were 
clad  in  luxurious  vegetation — the  sight  of  which 
made  the  Spaniards  forget  the  hardships  of 
their  voyage;  and  suggested  to  Sarmiento  the 
idea  of  founding  a  colony  on  these  shores.  On 
his  return  to  Spain,  he  communicated  his  plan  to 
Philip  II.  The  Duke  of  Alva  opposed  it,  say¬ 
ing  that  if  a  ship  wore  to  take  out  all  the  cables 
and  anchors  it  would  need  in  those  boisterous 
seas,  it  could  carry  nothing  else.  Sarmiento, 
however,  set  out  with  his  colony ;  and  Alva’s 
words  became  proverbial.  The  expedition,  con¬ 
sisting  of  twenty-three  ships,  left  Spain  in  1684. 
Of  these,  but  five,  with  three  hundred  persons, 
arrived  at  the  place  of  destination.  The  colo¬ 
nists  landed  at  a  spot  between  the  first  and  sec- 
o.nd  narrows,  where  they  founded  a  city,  calling 
it  by  the  singular  name  of  La  Santifirma  Cuidad 
dc  nostro  Maestro  Jesus  de  la  Valle,  which  was 
afterward  abbreviated  into  “Jesus  de  la  Valle,” 
or  simply  Jesus.  The  exact  situation  of  this 
settlement  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

Sarmiento,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  of 
these  colonists,  left  Jesus  and  set  out  for  Punta 
Santa  Anna ;  where  he  finally  arrived,  after  a 
most  fatiguing  march  through  dense  forests  and 
swamps,  the  horrors  of  which  were  augmented 
by  scanty  provisions  and  continual  attacks  from 
the  savages.  Here  they  founded  the  Colony  of 
San  Felipe — so  named  in  honor  of  Philip  II. 
The  first  Winter  reduced  the  poor,  half-starved 
settlers  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  to  crown 
their  misfortunes,  Sarmiento,  who  had  kept  up  a 
communication  between  the  two  settlements,  by 
means  of  his  ships,  was  driven  out  of  the  straits 
by  violent  gales,  and  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
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in  Rio  dc  Janeiro.  All  his  attempts  to  succor 
the  unfortunate  colonists  failed  ;  and  at  last  he 
was  captured,  with  three  of  his  vessels,  by  the 
English. 

When  the  necessities  of  the  colonists  in  Jesus 
became  insoppvrtable,  they  started  for  San  Fe¬ 
lipe  by  land  ;  but,  on  arriving  there,  they  found 
more  misery  than  they  had  fled  IVorn,  and  they 
endeavored  to  return.  But  those  whom  the 
savages  spared  died  of  starvation  ;  and  not  one 
found  his  way  back  to  Jesus.  Sarmiento  |^vcs 
us,  in  his  journal,  a  most  heart-rending  account 
of  these  unfortunate  colonios. 

Of  the  eottlers  r^hnoinlug  in  San  Felipe,  but 
two  survived,  one  of  whom  set  sail  with  Andreas 
Mcricke,  in  1589,  but  died  on  the  passage  ;  the 
other  was  taken  to  England  by  Cavendish.  He 
was  the  lost  of  the  three  hundred  who  had  left 
Spain  with  the  brightest  hopes.  The  name  of 
San  Felipe  expired  with  the  settlement,  and  Cav¬ 
endish,  in  commemoration  of  its  sad  history, 
called  the  place  Port  Famine.  A  picturesque, 
wooded  mountain,  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbor, 
marks  the  site  of  the  settlement. 

After  Chili  became  independent,  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  having  need  of  a  penal  settlement,  se¬ 
lected  Port  Famine  for  the  purpose.  Some  for¬ 
tifications  were  erected  there  ;  and  a  governor, 
with  a  small  garrison,  took  charge  of  the  con¬ 
victs.  But  the  criminals  revolted,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  place.  At  the  same 
time,  they  captured  an  English  sliip,  then  an¬ 
chored  olf  Port  Famine,  killing  the  officers,  crew 
and  passengers.  H.  B.  M.  ship  Virago,  some 
time  afterward,  captured  the  malefactors,  and 
carried  them  to  Valparaiso. 

The  place  was  then  abandoned  for  the  second 
time.  This  is  the  history  of  Port  Famine,  whose 
massive  cross  had  attracted  us  to  the  shore. 

Our  party  consisted  of  the  captain  and  several 
officers.  We  landed  on  some  rocks,  near  a  spot 
which  probably  served  as  a  coal  depot.  In  the 
dilapidated  batteries  near,  lay  some  dismonuted 
guns  and  some  shot.  The  houses  had  all  been 
built  of  wood,  with  the  exception  of  one,  the 
stone  walls  of  which  were  still  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  preservation.  It  had  been  either  a  guard¬ 
house  or  a  powder  magazine.  I  lost  no  time  in 
hastening  up  the  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which 
stood  the  cross.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  an  in- 
closure,  about  seventy  or  eighty  yards  square, 
surrounded  by  a  rude,  dilapidated  fence.  In  it 
were  a  number  of  mounds,  on  some  of  which 
were  little  tablets.  In  the  midst  rose  the  large 
cross  of  rough  timber,  about  twenty  feet  high. 
This  was  the  graveyard  of  Port  Famine.  In 
company  with  another  young  officer,  who  had 


been  guided  by  a  similar  impulse  to  my  own,  I 
entered  the  inclosure.  A  small  board,  la  the 
corner,  contaius  the  following  inscription : 

BACKED 

TO  Tm  MKMOBT  or 

CAPT.  PRINGLE  STOKES,  R.  N., 

Who  died  at  Tort  Famine,  while  in  command  of 
u.  B.  x.  snip  BBaou, 

1st  August,  1828. 

His  body  was  found  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  Day. 

TUn  BOABD  WAS  PUT  I'P  BT 

U.  B.  M.  S.  HAVANA, 

2l8t  Sept.,  1851. 

On  another  board,  scarcely  legible,  is  written 
in  Spanish : 

“Agui  Oeoasan  las  tinges  et  an  Victor  di  Fallicio,  et 
29th  Set.,  1842.  Los  Amigos  boens,  ag  an  csta  cn  su 
meinorla.” 

Some  fragments  of  cither  boards  or  crosses  are 
i^attered  over  the  place  ;  and  iu  a  corner  was  an 
open  grave,  in  which  was  a  coffin,  or  rather  a 
log  hollowed  out,  coutaining  fragments  of  a 
skeleton.  The  savages  had,  no  doubt,  disinterred 
the  body  for  the  sake  of  the  clothing.  It  seemed 
as  if  all,  every  living  thing,  had  forsaken  the 
spot,  except  a  few  sparrows  which  hod  built 
among  the  ruined  huts,  and  an  owl  which  hov¬ 
ered  over  the  graves.  In  a  sheltered  corner,  the 
palisades  were  charred  by  fire,  suggesting  the 
idea  that  some  human  beings  had  been  so 
wretched  as  to  have  been  driven  for  shelter  to 
this  dreadful  spot  The  sadness  that  breathed 
from  the  place  was  irresistible.  After  we  had 
been  there  some  time,  others  of  our  party  ai^ 


rived,  but  scarcely  a  word  was  spoken.  A  per¬ 
son  left  alone  in  such  a  spot  would  surely  lose 
bis  reason. 

The  huge  cross,  that  memento  of  a  tragic  past, 
may  be  seen  from  a  great  distance,  stretching  its 
arms  toward  heaven,  like  a  guide-post  on  the 
road  which  we  all  have  to  traveL 

On  the  anniversary  of  Washington’s  birth¬ 
day,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  ship  got 
under  way  again  ;  aud,  a  little  after  daylight, 
we  passed  a  Chilian  penal  settlement  that  had 
been  founded  after  that  at  Port  Famine  had  been 
deserted.  It  consists  of  about  fifty  bouses  and  a 
church.  A  man-of-war  aud  a  schooner  were  at 
anchor.  The  straits  now  widen  from  three  to 
sometimes  ten  miles  ;  and,  as  the  land  is  gener¬ 
ally  low,  at  times  only  one  shore  is  visible.  Gen¬ 
erally  a  bluff  of  red  or  white  clay,  about  forty 
or  fifty  feet  high,  rises  above  the  white  sandy 
beach,  on  which  numbers  of  seals  and  sca-lioits 
basked  in  the  sun.  Otherwise,  the  scenery  offers 
nothing  remarkable. 

At  12  o’clock,  the  ship  was  dressed  in  honor 
of  the  day,  and  a  salute  was  dred.  Perhaps  this 
was  the  first  time  that  a  national  ffiiip  had  cele¬ 
brated  that  day  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  first  narrows  and  Point 
Anegada  were  passed ;  the  setting  sun  shone  on 
Cape  Virgin,  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  straits, 
where  the  yacht  Northern  Light  lies  high  and 
dry ;  and,  at  nightfall,  the  old  Mississippi  danced 
again  on  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

In  conclusion,  I  venture  to  offer  afew  remarhjlt  ’ 
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un  the  navigation  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
The  importance  of  this  sulgect  has  recently  ex¬ 
cited  the  interest  of  our  Government,  and  several 
national  ships  have  been  ordered  to  explore  its 
waters  and  shores. 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  there  are  no  dangers  in 
this  passage  which  are  not  well  known,  and  may 
not  be  avoided  or  overcome  by  precaution  or 
care.  Captains  King  and  Fitzroy’s  Nautical 
Guide  is  a  perfect  work  of  its  kind.  By  its  di¬ 
rections,  and  excellent  charts,  the  Mississippi 
found  her  way  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic 
without  the  slightest  accident ;  and,  under  the 
same  guidance,  even  sailing  vessels  have  made 
the  much  more  difficult  westward  passage  in  per¬ 
fect  safety.  For  steamers  this  is  the  direct  route, 
and  no  difficulty  exists  for  them.  If  a  few  steam- 
tugs  were  stationed  at  both  entrances  of  the 
strait,  sailing  vessels,  also,  might  undertake  the 
passage  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  thereby  avoid¬ 
ing  the  tedious  and  perilous  doubling  of  Gape 
Horn.  Even  now,  sailing  vessels  may  make  the 
passage  in  safety,  from  the  westward  to  the  east¬ 
ward,  during  the  ten  months  of  the  year  when 
westerly  winds  prevaiL 

The  most  difficult  points  for  a  westward  bound 
vessel  are  probably  Eluglisb,  Crooked  and  Long 
Reach,  where  there  is  little  room  to  tack  ship, 
and  safe  anchorage  for  the  night  is  not  easily 
found.  Head  winds  and  tides  are,  therefore,  at 
these  points,  troublesome  and  dangerous.  For 
schooner-rigged  vessels,  there  is  less  risk  than 
for  large,  square-rigged  ships.  I  had  no  occa¬ 
sion  to  make  observations  of  the  tides  and  cur¬ 
rents,  but  Captains  King  and  Fitzroy’s  work 
contains  all  desired  information  in  these  re¬ 
gards. 

Should  a  company  be  formed  for  providing 
steam-tugs  to  tow  sailing  vessels  through  the 
strait,  it  would  be  necessary  to  establish  three 


depots :  one  at  each  entrance  of  the  strait,  and 
the  other  at  some  spot  between  the  two.  At  the 
western  extremity,  a  favorable  location  might 
be  found  on  one  of  the  islands  which  compose 
the  group  of  the  {ivangelists,  or  thereabout.  A 
situation  for  the  eastern  depot  could  be  easily 
selected  from  numerous  bays  and  inlets  which 
ofibr  convenient  situations  for  such  a  purpose. 
But  in  each  of  these  places  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  wood  and  water ;  therefore,  a  third  and  prin¬ 
cipal  depot  should  be  established  toward  the 
middle  of  the  strait,  either  at  Port  Famine  or  in 
its  vicinity.  Port  Famine  offers  an  excellent 
anchorage ;  several  large  and  small  rivers  sup¬ 
ply  fresh  water  in  abundance,  the  shores  arc 
thickly  wooded,  and  coal  of  excellent  quality 
and  in  sufficient  quantity  has  recently  been  dis¬ 
covered  there.  According  to  good  authority, 
game  abounds  at  a  short  distance  from  the  coast, 
and  traces  of  precious  metals  have  been  found 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  soil  of  this  place,  as 
far  as  it  came  under  my  observation,  consists  of 
rich  alluvial  ground.  Vegetation  is  luxuriant, 
and  would  at  least  afford  excellent  and  abundant 
pasture  should  the  rough  climate  render  agri¬ 
culture  too  difficult.  But  I  believe  that  this 
also  might  be  undertaken  with  advantage.  TIic 
Summers  are  indeed  very  short,  but  ns  in  that 
season  the  sun  remains  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
hours  above  the  horizon,  crops  ripen  very  quick¬ 
ly — especially  on  the  north  side  of  the  hills, 
where  the  sun’s  rays  produce  the  effect  of  a  hot¬ 
house.  The  Strait  of  Magellan  is  situated  be¬ 
tween  60°  and  530  south  latitude.  Gothland. 
“  the  granary  of  Sweden,”  is  near  60°  north 
latitude ;  and  even  still  farther  north,  rich  crops 
are  obtained.  In  consideration  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  poverty  of  South  America  in  grain,  and  the 
disinclination  of  its  lazy  inhabitants  for  agricul¬ 
ture,  settlers,  especially  If  they  were  energetic 
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and  induatrioua  men  from  the  north,  might  find  DAGUERREOTYPES  BY  LIGHTNING, 
a  ready  market  for  their  Burplus  produce ;  and  — 

the  ominous  name  of  Port  Famine  might  be  hereafter  to  paint  likenesses  and  pic- 

changed  to  one  of  more  auspicious  import  tures  by  means  of  lightning  or  electricity,  as  we 

The  natives,  who  have  proved  so  troublesome  now  do,  by  the  light  of  the  sun  T  Franklin,  in 
to  former  settlers,  are  probaWy  neither  as  fero- ;  1786,  frequently  stated  that,  about  twenty  years* 
cious  nor  os  dangerous  as  they  have  been '  previous,  a  man  who  was  standing  opposite  a 
described.  It  is  true,  they  are  powerfully- 1  tree  that  had  just  been  struck  by  a  thunderbolt, 
framed  savages,  little  better  than  animals,  and !  had  on  his  breast  an  exact  representation  of  that 
have  hitherto  proved  iaaccewible  to  civilization,  tree.  A  similar  case  is  mentioned  by  the  Jour- 
But  they  live  in  small  tribes,  seldom  numbering  i  nal  of  Commerce,  New  York,  on  the  26th  of 
as  high  as  a  thousand ;  and  they  have  few  or  no  i  August,  1853 :  “  A  little  girl  was  standing  at  a 
firearms,  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  whites,  still  I  window,  before  which  was  a  young  mapel-tree  ; 
frighten  them.  In  spite  (d' their  physical  strength,  |  after  a  brilliant  flash  of  lightning,  a  complete 
they  are  cowards,  whose  greatest  exploits  consist  image  of  the  tree  was  found  imprinted  on  her 
in  stealing  horses,  or  in  murdering  those  whom  body.”  This  is  not  the  first  instance  of  the  kind, 
chance  or  necessity  have  left  unprotected.  M.  Raspail,  in  1855,  has  also  mentioned  another 
If  a  settlement  were  attempted,  it  should  be  instance.  He  says  that  a  boy  climbed  a  tree  for 
well-fitted  out  with  the  necessary  stores  and  the  purpose  of  robbing  a  bird’s  nest ;  the  tree 
means  of  defense,  and  should  be  frequently  was  struck,  and  the  boy  thrown  upon  the 
looked  after  until  it  become  strong  and  vigorous  ground  ;  on  his  breast,  the  image  of  the  tree, 
enough  to  sustain  itself.  with  the  bird  and  nest  on  one  of  its  branches,  ap- 

The  natives  should  be  treated  with  firmness,  peared  very  plainly.  Sig.  Orioli,  a  learned 
but  kindness ;  in  other  words,  let  us  carry  in  one  Italian,  brought  before  the  Scientific  Congress, 
hand  the  sword,  and  in  the  other  the  olive  at  Naples,  the  four  following  cases  of  impres- 
branch,  and  give  them  which  they  choose.  In  sions  by  lightning :  In  September,  1825,  light- 
all  probability,  an  attempt  to  form  a  settlement  j  ning  struck  the  foremast  of  the  brigantine  St. 
in  this  place  would  prove  successful.  Some  have  Buon  Servo,  in  the  Bay  of  Arriero ;  a  sailor  sit- 
thought  that  Patagonians  cannot  be  civilized,  ting  under  the  mast  was  struck  dead,  and  on  bis 
but  this  is  by  no  means  certain.  Some  time  back  was  found  an  impression  of  a  horsc-sbo<;, 
since,  I  read  a  little  book  by  Mr.  Bournes,  of!  similar,  even  in  size,  to  one  fixed  at  the  mast- 


New  Bedford,  containing  an  account  of  his  cap- 1 
tivity,  during  ninety-seven  days,  among  thel 
giants  of  Patagonia.  In  spite  of,  perhaps,  a  few 
exaggerations,  this  book  is  of  great  importance, ! 
as  it  contains  the  best  and  fullest  information  | 
about  those  peopie.  The  author  also  comes  to  | 
the  conclusion  that  all  attempts  to  civilize  these  | 
savages  would  be  in  vain,  but  stiii  the  facts  in  j 
his  book  contradict  him.  That  Mr.  B.,  after  all 
the  sufferings  inflicted  on  him  by  the  Patago- ! 


nians,  has  not  a  very  favorable  opinion  of  them,  | 
is  not  astonishing  ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him.  •. 


Still,  I  must  admit  that  his  experience  entitles 


him  to  be  considered  a  much  better  authority 
than  myself,  for  I  have  seen  but  about  eight  and  a ' 
(juarter  Patagonians — namely,  one  man,  seven  j 
women,  and  a  child.  But  it  will  be  remembered  i 
that  the  same  opinion  was  entertained  of  the 
New  Zealanders  not  long  since,  and  already  the ! 


results  of  a  discreet  and  humane  civilization 
among  them  are  astonishing. 

OLD  BUT  OOCO. 

“  Writ’s  foshlonabte  I’U  maintein 
la  alwajrt  right,”  criet  aprigbtlr  JaM. 

“  Ah  I  would  to  Heaven,”  cries  graver  Sue, 

What’a  right  were  bahlonable  too.” 


bead.  On  another  occasion,  a  sailor,  standing 
in  a  similar  position,  had  on  the  left  of  his 
breast  the  impression  of  a  number  44.  with  a  dot 
between  the  two  figures — being,  in  all  respects, 
the  same  as  a  number  44  that  was  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  one  of  the  masts.  On  the  9th  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1836,  a  young  mau  was  found  struck  by 
lightning ;  he  had  on  a  girdle,  with  some  gold 
coins  in  it — these  were  imprinted  on  his  skin  in 
the  same  manner  they  were  placed  in  the  girdle, 
thus  a  series  of  circles  with  one  point  of  contact 
were  plainly  visible.  The  fourth  case  happened 
in  1847.  An  Italian  lady,  of  Lugano,  was  sit¬ 
ting  near  a  window  during  a  thunder-storm,  and 
perceived  the  commotion,  but  felt  no  injury  ; 
but  a  flower,  which  happened  to  be  in  the  path 
of  the  electric  current,  was  perfectly  reproduced 
on  her  leg,  and  there  it  remained  permanently. 
In  Cuba,  on  the  24th  of  July,  1852,  a  poplar 
tree,  in  a  coflbe  plantation,  being  struck  by  light¬ 
ning,  on  one  of  the  large,  dry  leaves  was  found 
an  exact  representation  of  some  pine  trees  that 
lay  at  the  distance  of  339  metres  (367  yards  9 
inches).  The  fact  that  impressions  arc  made 
through  garments  is  probably  owing  to  their 
comparatively  open  and  rough  texture. 
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A  boat  was  soon  obtained,  and  a  half-bour’s 
pleasant  sail  brought  us  to  the  little  village 
where  the  vladika  had  taken  up  his  residence. 
He  was  sleeping  when  we  first  called,  but  after 
having  taken  a  walk  along  the  shores  of  thi^ 
bay,  and  thus  whiled  away  some  time,  wo  called 
again,  and  were  admitted.  There  was  but  little 
ceremony  ;  after  a  short  delay,  we  were  ushered 
into  his  presence,  and  found  him  reclining  on  a 
low  couch. 

He  rose  to  receive  us,  and  it  struck  me  that  I 
had  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  a  finer  figure ;  six  feet 
eight  inches  in  hight  and  proportioned  accord¬ 
ingly,  he  seemed  well  fitted  to  be  the  prince  of 
a  warlike  race  of  mountaineers.  In  his  dress 
he  showed  more  of  the  warrior  than  the  ec¬ 
clesiastic — full,  short  trowsers  of  blue  cloth ; 
white  hose  or  gaiters,  turned  with  red ;  a  waist¬ 
coat  of  light  stuff,  worked  with  gold  ;  over ‘that 
a  sort  of  coat  of  white  cloth  ;  and,  agaiu,  thrown 
over  one  shoulder,  a  blue  pelisse  worked  with 
gold  and  bordered  with  fur,  while  round  his 
waist  was  a  red  sash,  with  a  belt  for  pistols  and 
yataghan.  Such  was  the  dress  of  this  princely 
bishop,  and  it  seemed  strange  to  sec,  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  so  good  a  type  of  the  war¬ 
rior-prelates  of  the  cru.s;\dcs.  But  wo  must  not 
condemn  him,  for  ho  was  but  filling  that  station 
which  Providence  had  assigned  to  him,  and  fill¬ 
ing  it,  too,  as  far  ns  I  could  learn,  in  a  Chris¬ 
tian  manner ;  for,  although  often  compelled  to 
lead  his  people  in  battle,  the  greater  portion  of 
his  time  was  spent  in  endeavoring  to  improve 
their  condition,  in  teaching  them  to  be  mon^ 
humane  toward  their  enemies,  and  more  just 
and  eqnitable  among  themselves. 

'  From  1390  to  1516  Montenegro  was  govcrnc<l 
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Thk  first  view  you  get  of  the  town  of  Cat- 
taro,  as  you  approach  it  from  the  south,  is  ex¬ 
quisitely  beautiful.  Standing  in  a  narrow  gorge 
of  the  mountain,  you  look  down  upon  the  Bocca 
de  Cat  taro  as  if  it  were  a  lake.  At  its  head 
lies  the  town,  surrounded  by  groves  of  trees, 
and  overhung  by  towers  and  ramparts,  which 
crown  the  ciifis  immediately  above,  they,  in 
their  tuni,  being  overhung  by  the  black  moun¬ 
tains  of  Tzernogora,  which  rise  almost  perpen¬ 
dicularly,  while  along  the  shores  of  this  seem- 
i.ig  lake  lies  a  narrow  strip  of  cultivated  land, 
the  soft  green  of  which,  with  here  and  there  a 
white  dwelling-house,  form  a  strong  though 
pleasing  contrast  with  the  dark  and  rocky  hilis 
which  rise  behind. 

So  soon  as  we  had  fixed  ourselves  in  the  not 
uncomfortable  “  Locanda ,  della  Corona,’*  our 
minds  turned  toward  our  projected  visit  to  Mon¬ 
tenegro.  Wc  did  not  need  to  be  reminded  of 
our  proximity,  for  wherever  we  went  its  black 
hills  frowned  down  upon  us,  throwing  their 
shadow  over  the  town  and  far  out  into  the 
bay,  while  wc  were  continually  meeting  in  our 
walks  wild-looking  fellows,  whose  peculiar  dress, 
bold  look,  and  air  of  independence  convinced 
us  that  they  must  belong  to  that  now  far-famed 
principality. 

The  vladika  —  the  prince-bishop  —  was,  we 
found,  residing  for  the  present  a  few  miles  down 
the  bay.  Not  being  well,  be  had  left,  for  a 
time,  his  mountain  home,  and  come  down  to  a 
more  genial  climate.  We,  therefore,  determined 
at  once  to  go  and  pay  our  respects,  and  see 
what  would  be  necessary  for  our  intended  visii 
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by  secular  rulers  ;  but  the  last, 

George  Tzernorivich,  having 
married  a  Ycnctiou  lady,  was 
at  last  persuaded  by  his  wife  to 
give  up  the  cares_  of  govern¬ 
ment,  aud  go  with  her  to  her 
native  city.  In  the  year  1516, 
therefore,  with  the  consent  of 
the  people,  he  transferred  the 
goveriiinent  into  the  hands  of 
their  bishop,  and  the  union  of 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  au¬ 
thority  has  continued  ever  since. 

The  office  is  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  Petrovich — but,  as  it 
is  a  rule  of  the  Greek  church 
that  bishops  may  not  marry,  it 
generally  descends  to  a  nephew. 

The  present  prince,  however, 
who  has  lately  succeeded  the 
vladiko,  whose  person  I  have  just  described, 
refuses  to  take  the  episcopal  office,  and  desires 
again  to  separate  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
rule.  What  the  result  will  be,  we  donot  yet 
know. 

The  vladika  received  us  very  graciously,  and 
did  not,  because  of  his  rank,  neglect  the  usual 
civility  of  pipes  aud  coflee.  He  spoke  French 
and  Italian  well,  and  evidently  knew  a  little  of 
English,  and  was  in  every  way  an  intelligent, 
well-informed  man.  The  following  notice  of 
him  is  from  one  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
most  of  my  historical  facts :  “  Besides  his  tal¬ 
ents  08  a  Governor,  the  vladika  has  the  merit 
of  being  a  distinguished  Servian  or  Slavonian 
poet ;  and  he  unites  all  the  qualities  of  a  good 
soldier  and  an  able  diplomatist  He  is,  also,  a 
member  of  several  learned  societicB  of  Europe  ; 
and,  having  been  educated  partly  at  Castel 
Nuovo,  in  Dalmatia,  and  partly  in  Russia,  and 
having  visited  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  St  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  he  has  eqjoyed  the  advantage  of  Euro¬ 
pean  society,  and  his  mode  of  living  suflBciently 
shows  that  he  appreciates  the  comforts  and  ele¬ 
gances  of  refinement”* 

The  vladika  did  not  seem  exactly  pleased — 
for  what  reason  I  know  not — with  our  intended 
visit  to  his  country,  and  tried  in  many  ways 
to  dissuade  ns,  first  telling  ns  of  the  amount 
of  snow  we  would  find  on  the  passes,  and 
how  impossible  it  would  bo  for  us  to  cross; 
but  finding  that  we  were  uot  much  afraid  of 
snow,  he  then  offered,  if  we  would  but  wait 
some  ten  days,  to  go  with  us  himself.  But, 
however  great  the  honor,  that  we  could  not  do. 
So,  finding  that  we  were  incorrigible,  he  paid 

*  Bir  GarUner  Wilkiiuoa’s  “Palnwtia  and  Montenegro.” 


us  rather  a  doubtful  compliment  with  respect  to 
our  stubbornness,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he 
kindly  offered  to  make  all  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments.  After  some  general  and  pleasant  con¬ 
versation,  in  the  course  of  which  he  spoke  much 
of  both  the  Turks  and  Austrians — of  the  latter 
not  very  kindly,  because  they  would  not  sell 
him  powder — we  took  our  leave  and  returned 
to  Cattaro,  with,  on  the  whole,  a  very  pleasing 
impression  of  the  prince-bishop  of  Montenegro. 

The  next  morning  wc  were  awakened  bright 
and  early  by  a  couple  of  Montenegrins,  whom 
the  bishop  had  sent  to  be  our  -guides — of  the 
royal  family,  too,  nephews  of  his  majesty.  This, 
at  the  time,  we  thought  very  fine,  but  found,  by 
degrees,  that  there  were  many  inconveniences  in 
being  waited  upon  by  such  grand  personages. 
About  nine  we  began  the  ascent — four  of  us 
mounted,  and  some  three  or  four  on  foot  The 
‘  road  is  steep,  though  good,  and  consists  of  a 
series  of  zigzags,  right  up  the  face  of  the  mount¬ 
ain.  It  was  an  hour  and  a  half  before  we 
reached  the  top. 

Fortunately,  it  was  a  bazaar-day  in  Cattaro,  so 
that  we  were  continually  meeting  parties  of 
Mouteneg^rin  men  and  women  on  their  way  down, 
”  the  men  loaded  with  arms  and  independence, 
and  their  women  and  mules  with  the  richest 
products  of  their  country  ” — mutton,  hams,  salt 
fish,  and  potatoes,  hides,  poultry,  and  pigs.  The 
men  were  generally  tall  and  fine-looking,  tneir 
dress  very  much  like  that  of  the  vladika  before 
described,  with  tiie  exception  of  the  pelisse,  and 
with  the  addition  of  a  small  red  and  black  cap, 
and  the  strucchi — a  long,  narrow  mantle,  fringed 
at  each  end — which  does  duty  either  around  the 
shoulders  or  over  the  head,  or  in  any  other  way 
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that  is  most  couTCuient ;  their  arms,  consisting 
of  a  yataghan,  two  or  more  pistols,  and  a  knife, 
are  bundled  together  round  the  waist,  amid  the 
folds  of  an  ample  sash,  which  gives  them  all  the 
appearance  of  a  happy  degree  of  corpulence, 
while  their  long  gun,  often  over  six  feet  in 
length,  is  either  carried  in  the  hand  or  slung 
upon  the  back.  Add  to  this  the  cartridge-box, 
the  tobacco-pouch  and  pipe,  and  you  will  then 
have  some  idea  of  the  necessary  accouterments 
of  every  Montenegrin  man. 

The  Montenegrin  women,  whom  we  met  com¬ 
ing  down  in  great  numbers,  struck  mo  as  small, 
and  there  was  little  beauty  to  be  seen,  except 
among  the  young  girls  ;  here,  however,  it  was 
often  striking,  but  hard  work  docs  not  let  it  lost 
long.  Their  dress  is  both  pretty  and  pictur¬ 
esque — a  white  petticoat,  an  embroidered  shirt, 
with  loose,  embroidered  sleeves,  and  over  this  a 
cloth  garment,  very  much  like  the  coat  worn  by 
the  men,  without  sleeves,  and  open  in  front ; 
before  and  behind  hangs  a  rich-fringed  apron, 
fastened  round  the  waist  by  a  singular  girdle,  or 
rather  zone,  of  metal,  either  brass  or  silver,  and 
set  with  several  rows  of  cornelians,  though  there 
is  often  used  a  red  stone  of  inferior  value.  On 


passed  a  stone,  which  bore  upon  its  two  faces 
the  kindred  eagles  of  Austria  and  Russia — 
the  latter,  with  the  addition  of  a  crown,  being 
the  adopted  arms  of  Montenegro — it  degen¬ 
erated  into  little  more  than  a  mule  path. 
And  now  we  were  in  Montenegro,  and  here 
we  rested  awhile  to  enjoy  the  prospect  It 
was  unlike  that  which  we  had  had  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  on  our  approach  from  the  south,  inasmuch 
as  there  was  tio  longer  any  deceptive  appearance 
of  a  lake,  for  the  Bocca  de  Cattaro  now  lay  be¬ 
low  us,  in  its  true  character,  a  deep-winding  in¬ 
let  ;  here  and  there  it  was  lost  because  of  some 
projecting  headland,  but  again  you  caught  it, 
tracing  it  along  until  it  opened  out  into  the 
Adriatic,  the  bright,  calm  waters  of  which  con¬ 
trasted  strongly  with  the  dark  foreground  of 
mountains  and  mountain-tops. 

At  last  we  reached  the  summit,  and  were  ena¬ 
bled  to  look  inland  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
Montenegrin  territory  ;  and  certainly  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  find  a  more  rugged,  uninviting- 
looking  country — nothing  but  one  vast  bed  of 
hill-tops,  interspersed,  here  and  there,  with  basins 
and  small  pieces  of  table-land,  hardly  fitted  for 
the  habitation  of  aught  besides  eagles  and  goats. 


the  head,  the  married  women  wear  a  blue 
scarf ;  the  girls,  the  small  red  and  black 
cap  of  the  men,  and  a  white  scarf ;  the 
strucchi  is  always  hanging  about  them 
somewhere,  not  unfrtquently  being  made 
into  a  sack  and  slung  over  the  shoulder. 

The  common  mode  of  salutation  in  Mon¬ 
tenegro  is  a  kiss  ;  the  men  kiss  you  on  the 
face,  the  women  kiss  your  hand.  We  were 
of  decided  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  the 
other  way ;  but,  unfortunately,  our  indi¬ 
vidual  opinion  was  not  sufficient  to  change 
the  time-honored  custom.  To  have  the 
ladies  kiss  our  bauds,  especially  the  young 
ones,  was  nothing  objectionable,  so  we  sub¬ 
mitted  to  it  with  becoming  grace  ;  but  the 
salutation  of  the  gentlemen  was  quite  an¬ 
other  thing,  and  that  we  generally  man¬ 
aged  to  avoid.  The  amount  of  kissing 
which  our  guide,  the  vladika’s  nephew — 
Pedro,  I  believe,  his  name  was — had  to 
undergo  on  his  way  up  the  mountain,  was 
somewhat  fearful ;  however,  there  was 
something  pleasant  in  the  look  of  it ;  and, 
though  the  kiss  may  become  as  formal  as 
any  other  mode  of  salutation,  still,  in  the 
present  case,  I  could  not  separate  it  from 
the  idea  of  simple-hearted  affection. 

For  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  up, 
the  road  was  excellent,  and  exhibited  no 
little  engineering  skill ;  but  when  we  had 
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And  yet  these  Montenegrina  love  their  country 
as  much,  or  more,  than  the  inhabitants  of  sunny 
France  or  merry  England,  showing  how  true  is 
the  old  saying,  “  Home  is  home,  be  it  ever  so 
homely.”  At  the  highest  point  of  the  pass,  we 
came  to  snow ;  but,  contrary  to  the  expectation 
of  the  bishop,  found  little  difHculty  in  crossing, 
and  soon  came  down  into  the  first  of  the  culti¬ 
vated  basins.  Wherever  there  is  soil  it  is  culti¬ 
vated,  every  inch  being  mode  productive,  so  that 
even  the  houses  arc  perched  upon  the  rocks 
around,  to  avoid  the  waste  of  any  land. 

The  first  village  we  came  to  was  called  Ne¬ 
gus!  ;  and  here  the  royal  family  of  Petrovich 
have  their  paK'rnal  mansion,  a  long,  low  stone 
building,  unincumber^  with  the  luxury  of  win¬ 
dows;  and,  in  all  respects,  looking  decidedly 
primitive.  Two  other  villages,  or  rather  ham¬ 
lets,  Baitse  and  Donikrai,  were  passed  before  we 
came  to  the  Valley  of  Tzetinic,  in  which  is  sit¬ 
uated  the  capital  and  the  episcopal  residence — 
in  all  probability  the  smallest  capital  in  Chris¬ 
tendom — consisting  of  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  houses,  an  episcopal  palace,  a  convent,  and 
a  tower — the  latter  being  inhabited  entirely  by 
Turks’  heads. 

Although  snow  still  lay  bore  and  there  among 
the  rocks.  Spring  had  come  with  all  its  beauty  ; 
the  stunted  growth  of  wood,  consisting  of  oak, 
beech,  wild  pear,  alder,  and  a.'^h,  were  just  out 
in  leaf,  while  our  rocky  path  was  often  lined 
with  beautiful  and  varied  flowers,  the  most  com¬ 
mon  being  a  light  yellow  cowslip,  beside  w'hich 
there  was  a  small  purple  aster  and  a  white  and 
red  flower,  the  leaves  of  which  turned  back  over 
the  stalk,  not  unlike  to  the  cyclamen.  No  sooner 
did  my  Montenegrin  friends  find  out  that  I  was 
fond  of  flowers  than  I  was  quite  overwhelmed 
with  bunches,  and  actually  had  to  strew  the  path 
with  them  that  I  might  keep  my  hands  free  to 
receive  their  floral  offerings — which,  when  they 
had  once  begun,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  stop. 

Four  hours  from  Cattoro  bought  us  to  our 
stepping  place,  the  village,  or  town  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  call_  it,  of  Txetiule — the  episcopal  resi¬ 
dence  and  capital  of  Montenegro.  We  found  a 
comfortable  room  in  the  principal  house  of  the 
place,  being  that  of  the  storekeeper,  a  pleasant 
sort  of  fellow,  who  could  speak  Italian,  and  who 
was  evidently  quite  plco-sed  at  our  vidt.  Here 
we  located  ourselves  ;  and,  having  ordered  our 
host  to  prepare  for  ns  something  in  the  way  of  a 
dinner,  we  set  off  to  view  the  place. 

Onr  first  visit  was  to  the  monastery,  a  bnild- 
ing,  or  rather  pile  of  buildings,  surrounded  by 
a  lofty  wall,  and  evidently  intended  to  be  used 
as  a  place  of  defense  ;  in  fact,  I  believe  it  has 


already  stood  two  or  three  sieges.  The  monks 
ore  few,  not  above  three  or  four ;  and  not  being 
able  to  find  even  one  of  those,  we  could  not,  at 
the  time,  get  within  the  buildings — so  we  wan¬ 
dered  up  the  hill  to  visit  a  round  tower,  the  most 
decided  curiosity  of  the  place. 

It  is  not  very  lofty,  and  the  top  is  quite  dilapi¬ 
dated.  There  is  no  door  of  any  kind,  and  the 
few  rude  windows  are  high  up  the  wall.  Along 
the  top  is  a  row  of  stakes  which  ought  to  have 
been  garnished  with  human  heads — for  that  is 
what  they  are  used  for — but,  unfortunately,  they 
had  all  fallen  down,  although  we  were  assured  one 
had  been  stuck  up  not  a  fortnight  before.  This 
habit  of  cutting  off  the  heads  of  their  enemies 
seems  as  natural  to  the  Montenegrins  as  scalping 
is  to  our  Indians,  though  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  it  will  soon  be  done  away  with ;  at  least, 
the  vladika  expressed  himself  as  very  anxious 
that  such  should  be  the  case.  The  Turks,  hou'- 
ever,  do  the  same  to  them ;  therefore,  except 
by  mutual  consent,  it  will  not  be  so  easy  to 
bring  it  about.  Skulis  and  fragments  of  skulls 
lay  round  about,  telling  us  too  well  for  what 
those  stakes  were  used,  and  imparting  to  that 
dreary  old  tower  an  amount  of  human  interest 
almost  too  fearful  to  contemplate.  I  was  glad  to 
get  away  and  free  myself  from  its  influence. 

A  second  visit  to  the  monastery  proved  more 
succcssfuL  In  answer  to  our  repeated  knocks, 
n  monk  at  last  made  his  appearance,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  admitted  us  within  the  walls,  proceeded  to 
show  us  all  that  he  considered  worth  seeing.  In 
answer  to  some  inquiry  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  the  lower  story  of  the  building,  to  which  we 
were  not  admitted,  we  found,  to  our  surprise, 
that  it  was  employed  as  the  stables  for  the 
vladika’s  stud,  showing,  as  we  aftenvard  learned, 
rather  a  lack  of  means  and  stable  accommoda¬ 
tion  than  any  willful  desire  to  throw  disrespect 
upon  the  poor  monks. 

The  monastic  buildings  we  found  rather  lack¬ 
ing  in  interest ;  strong  and  fortress-like,  they 
showed  that  more  attention  had  been  paid  to  the 
securing  of  a  defensible  home  than  to  the  luxury 
of  architectural  beauty.  Still,  to  their  credit 
be  it  said,  the  church,  in  this  respect,  was  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  buildings, 
showing  that  they  felt  that  there  was  some 
difference  between  their  own  house  and  the 
house  of  God. 

A  bishop,  who  was  to  lead  bis  people  to  battle, 
and  whose  country  is  nearly  surrounded  by 
infidel  neighbors  with  whom  there  i^  always 
war,' must  have  a  more  than  ordinary  palace, 
one  which,  if  need  be,  could  stand  a  siege,  and 
uphold,  with  dignity,  the  national  as  well  as  the 
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battle,  moKt  of  them  having  graced  the 
saddle,  or  rather  the  girdle  of  a  pasha. 

The  bishop  had  been  consecrated  and 
crowned  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  wo  were  fa¬ 
vored  by  the  president  with  a  sight  of  his 
letter  of  con.sccration  and  coronation,  scaled 
with  the  seal  of  Russia,  and  written  on 
rolls  of  silk,  richly  worked  in  gold  and 
colors.  Before  leaving  the  palace,  we  were 
strongly  urged  by  the  president  to  play 
with  him  a  game  of  billiards ;  it  was  a  great 
temptation  this,  to  have  a  game  with  a 
brother  of  royalty — but  not  being  adepts, 
we  thought  it  best  to  excuse  ourselves  and 
decline  the  honor. 

The  next  morning  saw  us  start  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  direction  of  the  Lake  of 
Scutari;  inasmuch  as  we  had  flrst  seen 
Montenegro  from  that  lake  when  looking 
from  the  pasha’s  balcony,  w’c  now  wished 
to  see  the  lake  from  Moutenegro.  For  two 
hours  and  a  half  we  walked  up  hill  and 
down  dale,  over  ns  rough  and  rocky  paths 
as  it  has  ever  been  my  bad  fortune  to 


episcopal  honor;  and  such,  in  truth,  was  the 
palace  of  the  vladika — a  long  and  rather  low 
parallelogram,  with  a  court-yard  before  and  be¬ 
hind,  of  ample  extent,  and  inclosed  by  a  strong 
and  lofty  wall,  with  corner  turrets  pierced  for 
cannon  and  musketry.  Alt  windows  opened  on 
the  court-yard,  which  was  entered  by  n  single 
arched  gateway,  closed  by  massive  doors.  With¬ 
in  the  yard  lay  several  cannon,  taken  from  the 
Turks. 

The  principal  inmate  of  the  palace,  at  the 
time  of  our  visit,  was  the  bishop’s  brother,  who 
held  the  title  of  president,  and  had  charge  of 
the  civil  affairs  of  the  country :  we  found  him 
very  polite  and  attentive.  The  principal  apart¬ 
ment  was,  strange  to  say,  a  billiard-room — or, 
rather,  a  large  room  in  which  stood  a  billiard- 
table  ;  for  I  believe  it  also  did  duty  ns  a  pres- 
ence-chamlH'r  and  a  dining-room.  Adjoining 
was  a  room  which  might  l)o  calk'd  the  library, 
though  guns  and  yataghans  almost  outnumbered 
the  books.  Among  the  latter,  which  were  prin¬ 
cipally  Russian,  were  some  French  works,  and 
one  copy  of  Lord  Byron.  On  a  small  table,  at 
one  side,  stood  a  rather  superior  electrical 
machine,  putting  all  which  together— books, 
billiards,  yataghans,  and  electricity — we  see  at 
once  that  this  Montenegrin  prince  and  bishop 
was  not  a  man  of  a  single  idea.  But  the  next 
room  was  still  more  interesting,  being  com¬ 
pletely  hung  round  with  silver-mounted  pistols 
and  costly-hilted  sabers,  many  of  them  most 
rich  and  beautiful,  all  taken  from  the  Turks  in 


travel.  Still,  it  was  by  no  means  uninteresting ; 
every  now  and  then,  wo  would  come  upon  little 
fertile  basins  where  not  an  inch  of  ground  was 
wasted,  the  houses  all  perched  snugly  among 
the  rocks,  and  the  little  paths  winding  up  and 
down  between  them ;  and  then,  as  we  attained 
some  rocky  summit,  beautiful  views  would  open 
upon  us,  especially  as  wo  began  to  catch  glimpses 
of  the  lake  with  the  double  summit  of  the  island 
of  Vranina  and  the  hills  of  Albania  stretching 
out  in  the  distance.  And,  as  we  approached 
Ri^ka,  the  place  of  our  destination,  we  could 
look  down  upon  the  valley  in  which  it  is  situ¬ 
ated,  and  which  bears  the  same  name,  and  trace, 
in  all  its  numerous  windings,  the  noble  stream 
of  the  Tzornovichi,  which  flows  into  and  consti¬ 
tutes  the  chief  feeder  of  the  Lake  of  Scutari. 

The  village  of  Ri^ka,  one  of  the  most  flourish¬ 
ing  in  Montenegro,  lies  directly  on  the  bank  of 
the  stream,  from  whose  waters  the  inhabitants 
derive  their  support  and  even  wcflslth.  A  fish 
called  scorawra,  not  unlike  the  sardine,  is  caught 
in  great  abundance  in  the  river  and  lake ;  the 
annual  value  of  the  fishery  is  not  less  than  16,000 
florins,  or  about  $8,000 — the  fish  being  sent 
through  Dalmatia,  and  even  to  Trieste  and  Ven¬ 
ice.  A  good  breakfast,  in  which  the  aforesaid 
fish  figured  largely,  being  dispatched,  we  were 
ready  for  a  water  excursion,  to  which  we  had 
looked  forward  with  much  pleasure,  down  the 
river  to  the  lake. 

There  could  not  but  be  a  little  of  the  feeling 
of  military  romance  in  onr  preparation  for  this 
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expedition,  inocniuch  as  we  were  abont  to  ven¬ 
ture  upon  the  enemy’s  waters,  where  there  was 
always  a  chance  of  meeting  a  Turk  or  so,  in 
which  case  there  remained  the  practical  question 
to  be  settled,  which  should  take  the  other’s  head 
as  a  present  to  his  master.  With  high  ideas, 
therefore,  of  the  warlike  character  of  our  pro¬ 
posed  expedition,  we  assembled  upon  the  river’s 
Iwnk  ready  to  embark  in  one  of  their  long, 
canoe-like  boats.  A  very  serious  difliculty,  how¬ 
ever,  presented  itself;  the  whole  village  wished 
to  go  with  us,  and  yet  the  boat  could  bold  but  n 
dozen,  and  we  were  thus  in  great  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  swamped  in  the  very  outset.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  at  last  settled  that  none  but  those  who 
could  boast  of  royal  blood  should  be  allowed  to 
go.  This  Iiighly  aristocratic  regulation  soon 
reduced  our  number  to  nine,  which,  with  our¬ 
selves  and  servant,  made  up  the  required  num¬ 
ber. 

Onr  armament,  then,  consisted  of  a  canoe, 
containing  twelve  men,  ten  guns — none  of  them 
under  six  feet  in  length — about  os  many  yata¬ 
ghans  and  knives,  and  twice  that  number  of  pis¬ 
tols.  As  wild  and  savage  a  looking  set  as  one 
would  wish  to  meet  anywhere.  And  thus  we 
started.  My  next  neighbor  was  a  tall,  strapping 
fellow,  rather  over  six  feet,  having  a  tremendous 
mustache,  and  quite  bristling  with  arms.  Our  in¬ 
tercourse  had  been  conGned  to  a  sort  of  mutual 
admiration,  until,  by  an  unlucky  jerk,  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  displace  from  my  pocket,  my  watch, 
and  a  solid  gold  cross  which  was  attached  to  tiic 
guard,  but  generally  concealed. 

This  cross  immediately  attracted  my  neigh¬ 


bor’s  eye,  and,  in  a  moment,  before  I  could  re¬ 
place  it,  it  was  in  bis  hand  and  undergoing  the 
process  of  being  weighed,  which  I  thought  it 
best  not  immediately  to  interfere  with.  At 
last,  after  gazing  at  it  and  me  rather  mwe  in¬ 
tently  than  I  liked,  be  seemed  satisGed.  and  re¬ 
turned  it  into  my  hand  with  something  that 
sounded  very  much  like  a  sigh,  and,  turning  to 
my  servant,  said : 

“  If  he  had  been  in  any  other  country  but 
Montenegro,  he  would  have  been  murdered  for 
that” 

Of  coarse,  after  hearing  this  remark,  which 
proved  that  some  unpleasant  thoughts  had  been 
wandering  through  my  neighbor’s  brain,  I  did 
not  feel  much  inclined  to  move  any  closer  or 
improve  the  acquaintance. 

However,  we  bad  no  falling  out,  and,  on  the 
whole,  our  sail  down  the  river  was  one  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest  though,  the  banks  being  gen¬ 
erally  low,  the  scenery  was  in  no  way  particu¬ 
larly  striking.  As  we  proceeded,  the  river  be¬ 
gan  to  widen,  till,  at  last,  the  whole  expanse  of 
the  Lake  of  Scutari  opened  before  us,  fringed 
with  hills,  dotted  with  islands,  and  guarded  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  by  the  striking  island  of 
Vranina,  with  its  two  hills  looking  like  the 
Ganking  towers  of  some  mighty  castle. 

This  island  is  no  pleasant  sight  to  a  Monte¬ 
negrin  ;  for  it  once  belonged  to  him,  and,  con¬ 
sidering  its  position,  and  the  power  which  it 
gives  cither  to  guard  or  annoy  their  Gsheries, 
must  have  been  a  possession  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance.  It  was  lost  through  treachery,  being 
seized  upon  by  the  Albanians  during  a  truce. 
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An  attempt  was  made  to  retake  it,  but  failed, 
the  strength  of  the  position  being  so  great.  The 
Montenegrins,  however,  have  by  no  means  given 
up  the  idea  of  its  recapture,  and  only  wait  for  a 
favorable  moment.  It  is  too  important  and  too 
necessary  to  be  tamely  given  over. 

As  we  rounded  a  promontory  into  the  lake, 
we  saw  at  a  distance  a  boat  containing  two  or 
three  men,  who  were  at  once  set  down  for 
Turks,  and  immediately  chase  was  given  ;  but, 
luckily  for  the  iudividuals  in  question,  and  es¬ 
pecially  for  their  heads,  which  might  otherwise 
have  graced  the  tower  at  Tzetinie,  they  proved 
to  be  no  Turks,  but  good,  honest  Montenegrins  ; 
so  that  all  the  stroking  of  mustaches,  handling 
of  yataghans,  and  priming  of  guns,  proved  to  be 
entirety  thrown  away. 

We  went  to  within  about  a  mile  of  the  two 
Turkish  forts  which  guard  the  entrance  to  the 
lake,  and  would  have  liked  to  have  gone  near 
enough  to  have  provoked  a  cannon  ball,  it 
would  have  been  so  interesting  ;  but  we  had 
not  the  time ;  so,  after  firing  one  or  two  shots  in 
defiance,  to  let  them  know  who  we  were,  onr 
boat’s  head  was  turned  homeward,  and  we  soon 
fonnd  ourselves  going  np  the  stream  of  the 
Tzernovichi.  The  current  being  rapid,  our 
crew  stopped  about  half  the  distance  up  to  rest 
themselves. 

As  an  amusement,  some  shooting  at  a  mark 
was  proposed,  which  was  at  once  entered  upon 
with  much  sest,  and  which  was  rendered  more 
exciting  by  the  appearance  of  a  flock  of  storks, 
the  sacred  bird  of  the  Turks,  which  were  conse¬ 
quently  shot  at  with  about  as  mneh  good  will  as 
if  they  bad  been  veritable  Turks  and  Infidels. 


The  only  essay  made  by  me  in  this  line  was  a 
rather  unfortunate  one.  After  balancing  and 
sighting,  with  no  little  difficulty,  one  of  their 
six-foot  guns,  I  pulled  the  trigger,  and  was 
much  surprised  to  hear  no  report,  when,  after 
waiting  patiently  full  ten  seconds,  I  took  the 
gun  from  my  shoulder  and  was  about  to  ask  for 
another,  when,  much  to  my  own  discomfiture 
and  the  danger  of  my  neighbors,  off  it  went ; 
and  I  was  at  once  put  down  as  a  very  stupid 
fellow,  not  fit  to  handle  a  gnn.  I  quite  longed 
(or  an  American  ride,  to  show  them  wiiat  a  gun 
should  be,  and  how  it  ought  to  shoot. 

In  due  time,  without  any  further  adventures, 
we  arrived  safe  at  Ri^ka,  and  a  little  after  dark 
at  our  old  quarters  at  Tzetinie.  Here  we  spent 
the  night,  having  made  our  preparations  for  an 
early  start  in  the  morning  on  our  way  back  to 
Cattaro.  The  next  evening  found  us  there, 
pleased,  and,  I  hope,  instructed  by  our  short, 
though  interesting  visit  to  Montenegro. 


A  LAWYER’S  FEE  TURNED  TO  ACCOUNT. 

NiCHOiJks  LoNOwoR’nr,  who  was  in  his  native 
State  a  shoemaker,  practiced  law,  on  his  removal 
to  Cincinnati,  from  1804  to  1820.  He  once  re¬ 
ceived,  as  a  legal  fee  for  defending  a  horse- 
thief,  two  second-hand  copper  stills.  The  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  them  in  possession  refused  to  give 
them  up,  bnt  proposed  to  Mr.  Longworth  to  give 
him  a  lot  of  thirty-three  acres  on  Western  Row, 
so  called,  in  lieu  of  them — a  proposition  which 
the  latter  gladly  accepted.  This  transaction 
formed  the  basis  of  an  immense  fortune — the 
naked  ground  being  now  worth  over  two  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars. 
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stalls  one  boy  in  his  old  feudatory  possessions, 
he  sends  his  next,  weakly  in  constitution,  to  be 
fitted  for  church— and  perhaps,  if  he  is  safely 
dull,  and  a  stickler  for  prerog&tive,  he  will,  in 
the  course  of  time,  become  a  bidiop  ;  another, 
perhaps,  is  an  incorrigible  yagrant,  or  an  over¬ 
grown,  moose-like  animal,  with  a  small  brain 
and  a  large  pair  of  fists,  and  he  is  fitted  for  army 
or  nary,  one  or  the  other,  according  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  made  to  bear  upon  his  case.  The  land 
fares  ill,  fallen  into  such  a  straight-jacket  sys¬ 
tem,  which  can  exist  only  till  the  people  are  in¬ 
telligent  enough  to  see  its  destructiveness  to  a 
nation. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  1753,  George  Wa.sh- 
ington  received  his  credentials  from  the  hands 
of  the  Governor,  and  the  same  day  started  on 
his  mission.  A  prompt  youth,  it  will  be  seen, 
who  never  delays  when  it  is  possible  to  act  He 
is  but  little  more  than  twenty-one  years  old,  be 
it  remembered,  has  hardly  worn  the  nap  off  fron 
his  "  ftoedom  suit,”  and  is  not  past  the  time 
when  ordinary  young  men  are  ambitions  to  win 
the  smiles  of  fair  girls,  and  give  them  a  kiss  as 
they  escort  them  home  from  prayer-meetings  of 
a  moonlight  night,  «nd  attach  great  importance 
to  the  fit  of  a  boot  or  the  tie  of  a  cravat  George 
kept  a  journal,  in  which  he  jotted  down  every 


CHATTER  Xin. 

TBS  WHT  AHD  WHERKTORK. 

Onck  more  George  Washington,  our  former 
State  Surveyor,  our  young  masonic  brother  (his 
honors  and  his  sphere  of  influence,  it  will  be 
seen,  continuing  to  be  enhanced),  is  mounted 
and  on  his  way  to  the  frontiers.  The  errand  he 
is  upon  seems  simple  enough,  this  side  the  water, 
bnt  contingently  it  will  shake  two  great  nations 
to  their  center ;  and,  by  intimating  the  power  of 
the  Colonics,  and  suggesting  that  in  union  is 
strength,  will  eventually  bring  the  people  to  see 
that  they  need  a  Government  nearer  at  home ;  that 
they  need  one  which  they  can  confront,  face  to 
face,  and  not  through  a  long  retinue  of  ministers 
and  officials  who  think  of  nothing  better  than  to 
fill  their  own  pockets  and  provide  situations  for 
younger  sons  and  dependents,  unworthy  scions, 
and  made  to  be  so  by  the  English  law  of  primo¬ 
geniture,  which  compels  the  aristocrat  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  one  child  at  the  expense  of  the  rest 
of  the  family. 

England  will  decline  till  she  tosses  overboard 
her  Bench  of  Bishops  in  Parliament,  and  learns 
to  make  merit,  not  birth,  the  law  of  promotion 
in  army  and  navy  ;  for  while  the  nobleman  in- 
VoL.  V— 28. 
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thing  that  impressed  him ;  and  yet  there  is  not 
a  para;;raph  to  be  found  in  the  whole  record 
which  indicates  even  a  shadow  of  the  besetting 
sins  of  young  men  in  general,  conceit  and  vanity. 

George  Washington  will  need  travel  some¬ 
thing  more  than  five  hundred  miles,  nearer  six 
hundred,  before  he  will  meet  the  French  com¬ 
mander.  There  are  rivers  to  be  forded,  valleys 
threaded,  and  ranges  of  mountains  overcome. 
Leaving  Williamsburgh  and  the  Governor  this 
30th  day  of  October,  he  collects  his  little  party, 
one  of  whom  is  Von  Broam,  a  Dutchman,  who 
takes  pride  in  having  formerly  taught  the  young 
man  the  manly  art  of  fencing,  and  Is  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  vain  of  his  accomplishments  in  general,  in¬ 
cluding  a  somewhat  doubtful  quality  of  French — 
a  rare  advantage  in  a  new  country,  where  there 
are  few  schools  and  no  colleges.  John  Davidson 
speaks  one  or  more  Indian  dialects,  and  is  thus 
a  noted  man  in  his  way,  also ;  but  each  goes 
with  the  young  Major  as  a  speciality,  for  neither 
of  them  are  men  of  much  pith  or  largeness  in 
any  way. 

While  they  are  threading  their  path  through 
the  forest,  Washington  slightly  in  advance — for 
he  is  the  leader,  and  though  a  cordial,  social 
young  man,  is  not  without  proper  dignity — we 
will  read  the  papers  given  hint  by  authority : 

“  IXSTKCCnONS  FOR  OEOROK  WASHIXOTOX. 

“  Whereas  I  have  received  information  of  a 
body  of  French  forces  being  assembled  in  a  hos¬ 
tile  manner  on  the  River  Ohio,  intending,  by 
force  of  arms,  to  erect  certain  forts  on  the  said 
river,  within  this  territory,  and  contrary  to  the 
dignity  and  peace  of  our  sovereign,  the  King  of 
Great  Britain ; 

*<  These  are,  therefore,  to  require  and  direct 
you,  the  said  George  Washington,  forthwith  to 
repair  to  Logstown  [on  Indian  town^  near  where 


Pittdmrgh  now  elands],  on  the  Ohio  River  ;  and, 
having  there  informed  yourself  where  the  said 
French  forces  have  posted  themselves,  thereupon 
to  proceed  to  such  place ;  and,  being  there  ar¬ 
rived,  to  present  your  credentials,  together  with 
my  letter,  to  the  chief  commanding  officer,  and, 
in  the  name  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  to  demand 
an  answer  thereto. 

“  On  your  arrival  at  Logstown,  you  are  to  ad¬ 
dress  yourself  to  the  Half-King,*  to  Monaca- 
tocha,  and  other  sachems  of  the  Six  Nations,  ac¬ 
quainting  them  with  your  orders  to  visit  and  de¬ 
liver  my  letter  to  the  French  commanding  officer, 
and  desiring  the  said  chiefs  to  appoint  you  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  their  warriors  to  be  your  safe¬ 
guard  as  near  the  French  as  you  desire,  and  to 
wait  your  further  direction. 

“  You  are  diligently  to  inquire  into  the  num¬ 
bers  and  force  of  the  French  on  the  Ohio,  and 
the  adjacent  country ;  how  they  are  likely  to  be 
assisted  from  Canada,  and  what  are  the  difficul¬ 
ties  and  conveniences  of  their  communication, 
and  the  time  required  for  it. 

“You  are  to  take  care  to  be  truly  informed 
what  forts  the  French  have  erected,  and  where ; 
how  they  arc  garrisoned  and  appointed,  and 
what  is  their  distance  from  each  other,  and  from 
Logstown ;  and  from  the  best  intelligence  you 
can  procure,  you  are  to  learn  what  gave  occa¬ 
sion  to  this  expedition  of  the  French,  how  they 
arc  likely  to  be  supported,  and  what  their  pre¬ 
tensions  are. 

“When  the  French  commandant  has  given 
you  the  required  and  necessary  dispatches,  you 
are  to  desire  of  him  a  proper  guard  to  protect 
you  as  far  on  your  return  as  you  may  judge  for 
your  safety,  against  any  straggling  Indians  or 


•  Chiefi  who  were  tributary  to  the  Six  Nations  were 
thus  denominated. 
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hurUert  that  may  be  ignorant  your  ckarader  and 
moled  you. 

“  Wishing  you  good  success  in  your  negotia¬ 
tion,  and  a  speedy  and  safe  return,  I  am,  Ac., 

“  ROBERT  DINWIDDIE. 

“  miliamtburffA,  Oct.  80, 1763.” 

Somewhat  onerous  duties  to  be  performed  by 
a  young  man  of  twenty-one.  The  passage  which 
I  hare  marked  in  italics  is  rather  grim  in  aspect, 
indicating  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
lately  appointed  major  and  envoy  may  leave 
his  bones  in  the  woods,  and  his  handsome  brown 
scalp  be  found  dangling  at  the  belt  of  some 
young  brave  at  the  next  year’s  feast  of  the  new 
corn. 

Another  dispatch  is  more  personal,  and  I  shall 
transcribe  it  because  it  fixes  the  date  of  several 
points  in  the  mind,  and  dates  are  the  guide- 
boards  of  history,  without  which  we  wander  up 
and  down  the  finest  country,  overwritten  with 
hieroglyphics  beseeming  the  ages,  and  it  is  all 
one  mass  of  Babelism. 

“  To  George  Washington,  Eequire,  one  of  the 
Adjutants-General  of  the  troops  and  forces  in 
the  Colony  of  Virginia : 

I,  reposing  especial  trust  and  confidence  in 
the  ability,  conduct  and  fidelity  of  you,  George 
Washington,  have  appointed  you  my  express 
messenger ;  and  you  are  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  proceed  hence,  with  all  conve¬ 
nient  and  possible  dispatch,  to  that  post  or 
place,  on  the  Ohio  River,  where  the  French 
liave  lately  erected  a  fort  or  forts,  or  where  the 
commandant  of  the  French  forces  resides,  in 
order  to  deliver  my  letter  and  message  to  him  ; 
and  after  waiting  not  exceeding  one  week  for 
an  answer,  you  are  to  leave  and  return  immedi¬ 
ately  back. 

“  To  this  commission  I  have  set  my  hand,  and 
caused  the  great  seal  of  this  dominion  to  be 
affixed,  at  the  city  of  Williarasburgh,  the  seat  of 
iny  Government,  this  30th  day  of  October,  in 
the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  his  Maj¬ 
esty  George  the  lid.  King  of  Gfeat  Britain,  &c., 
Ac..  1753. 

‘‘ROBf»T  DINWIDDIE.” 

The  third  dispatch  calls  upon  all  persons  loyal 
and  friendly  to  his  Majesty,  to  aid,  assist  and 
protect  the  said  George  Washington  in  his  oner¬ 
ous  mission ;  but  as  the  young  man  will  need  to 
trust  more  to  God  and  bis  own  resources  than 
to  any  aid  from  others,  it  is  not  needful  to  give 
it  here,  being  little  more  than  a  diplomatic  form 
of  speech. 

Washington  proceeded  to  Alexandria  for  sup¬ 
plies,  and  then  set  forward  to  Winchester,  quite 
a  frontier  town,  where  horses  and  tents  were  in 
readiness.  They  next  pushed  onward  to  Will’s 


Creek,  which  is  now  known  as  Cumberland 
River,  where  Mr.  Gist,  our  observant  and  hardy 
pioneer,  has  taken  up  his  residence.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  he  lived  formerly  on  the 
Yadkin,  North  Carolina,  but  while  be  was  ab¬ 
sent  on  the  business  of  the  Ohio  Company  before 
related,  a  band  of  French  and  Indian  marauders 
had  attacked  and  destroyed  his  dwelling.  The 
stout  man  who  had  traveled  day  and  night — like 
the  homeward-bound  mariner  who  courts  every 
wind  and  tide  with  a  home-sick  pulse,  and  whose 
imagination  conjures  a  thousand  fears — at  length 
reaches  the  little  hill  which  overlooks  his  dwel¬ 
ling  to  find  only  a  smoldering  heap  of  ruins. 

He  sinks  down — the  man  who  has  no  fear  for 
himself — in  utter  prostration  at  the  loss  of  all 
that  had  made  a  pleasure  of  his  toil.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  finds  him  thus,  and  shows  how  wife  and 
children  had  fied  across  the  country  forty  miles, 
and  found  security  and  safety  nearer  to  the  set¬ 
tlements.  And  so  it  happened  that  Christopher 
Gist  is  at  hand,  and  he  is  the  first  one  sought 
out  by  young  Washington  to  be  his  guide,  and, 
what  is  better,  his  friend  and  companion  through 
the  wilderness. 

The  distance  is  little  more  than  seventy  miles 
to  Will’s  Creek,  yet  such  is  the  state  of  the 
roads  that  it  takes  a  fortnight  to  reach  there. 
The  November  rains  have  set  in,  a  heavy  mist 
lies  over  the  rivers,  and  the  clouds  settle  densely 
upon  the  mountain  heads.  The  meadows  are 
sodden  with  rain,  and  the  streams,  overflowing 
their  prescribed  limits,  spread”  themselves  over 
the  low  lands,  and  pour  their  turbid  waters  into 
the  boiling  rivers.  November  is  a  month  of  storms 
and  gloom,  and  the  fortnight  of  travel  is  not  a 
Summer-like  excursion. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  in  this  place,  that 
copies  of  these  documents,  carried  in  the  pocket 
of  George  Washington,  were  sent  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  London,  where  they  will  be  stored 
among  the  archives  for  the  sake  of  remem¬ 
brance.  Thus,  when  in  time  to  come,  the  name 
of  the  man  is  thrust  into  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
those  dull,  pleasure-loving  officials  in  Great 
Britain  who  imagine  that  men  and  women  are 
for  everlastingly  to  stand  in  awe  of  parchments 
and  proclamations,  they  will  be  at  no  loss  to 
understand  the  style  of  man  they  have  to  deal 
with. 

Washington  with  his  party,  accompanied  by 
Christopher  Gist,  leave  the  frontier  settlements 
behind  them  at  Will’s  Creek,  and  at  once  enter 
tbe  forest  The  road  is  not  unknown  to  Mr. 
Gist,  who  has  before  looked  across  the  Allegha- 
nies  into  the  beautiful  Kentucky,  and  seen 
the  Great  Kannawa  burst 'its  mountain  barrier 
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and  emerge  into  a  broad  plain,  the  future  site 
of  towns  and  a  growing  population.  Our  pio¬ 
neers  are  not  of  the  small-footed,  soft-handed 
stamp ;  they  can  dig  a  trench,  fell  a’  tree,  or 
drive  a  nail  home  in  a  raft,  and  not  make  much 
ado  in  the  matter  ;  they  have  to  cross  a  rough 
country,  swimming  rivers  sometimes,  holding 
their  packs  above  the  water,  and  sometimes  the 
swollen  rivers  are  only  to  be  crossed  by  a  raft, 
the  construction  of  which  demands  time,  labor 
and  ingenuity.  Washington  was  always  a  ready 
worker  in  every  way,  and,  we  doubt  not,  yielded 
his  full  share  of  brain  and  muscle  in  these  emer¬ 
gencies. 

On  the  22d  of  November,  they  reached  the 
cabin  of  Mr.  Frazier,  an  Indian  trader,  at  the 
mouth  of  Turtle  Creek,  on  the  Monongahela 
River.  This  John  Frazier  would  not  be  driven 
from  his  post,  notwithstanding  the  perils  which 
beset  him,  for  some  of  his  retainers  had  been 
taken  captive  and  sent  off  to  Canada,  while  he 
himself  had  been  ejected  from  Venango,  where 
he  had  a  small  smithy  for  repairing  guns,  and 
making  rude,  but  deadly  instruments,  for  bor¬ 
der  warfare. 

The  rivers  had  now  become  “  quite  impassa¬ 
ble,”  Washington  writes  in  his  journal,  “  with¬ 
out  swimming  our  horses,  which  obliged  us  to 
get  the  loan  of  a  canoe  from  Frazier and  in 
this  they  sent  the  baggage  down  the  river  to  the 
forks — that  is,  the  -junction  of  the  Alleghany 
and  the  Monongahela,  while  he  and  a  portion 
of  the  party  crossed  the  country  to  the  same 
point  of  destination. 

Washington  reached  the  forks  before  the 
canoe,  which  must  follow  the  sinuosities  of  the 
river,  and  was  heavy  with  baggage.  But  he 
was  not  idle ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  not  a 
foot  of  ground  comprised  in  the  present  city  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  where  the  beautiful  Ohio,  clasp¬ 
ing  in  her  arms  the  Alleghany  and  Mononga- 
hela,  bears  them  onward  to  the  far  West,  an 
offering  to  the  Father  of  Waters,  which  has  not 
received  the  footprints  of  Washington. 

His  critical  eye,  sharpened  by  early  attention 
to  topography,  instantly  detected  the  Import¬ 
ance  of  the  spot  in  connection  with  a  frontier 
warfare.  He  saw  that,  in  effect,  it  was  the  key 
to  the  disputed  territory,  and  he  notes  in  his 
journal  the  result  of  his  observation,  simply  and 
clearly,  like  a  man  competent  to  the  work  in 
hand ' 

“  The  land  in  the  fork  I  think  extremely  well 
situated  for  a  fort,  as  it  has  the  absolute  com¬ 
mand  of  both  rivers.  The  land  at  the  point  is 
twenty  or  twenty-live  feet  above  the  common 
surface  of  the  water ;  aod  a  considerable  bot¬ 


tom  of  flat,  well-timbered  land  all  around  it, 
very  convenient  for  building.  The  rivers  are 
each  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  across,  and  run 
very  nearly  at  right  angles — Alleghany  bearing 
north-east,  and  Monongahela  south-east.  The 
former  of  these  is  a  very  rapid  and  swift  run¬ 
ning  water,  the  other  deep  and  still,  without  any 
perceptible  fall.” 

The  Ohio  Company  had  inclined  to  erect  a 
fort  about  two  miles  from  this  spot,  where  lived 
Shingiss,  King  of  the  Delawares,  whom  Wa.shing- 
ton  visited,  and  invited  to  meet  him  in  council 
at  Logstown.  He  observes  the  capabilities  of 
the  two  places,  and  gives  his  opinion  that  the 
fork  is  the  only  desirable  point  for  a  fortifi¬ 
cation. 

Arrived  at  Logstown  (in  what  is  at  present 
Beaver  County,  and  nearly  twenty  mites  from 
the  fork),  they  found  the  Half-King  to  be  absent 
on  a  hunting  expedition  at  Little  Beaver  Creek, 
about  fifteen  miles  distant  Monacatocha,  a 
chief,  received  the  little  party  in  friendly  wise, 
and  having  received  from  Washington  “  a  string 
of  wampum  and  a  twist  of  tobacco,”  promised 
to  send  a  runner  to  recall  the  Half-King,  and 
invite  other  sachems  to  a  consultation.  The 
same  evening  the  principal  men  of  the  village 
came  in  state  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  young 
envoy. 

The  next  morning  four  French  deserters  saun¬ 
tered  into  the  village,  from  whom  Washington 
learned  some  particulars  of  importance  to  his 
mission.  A  hundred  men  had  been  sent  from 
New  Orleans,  in  canoes  loaded  with  provisions, 
to  meet  a  body  deputed  for  that  purpose  from 
the  forts  upon  Lake  Erie.  He  learned  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  at  New  Orleans,  and  other  French 
stations,  and  that  the  latter  had  built  a  pal- 
lisadoed  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oboish 
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(.Wabash).  It  was  thus  evident  that  the  French 
were  as  enterprising  as  they  were  far-seeing  in 
regard  to  the  Western  Valley.  As  the  Wabash 
takes  its  rise  near  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  empties  into  the  Ohio,  which  in  turn  flows 
into  the  Mississippi,  this  nation  had  secured  an 
easy  and  uninterrupted  communication  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

At  noon  the  same  day,  the  25th  of  November, 
the  Half-King  returned  ;  and,  in  a  private  con¬ 
versation  with  Washington,  he  described  a  visit 


he  himself  had  made  the  French  commandant 
It  appears  plainly  that  the  Indian  statesmen 
were  in  great  perplexity  in  regard  to  their 
lands ;  what  with  the  arrogance  of  the  French, 
who  do  not  so  much  as  make  a  pretense  of  pay¬ 
ing  the  red  men  for  their  lands,  and  the  steady 
encroachments  of  the  English,  who  profess  to 
have  purchased  the  whole  Ohio  Valley  from  the 
Six  Nations  some  years  ago,  there  is  little  for  the 
poor  Indian  to  do  but  strike  hands  with  the  one 
of  his  foes  who  will  longest  defer  the  coup  de  grace. 


IHTERVTVW  WITH  THE  BALT  KINO. 


CHAPTER  Xiy. 

OOXPARINO  CLAIMS. 

Washington  invited  the  Half-King  to  his  tent, 
and  desired  him  to  relate  the  particulars  of  his 
interview  with  the  French  commandant.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  having  seated  himself  and  the  moun¬ 
tain  warrior  for  the  •  purpose  of  easy  inter¬ 
course— Davidson,  the  Indian  interpreter,  being 
on  hand  to  make  the  colloquy  understandable — 
the  Indian,  in  a  stately  manner,  related  his  ex¬ 
perience. 

He  had  been  received  coldly  and  even  sternly 
by  the  French  commandant.  Tanacharison 
learns  but  slowly  the  vices  of  the  civiUuee ;  the 
barbarian  hurls  bis  open  defiance,  plainly  to  be 
understood  as  the  warning  rattle  of  the  snake 
which  gives  the  note  of  attack  before  he  inflicts 
the  blow.  He  sends  the  block  wampum,  and 
turns  his  bock  upon  the  embassy  of  a  people 
whom  he  designs  to  iqjure  ;  and  he  finds  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  that  smooth-mouthed  double¬ 
dealing,  as  old  as  the  days  of  the  Jewish  soldier, 
when  be  salutes  his  rival  with  the  “  Art  thou  in 
health,  my  brother?”  and  then  stabs  him  under 
the  fifth  rib. 

French  and  English  have  ciyoled  the  Indian 
so  long  as  any  thing  is  to  be  gained  by  the 
process,  and  now  they  are  each  hurling  defiance 


at  the  other  about  possessions  which  are  theirs 
only  by  the  grim  law  that  “  might  makes  right.” 
The  English  keep  up  a  Bhow_of  friendliness,  at 
least,  to  their  red  brothers ;  but  the  French  have 
ceased  to  consider  further  hypocrisy  in  the  least 
needful.  Thus,  when  the  Half-King,  with  a 
grave  sense  of  wrong,  addressed  the  comman¬ 
dant  in  the  beautiful  imagery  native  to  the 
child-man,  who  impersonates  all  his  impressions, 
he  replied  to  him  as  a  schoolmaster  would  reply 
to  an  offending  boy.  Tanachari.son  recalled  his 
speech  as  he  sat  with  Wa.shington,  laying  aside 
the  calumet  with  dignified  courtesy  as  he  re¬ 
peated  the  words  then  uttered,  as  follows : 

“  Fathers,  I  am  come  to  tell  you  your  own 
speeches — what  your  own  word.«  have  declared. 
Fathers,  you,  in  former  days,  set  a  silver  basin 
before  us,  wherein  there  was  the  leg  of  a  bea¬ 
ver  (symbol  of  thrift  and  confederation),  and 
desired  all  the  nations  to  come  and  eat  of  it,  to 
eat  in  peace  and  plenty,  and  not  to  be  churlish 
to  one  another ;  and  if  any  such  person  should 
be  found  to  be  a  disturber,  I  here  lay  down  by  the 
edge  of  the  basin  a  rod,  which  you  must  scourge 
them  with  ;  and  if  your  father  should  get  fool¬ 
ish  in  his  old  days,  I  desire  you  to  use  it  upon 
me  os  well  as  the  others.” 

This  is  a  plain  statement  of  the  case.  Nathan, 
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the  prophet,  scarcely  would  have  done  better 
than  this  untutored  seer,  prompted  of  the  great 
Spirit.  Now  mark  the  home  thrust,  the  “  Thou 
art  the  man  1’’  of  Tanacharison. 

“  Now,  fathers,  it  it  you  who  are  the  disturbers  in 
this  land ;  you  come  and  build  your  towns,  and 
take  away  the  land  unknown  to  us  by  force. 

“  Fathers,  we  kindled  a  fire,  a  long  time  ago, 
at  a  place  called  Montreal,  where  we  desired  you 
to  stay,  and  not  come  and  intrude  upon  our 
land.  I  now  desire  you  to  go  back  to  that 
place ;  for,  be  it  known  to  you,  fathers,  this  land 
is  our  land,  and  not  yours. 

“  Fathers,  I  desire  you  may  hear  me  in  civil¬ 
ness  ;  if  not,  we  must  handle  that  rod  which  was 
laid  down  by  the  basin  for  the  use  of  the  ob¬ 
streperous.” 

An  honorable  and  timely  warning.  Tanacha- 
rison  goes  on  to  tell  that  he  is  willing  that  both 
French  and  English  should  trade  peaceably  with 
the  Indians,  but  cannot  permit  them  to  build 
towns  and  erect  fortifications.  He  explained 
fully  that  the  tribes  designed  to  keep  their  white 
brothers  at  arm’s  length,  and  were  not  to  be 
trifled  with.  The  old  chief  is  not  without  a 
manly  force  and  eloquence  on  this  occasion. 
After  having  given  his  own  speech,  he  proceeds, 
with  increasing  warmth,  to  relate  the  reply  of 
the  French  commandant  It  was  scornful  and 
threatening,  and  its  effect  such  that  it  alienated 
the  Half-King  at  once  from  all  alliance  with  the 
French.  He  had  called  him  “  child  ”  in  scorn, 
and  told  the  old  warrior  that  “  his  talk  was  fool¬ 
ish,”  and  denied  that  the  land  belonged  either  to 
the  Delawares,  Shawnees,  Six  Nations,  or  any 
other  of  the  tribes.  The  French  were  the  first 
to  discover  it,  and  they  would  keep  it. 

Tanacharison  bridled  his  wrath  in  the  best 
way  he  could,  and  then  inquired  what  had  be¬ 
come  of  two  Englishmen,  peaceable  trading 
men,  whom  they  had  taken  prisoners ;  he  was 
informed  that  they  had  been  taken  to  Canada, 
but  the  manner  of  the  Frenchman  was  so  ob¬ 
noxious,  that  further  conciliation  was  not  to  be 
thought  of. 

It  thus  became  evident  that  France  was  act¬ 
ing  in  defiance  of  ali  the  laws  of  national  honor, 
and  all  those  obligations  supposed  to  be  sacred 
and  inviolate  where  treaties  exist  between  na¬ 
tions.  She  was  the  aggressor  in  taking  pris¬ 
oners,  as  was  seen  at  Venango,  and  in  urging  the 
Indian  tribes  to  hostilities  upon  the  frontier.  As 
to  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  neither  English 
nor  French  had  in  reality  any  right  to  it,  if  we 
except  the  one  principle  that  the  people  who  are 
best  able  to  subdue  earn  thence  a  right  to  pos¬ 
session  ;  or  the  more  benevolent  one.  that  he 


who  is  able  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  but  one  grew  before  is  a  benefactor  to  the 
race.  Certain  it  is,  the  savage  hunter  requires  a 
vast  domain  to  supply  his  few  wants  ;  while  the 
same  area,  under  the  benign  rule  of  science  and 
cultivation,  afibrds  a  supply  for  millions. 

The  English  claimed  the  land  on  the  right  of 
purchase  from  the  Indians  in  1744,  and  by  the 
grant  of  the  Ohio  Company,  which  had  explored 
and  even  sent  families  west  of  the  Allegbanies ; 
the  French,  as  has  been  shown,  by  the  right  of 
discovery.  On  the  26th,  a  council  was  convened 
at  Logstown,  in  a  building  of  ample  size,  in 
which  was  assembled  the  congregated  wisdom 
of  the  woods.  Washington  stood  in  the  midst 
of  the  assembly,  his  fair  young  face  contrasting 
with  the  bronzed  features  of  ancient  and  powerful 
warriors,  and  explained  the  object  of  his  journey, 
which  was  to  visit  and  deliver  a  letter  to  the 
French  commandant.  He  told  them,  in  a  few 
manly  words,  that  the  Governor  of  Virginia 
wished  the  sachems  to  give  him  their  advice  and 
assistance,  and  to  point  out  the  best  road  and  the 
nearest  for  him  to  take.  Furthermore,  his  Honor 
desired  that  some  of  their  young  warriors  should 
accompany  the  embassy,  with  provisions  for  the 
way,  and  “  as  a  safeguard  against  those  Frcnch- 
Indians  who  have  taken  up  the  hatchet  against 
us.” 

Ho  then  presented  a  belt  of  wampum.  After 
due  consideration  between  themselves,  a  favora¬ 
ble  reply  was  given — favorable  to  the  designs  of 
the  Governor.  They  promised  “  to  give  up  the 
French  speech  belt,”  and  break  all  alliance  with 
them.  To  the  chagrin  of  Washington,  a  delay 
of  three  days  was  required  in  order  to  consult 
with  the  Shannoahs  and  Delawares,  and  induce 
them  to  join  fully  upon  the  side  of  the  English. 

The  next  day  runners  were  sent  to  the  Shan- 
noah  chiefs,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  them  into 
alliance  with  the  English.  This  primitive  mode 
of  communication  is  but  lately  extinct  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  A  swift-footed  runner 
bears  intelligence  to  a  given  point,  when  an¬ 
other  of  similar  celerity  starts  to  another  goal. 
We  are  all  of  us  familiar  with  the  “  speed. 
Mails,  speed,”  of  Walter  Scott,  and  hardly  re¬ 
member  that  the  same  mode,  equally  as  effective 
and  primitively  beautiful,  existed  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  woods.  A  goodly  sight  it  was  to  see  the 
light  and  graceful  youth,  with  his  robe  of  skins 
girt  about  his  loins,  his  eagle  plume  dancing  to 
the  wind,  bounding  from  cliff  to  cliff’,  adown  the 
green  vallies,  over  surging  brooks  and  roaring 
falls,  across  mighty  rapids,  through  densely 
wooded  glens,  staying  not  for  mountain-pass ; 
onward,  onward,  startling  the  eagle  from  his 
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eyrie,  and  sending  the  timid  deer  to  deeper 
coverts ;  pausing  not  though  the  deadly  mocca¬ 
sin  flattened  his  venomous  head  across  his  path, 
and  the  noble  rattlesnake  sprung  his  alarum 
notes  upon  the  very  knoll  over  which  his  foot  is 
leaping ;  the  bear  and  the  panther  win  not  a 
look  as  he  bounds  onward,  true  to  his  mission, 
despite  of  peril.  No  runner  of  the  Olympian 
games  ever  presented  a  finer  shape,  a  nostril 
better  curved,  or  foot  of  lighter  tread. 

Thus,  by  this  means,  tribe  was  linked  to  tribe. 
More  than  this,  these  runners  were  not  only 
swift  of  foot  and  brave  of  heart,  but  fluent  in 
tongue,  also,  to  convey  word  by  word  the 
speeches  of  the  council-flrc. 

Already  the  French  had  driven  the  English 
traders  from  the  Indian  village  of  Picqua,  a 
positively  hostile  and  unprovoked  movement  on 
their  part,  which  renders  all  talk  of  theirs,  im¬ 
plying  that  the  Colonies  of  England  were  the 
first  breakers  of  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
but  the  language  of  pretense. 

After  many  delays,  both  painful  and  annoy¬ 
ing  to  the  young  envoy,  a  suitable  escort  was 
provided,  and  they  sought  the  little  settlement 
of  Venango,  where  a  French  half-breed,  known 
as  Captain  Joncaire,  held  some  state  and  influ¬ 
ence.  He  was  accompanied,  also,  by  an  Indian 
official,  whose  duty  was  one  of  great  moment  to 
a  new  people — the  “  bearer  of  the  belts  of  wam¬ 
pum.”  He  was  a  sachem  of  the  Shannoahs, 
and  in  allusion  to  the  great  speeches  made  upon 
the  delivery  of  a  belt  of  wampum,  was  called 
White  Thunder. 

The  distance  from  the  forks  to  Venango  was 
no  more  than  seventy  miles,  yet  such  was  the 
state  of  the  weather  at  this  season  of  the  year 


augmenting  the  difficulties  of  travel,  that  they 
did  not  reach  their  destination  until  the  9th  of 
December.  Here  every  thing  wore  the  aspect 
of  a  French  settlement ;  French  flags  were  fly¬ 
ing,  and  they  were  at  once  informed  that  the 
“  French  commanded  the  Ohio.” 

In  other  words,  Captain  Joncaire,  was  for  the 
time  being,  king  of  the  passes.  This  wily  and 
eloquent  adventurer,  whose  power  over  the 
Western  tribes  was  only  equaled  by  that  of  the 
Schuylers  over  the  Mohawks,  had  been  taken 
prisoner  while  a  mere  boy,  by  a  band  of  Iroquois, 
who  adopted  him  into  their  tribe,  and  instructed 
him  in  all  the  graces  and  accomplishments  of  a 
life  in  the  wilderness,  till  it  was  said  of  him, 
that  “  he  had  the  wit  of  a  Frenchman  combined 
with  the  eloquence  of  an  Iroquois.”  Such  was 
his  address  that  he  was  often  sent  to  adjust  dififi- 
culties  between  contending  tribes,  which  he 
never  failed  to  effect.  He  mingled  in  their 
great  councils,  where  he  swayed  by  his  wisdom, 
and  won  them  to  his  opinions  by  the  force  of 
his  appeal.  Rich  in  resources,  with  the  procliv¬ 
ities  of  civilized  life,  he  readily  penetrated  the 
motives  of  the  savage.  He  was  the  companion 
of  the  young  men  in  the  chase,  and  a  match  for 
the  warrior  upon  the  battle-field.  He  excelled 
in  those  athletic  games,  and  games  of  chance 
and  skill,  so  prevalent  among  the  Indians,  and 
in  all  endeavors  won  the  admiration  of  the 
young  by  bis  prowess,  and  the  old  b^  his  wis¬ 
dom.  The  French  bad  been  at  great  pains  to 
I  secure  the  cooperation  of  this  wily  tactician  of 
the  woods,  and  relied  upon  his  good  offices  to 
secure  to  them  the  friendship  of  the  Western 
tribes. 

It  was  no  easy  task  for  Joncaire  to  secure  the 
aid  of  people  whose  sympathies  were  more  read¬ 
ily  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  English  than  the 
French.  He  but  partially  succeeded,  but  he 
obtained  what  was  a  point  of  great  importance 
to  his  French  allies — namely,  a  grant  of  land, 
where  be  might  build  himself  a  wigwam  and 
live  among  his  brethren,  the  Indians.  He  se¬ 
lected  a  spot  near  Niagara,  which,  a  simple 
dwelling  in  its  inception,  at  length  grew  into  a 
trading  station,  and  ere  long  was  Fort  Niagara, 
thus  affording  the  French  a  key  to  the  Lakes. 

Notwithstanding  the  boldness  with  which  Jon- 
caire  declar^  himself  commandant  of  the  Ohio, 
he  received  them  with  hospitality,  and  even 
made  a  grand  supper  on  the  occasion,  in  which 
the  wine  circulated  freely,  and  much  indiscreet 
talking  was  to  be  heard.  Washington,  the 
kingly  youth,  so  far  from  being  magnetized 
into  a  participation  with  this  excess,  retained 
;  his  composure,  while  their  noisy  host  and  his 
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friends  talked  a.s  men  will  when  the  wine  lets 
wit  out.  In  his  journal,  Washington  says : 

“  They  told  me  that  it  wa.s  their  absolute  de¬ 
sign  to  take  possession  of  the  Ohio,  and  by  G — 
they  would  do  it ;  for  that  although  they  were 
sensible  that  the  English  could  raise  two  men 
for  their  one,  yet  they  knew  their  motions  were  too 
slow  and  dilatory  to  present  any  undertaking.^' 

He  noted  all  their  revelations,  and  found  that 
the  Spring  was  to  witness  their  movements  upon 
an  enlarged  scale.  At  present,  they  considered 
the  season  too  far  advanced  for  effective  meas¬ 
ures.  rie  learned  the  situations  of  their  forts, 
the  nuE  '.or  of  their  forces,  and  their  intended 
mode  of  supplies.  Cool  and  self-restrained,  the 
young  Ulysses  listened  and  noted  all ;  and  thus 
did  the  sobriety  of  Washington  defeat  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  veteran  Machiavel  of  the  wilderness, 
who,  there  is  no  doubt,  expected  to  see  a  young, 
robust  man,  full  of  animal  life,  fall  at  once  into 
the  excesses  of  the  wine-cup.  But  he  was  mis¬ 
taken,  and  we  are  proud  to  record  it  in  this  day, 
when  the  value  of  such  testimony  is  known  and 
felt. 

The  party  was  detained  several  days  at  Ve¬ 
nango,  by  rain,  and  still  more  by  the  intrigues 
of  Joncaire,  who  plied  the  poor  monarch  of  the 
woods  with  liquor  till  the  “  Bearer  of  the  Belts  ” 
quite  forgot  his  oflBce,  and  the  great  speech- 
maker,  White  Thunder,  rolled  ingloriously  upon 
the  floor,  overcome  with  the  potency  of  that 
which  humbles  the  strong  man  and  subdues  the 
fair  woman  to  destruction. 

At  length,  when  ready  to  start  for  Lake  Erie, 
they  found  an  addition  of  four  persons  had  been 
made  to  their  party,  which  increased  the  dilfl- 
culiies  of  Washington  very  greatly.  He  soon 
felt  that  the  new  comers  were  using  every  art 
to  detach  their  Indian  friends  from  their  duty  to 


him,  and  thus  leave  him  to  the  uncertain  mer¬ 
cies  of  traveling  a  hostile  country,  in  the  dead 
of  Winter,  with  scarcely  a  hope  of  escape. 

Having  reached  French  Creek,  they  found  it 
commanded  by  St.  Pierre,  an  accomplished  man, 
a  handsome  and  courteous,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  military  order  of  St.  Louis.  A  soldierly 
man  likewise,  and  conscious  that  delays  were 
advantageous  to  his  sovereign,  he  punctiliously 
refused  to  receive  the  credentials  of  Washington, 
asserting  that  Reperti  was  of  right  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  fort.  The  latter  soon  after  made 
his  appearance,  when  the  letter  of  Gov.  Dinwid¬ 
dle  was  suitably  received. 

Very  irksome  were  the  forms  and  ceremonies 
with  which  the  mission  of  Washington  was  now 
encumbered.  But  he  was  not  idle.  He  took  an 
accurate  survey  of  the  fort,  noted  its  means  of 
defense,  and  bade  his  people  count  the  canoes 
and  batteaux  which  he  saw  were  laid  up  for  the 
service  of  the  Western  army  upon  the  opening 
of  Spring.  Nothing  that  a  wise  forethought 
could  do  to  aid  his  Government  was  left  undone 
by  their  able  envoy.  At  length,  perceiving  the 
horses  to  be  suffering  much  for  want  of  proper 
supplies,  and  the  weather  remaining  stormy, 
with  rain  and  snow,  he  ordered  the  party  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Venango,  and  there  await  his  appearance. 

Here,  as  at  Joncaire’s,  the  most  pertinacious 
efforts  were  made  to  detach  the  Belt-carrier  from 
his  interests,  and  he  urged  him  strenuously  to 
return  ;  but  the  old  man  bad  iqjured  himself  by 
travel  and  drink,  and  was  obliged  to  be  left  be¬ 
hind  at  Venango,  under  a  solemn  pledge  of 
fldelity,  which  was  as  faithfully  kept. 

At  length,  the  punctilious  Frenchmen  deliv¬ 
ered  their  letters  to  Washington,  and  he  retakes 
to  his  homeward  journey.  French  Creek  was 
swollen  by  the  rains,  and  turbid  with  floating 
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ice,  which  dashed  the  frail  canoe  from  side  to 
side  in  momentary  danger  of  destruction.  They 
were  often  obliged  to  stand  midlcg  in  the  water, 
while  .they  wrenched  it  from  entangling  ice,  or 
carried  it  across  the  rapids — or,  Indian-like, 
shouldered  it  across  portages. 

Can  we,  who  look  back,-  from  our  present 
stand-point  of  time,  and  behold  the  brave  youth, 
through  the  short  Winter  days,  struggling  with 
cold  and  and  hardship — sleepless  at  night,  pro¬ 
pelling  the  little  craft  amid  storms  and  dark¬ 
ness,  breasting  the  elements  with  a  strong  will 
and  a  manly  purpose ;  can  we  doubt  that  an 
all-knowing,  all-protective  Father  beheld  the 
struggle,  and  held  over  the  youth  an  all-loving 
and  protecting  hand  ? 


It  was  now  Christmas  day — the  cold  unabated, 
the  difficulties  of  the  route  rather  increased 
than  diminished.  Washington*  looked  around 
upon  his  impoverished  and  sufi'ering  little  party ; 
the  men  fatigued,  the  horses  worn  and  weary. 
He  dismounted  from  his  saddle,  and  gave  the 
animal  to  the  baggage  master.  He  laid  aside 
the  ordinary  dress  of  the  citizen  and  officer,  and, 
having  assumed  an  Indian  hunting  dress,  with  cap 
and  leggins,  proceeded  on  foot  This  mode  of 
traveling  was  slow  and  wearisome  to  one  who 
had  accomplished  the  object  of  his  journey,  and 
whose  desires  perpetually  outran  his  ability  to 
proceed. 

He  at  length  placed  the  cavalcade  under  the 
command  of  the  faithful  Yon  Broam,  and  re- 
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solved,  bj  the  aid  of  his  compass,  to  make  his  t 
way  through  the  woods  directly  to  the  forks  of 
the  Ohio.  Soon  the  hardy  young  man  has 
buckled  a  watch-coat  around  him,  strapped  a 
pack  to  his  back,  containing  the  precious  letter 
from  the  French  commandant,  some  provisions 
and  other  necessaries,  and  with  gun  in  hand,  and 
the  faithful,  cheery  pioneer.  Gist,  by  his  side, 
starts,  in  the  dead  of  Winter,  across  the  wilder¬ 
ness  on  foot 

As  they  wended  onward  they  became  aware  that 
their  movements  were  watched,  and  had  reason  to 
apprehend  the  worst,  for  the  Indians  of  that  re¬ 
gion  were  well  known  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  French.  The  utmost  circumspection  became 
requisite,  the  extreme  cold,  and  the  presence  of 
numerous  wild  beasts,  rendered  a  fire  needful  at 
night,  and  yet  to  light  one  was  to  expose  them¬ 
selves  to  the  deadly  tomahawk  or  the  murder¬ 
ous  aim  of  a  subtile  and  hidden  foe. 

Arriving  at  a  town  bearing  the  startling  appel¬ 
lation  of  Murdering  Town,  they  found  a  party  of 
Indians  who  called  Mr.  Gist  by  name,  and  made 
so  many  inquiries,  that  it  became  obvious  that 
they  were  out  for  the  purpose  of  waylaying 
them.  Mr.  Gist,  who  kept  a  journal  of  this 
journey,  was  confident  he  had  seen  one  of  the 
savages  at  Venango,  and  believed  him  to  be  an 
emissary  of  the  crafty  Joncaire.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  deemed  advisable  to  keep  one  of  these  sus¬ 
picious  Indians  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  guide, 
and  the  alacrity  with  which  he  consented  and 
entered  upon  his  duties,  served  still  more  to 
deepen  their  distrust. 

[To  be  continued.] 

*  OUR  COLLEGES _ No.  Il.» 

The  life  of  the  scholar,  thoughtful  and  re¬ 
cluse,  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  feverish 
excitements  which  fill  the  minds  of  men  in  the 
more  turbulent  pursuits  of  life.  Inoffensive  and 
gentle,  to  the  man  of  action  he  seems  childishly 
weak,  if  not  hopelessly  useless  in  the  world ; 
but  to  him,  more  than  to  the  soldier  or  the 
ruler,  is  the  world  indebted  for  its  absolute 
progress.  Aristotle  and  Plato  were,  to  the 
idle  coxcombs  of  Athens,  no  more  than  peda¬ 
gogues,  whose  notions  were  queer,  and  whose 
contempt  for  the  little  ambitions  in  which  most 
of  the  Athenians  were  absorbed  was  a  subject 
of  pity,  if  not  of  disgust  The  ages  roll  onward, 
and  the  youth  who  had  flaunted  their  gay  robes 
at  the  races,  and  won  the  smiles  of  women  by 
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their  hyacinthine  locks,  looped  back  by  golden 
grasshoppers — the  rollicking  youngster  who 
scribbled  with  the  delicate  stylus,  upon  slips  of 
papyrus,  the  last  witty  couplet  or  crystal-fine 
epigram,  have  long  since  mingled  their  delicate 
carcases  with  indistinguishable  dust,  while  those 
grave  old  thinkers  sit,  Zeus-like,  upon  their  an¬ 
cient  thrones,  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  man  of  ideas  helpB~on  the  ages,  and  the 
work  of  the  statesman  is  but  the  carrying  out  of 
ideas;  the  soldier,  also,  in  a  bold,  bad  way, 
helps  them  on  in  like  manner,  for  out  of  the 
reeking  garments  of  the  slain  arise  snow-white 
witnesses  for  the  truth,  born  of  God’s  pity,  and 
God’s  power,  also,  or  the  earth  were  a  charnel- 
house. 

We  have  no  sympathy  for  the  selfish  student, 
the  artist  in  words,  the  pedantic  revamper  of 
musty,  worn-out  ideas ;  but  the  thorough  searcher 
into  knowledge,  the  man  who  penetrates  to  the 
secrets  of  nature,  and  can  “  tell  all  herbs,  from 
the  hyssop  on  the  wall  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,’’ 
who  will,  like  Cuvier,  take  the  vertebra;  of  an 
animal  and  reconstruct  the  creature  in  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  his  old  bone,  muscle  and  integument, 
so  that  we  look,  as  it  were,  into  the  arcana  of 
the  universe,  and  read  the  divine  thought  from 
the  inception  of  the  molusca  to  the  God-imaged 
man,  is  entitled  to  our  reverence  and  our  grati¬ 
tude.  All  that  reveals  to  us  the  meaning  of 
these  beautiful  hieroglyphics  with  which  the 
skies  above  and  the  earth  beneath  are  over-writ¬ 
ten  with  the  finger  of  God,  is  good  and  wor¬ 
shipful  work  in  our  eyea 

Thus  the  true  great  poets  must  always  be 
Shakespeare  and  Milton — for  neither  in  prose  or 
poetry  will  any  one,  till  we  have  a  new  revela¬ 
tion,  go  beyond  the  interpretation  of  human  na¬ 
ture  by  the  one,  or  the  interpretation  of  human 
ideas  by  the  other.  Sentiment  and  the  realm  ot 
the  beautiful  are  a  common  empire,  never  to  be 
monopolized  by  the  children  of  song,  and  they 
who  give  us  the  highest  expression  of  these  arc 
our  benefactors. 

But,  be  it  remembered,  there  is  still  another 
class  in  the  world  to  whom  come  none  of  the 
awards  of  fame — whose  memory  lives  only  in 
the  minds  of  a  group  who  go  out  into  the  world 
stamped,  indelibly  stamped,  with  the  impress  of 
their  minds.  We  mean  the  teacher.  In  com¬ 
mon  country  parlance,  the  schoolmaster.  When 
the  world  is  wiser,  better,  more  civilized,  the 
teacher  will  stand  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  those 
to  whom  honor  is  awarded.  Men  and  women 
will  look  carefully  to  the  qualifications  of  those 
to  whom  is  entrusted  the  forming  of  the  plastic 
mind  of  the  child.  It  will  not  then  be  sufficient 
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that  the  teacher  implant  Bcience  and  literature  ;  i  men ;  and  many  a  wild  hunter  of  the  woods  laid 
the  more  profound  and  delicate  task  is  his  of  di-  aside  the  bow  and  arrow,  the  deer-skin  robe  and 


rccting  the  understanding  to  great  principles,  and 
the  heart  to  that  truth  and  beauty  from  whence 
emanate  the  life  of  the  good  citizen,  and  the 
Christ-like  child  of  the  great  Father. 

Nest  to  the  mother’s  is  the  teacher’s  task,  the 
one  great  and  significant  office  in  the  body  poli¬ 
tic — the  one  out  of  which  is  evolved  the  nation¬ 
ality  of  a  people.  We  care  little,  comparatively, 
for  the  laws  of  a  country,  for  be  they  good  or 
bad,  the  careful  mother  and  the  responsible 
teacher  will  eventually  bring  about  beneficent 
changes. 

At  the  time  that  George  Washington  was 
drilling  his  young  associates  into  military  com¬ 
panies,  and  learning  practically  the  graces  of 
obedience  at  home,  to  prepare  him  for  the  digni¬ 
ties  of  command  abroad — a  gprowing  stripling, 
and  full  of  promise — while  Virginia  was  send¬ 
ing  her  youth  to  England  for  that  instruction 
denied  them  by  the  features  of  her  institutions 
at  home ;  about  the  time  when  George  Whit¬ 
field  was  calling  all  men  to  repent,  like  another 
John  the  Baptist  crying  in  the  wilderness,  a 
quiet  Connecticut  clergyman,  by  the  name  of 
Wheelock,  was  laboriously  and  piously  striving 
to  win  souls  to  Christ,  in  his  Sunday  ministra¬ 
tions  of  the  pulpit,  while  all  the  week  he  di¬ 
rected  the  studies  of  a  group  of  young  men, 
who  were  zealous  students  without  any  doubt, 
for  the  good  pastor  tanght  them,  because  of  his 
love  for  knowledge,  and  because  these  youth 
needed  his  assistance.  We  can  well  imagine 
that  there  were  no  rollicking  night  frolics  under 
the  simple  dispensation  of  Parson  Wheelock. 
Little  time  was  lost  then  in  the  ordinary  vani¬ 
ties  of  young  men ;  there  were  no  Sunday  walks 
and  visits  to  be  taken — no  tobacco  to  be 
chewed — no  cigar  to  muddle  the  brain  to  dreams, 
when  hard  thinking  should  be  done;  no  un¬ 
seemly  ogling  of  young  girls,  while  the  dear, 
good  parson,  in  this  State  of  blue  laws  and 
steady  habits,  held  forth  in  a  sermon  two  hours 
in  length,  followed  by  a  wrestling  in  prayer, 
during  which  the  whole  congregation  stood  rev¬ 
erently  upon  their  feet  for  a  full  long  hour  or 
more. 

Those  were  the  days  to  try  the  mettle  of  a 
man,  and  the  patience  of  a  woman  ;  and,  truth 
to  say,  the  battles  of  ’76  prove  that  that  was  a 
training  not  to  be  despised. 

Among  the  pupils  of  Parson  Wheelock  was  a 
handsome  Mohegan  youth,  who  seems  to  have 
well  rewarded  the  pains  of  the  teacher  at  a  pe- 


eagle  plume,  to  sit  wearily  at  the  desk,  conning 
lore  which  had  no  link  of  memories,  by  the  blood 
of  inheritance,  in  his  primitive  mind.  Mr. 
Wheelock  was  more  than  rewarded  for  his  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  Indian  boy,  who  was  called 
Samson  Occum,  and  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
establishing  a  missionary  school,  from  which 
teachers  should  emanate,  who  eventually  should 
evangelize  the  roving  children  of  the  woods, 
from  Maine  to  Georgia ;  for  as  yet  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  was  a  terra  ineognUa  to  all  but  a  few 
pious  missionaries  and  adventurers — De  Soto, 
Marquette,  and  La  Salle,  with  their  compatriots. 

Indian  pupils  gathered  around  the  good  man 
lovingly,  as  they  had  done  about  the  pious 
Ralle,  in  Maine ;  and  even  the  children  of  the 
Delaware  tribe  found  their  way  east,  and  sat 
side  by  side  with  the  Pequod  and  Narragansett. 
A  thrifty  fanner  by  the  name  of  Joshua  Moore, 
inspired  by  the  love  of  doing  good  works,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  ten  years  added  so  much  to 
the  funds  of  Parson  Wheelock  that  the  benefac¬ 
tion  became  greatly  effective.  Samson  Occam 
went  to  England,  where  the  novelty  of  a  hand¬ 
some,  educated  Indian  begging  funds  for  the 
establishment  of  a  hall  of  science  and  learning 
upon  his  ancient  hunting  grounds  and  battle¬ 
fields,  at  once  attracted  attention  and  secured 
ample  funds. 

After  some  discussion  as  to  the  best  location, 
it  was  at  length  determined  to  found  a  college 
in  the  western  part  of  New  Hampshire,  and  a 
charter  was  accordingly  obtained  in  1769.  This 
is  the  foundation  of  what  is  now  known  as  Dart¬ 
mouth  College.  « 


Dr.  Wheelock,  a  hale  man  of  sixty,  left  Leba¬ 
non  the  next  year,  and  removed  to  the  place 


riod  when  the  educating  of  the  Indian  was  a  |  designated.  He  and  his  coadjutors  were  not 


work  of  primary  importance  in  the  eyes  of  pious  ;  deterred  by  trifles.  The  spot  was  in  the  midst 
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of  a  dense  forest,  from  which  ferocious  beasts 
were  as  yet  hardly  expelled.  They  lived  in  log 
houses,  and  conned  the  classics  within  sound  of 
the  prowling  wolf  and  barking  fox.  The  coun¬ 
try  was  disturbed  by  the  struggle  for  our  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  many  of  the  young  men  laid  aside 
the  academic  robe  to  do  brave  battle  for  human 
liberty ;  still,  the  good  president  remained  at 
his  post,  feeling  that  to  be  his  vocation,  although 
he  sent  out  his  own  son  to  do  manful  service  in 
the  American  army. 

The  soldierly  scholar,  John  Wheelock,  became 
the  second  President  of  Dartmouth.  Indeed,  the 
college  should  be  rechristened  to  Wheelock  Col¬ 
lege  instead  of  Dartmouth  ;  for  the  long  services 
of  the  first  Wheeiock  were  worth  more  to  the 
country  than  any  thing  to  be  purchased  by  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents.  The  present  name  was  given  in 
honor  of  Lord  Dartmouth,  who  contributed  to 
the  funds  of  the  original  school,  and  became 
one  of  its  Board  of  Trustees. 

In  1815,  a  collision  arose  between  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  New  Hampshire  and  the  corporation 
of  Dartmouth.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  sub¬ 
sequent  contest,  the  great  Daniel  Webster  first 
became  known  extensively  to  the  public  for  the 
possession  of  those  vast  logical  powers  which 
have  since  made  him  renowned  the  world  over. 


He  took  the  same  side  advocated  by  John  Mar¬ 
shall,  in  favor  of  constitutional  principles,  con¬ 
tending  that  a  charter  could  not  be  annulled  by 
legislative  interference ;  but  only  by  the  consent 
of  those  to  whom  it  was  given  or  their  repre¬ 
sentatives,  or  be  forfeited  by  abuse.  The  plea 
was  made  by  Webster,  and  men  to  this  day  speak 
of  it  as  a  master  efibrt  of  the  human  mind.  His 
associates  were  Joseph  Hopkinson,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Jeremiah  Smith,  and  Jeremiah  Mason— 
the  Christian  names  of  the  whole  four  attesting 
their  good  Puritanic  blood,  by  which  means  boys 
were  apt  to  bear  the  names  of  John,  Solomon, 
David,  or  Bezaleel ;  and  the  girls  those  of  Pa¬ 
tience,  Hannah,  and  Elizabeth. 

On  the  other  side,  the  council  was  no  less  re¬ 
nowned  at  the  time — the  acute,  profound  and 
witty  John  Holmes,  of  Maine ;  William  Pinck¬ 
ney  and  William  Wirt,  of  Maryland.  It  must 
have  been  an  occasion  when  even  Homer’s  gods 
might  be  pardoned  for  looking  over  the  battle¬ 
ments  of  Olympus  to  watch  the  contest.  Web¬ 
ster’s  argument  prevailed,  and  the  College  car¬ 
ried  the  day. 

Thus,  out  of  what  was  once  Parson  'Wheelock’s 
little  parsonage,  and  subsequently  Joshua  Moore’s 
Charity  School,  grew  up  the  present  flourishing 
and  well-endowed  Dartmouth. 


dickhcboic  oolumc. 


Dickinson  College,  situated  in  Carlisle,  Cum¬ 
berland  County,  Pennsylvania,  was  not  founded 
till  about  the  close  of  our  war  of  Independence, 
at  a  time  when  the  country  was  exhausted  by 
that  long  struggle,  which  had  reduced  even  op¬ 
ulent  families  to  indigence.  But  as  property  is 


of  value  only  as  it  can  be  employed  in  the  midst 
of  a  community  where  human  virtues  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  just  and  liberal  institutions,  the  man 
or  woman  who  will  not  sacrifice  it  when  these 
principles  are  at  stake,  is  little  worthy  of  respect 
or  consideration  of  any  kind.  At  this  crisis. 
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wise  observers  saw  the  need  of  prompt  and  elS- 
cient  action  to  encourage  schools  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning,  lest  the  benefits  we  had  just 
secured  by  our  political  freedom,  diould  be  en¬ 
dangered  by  the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  the 
people. 

The  Hon.  John  Dickinson  (for  whom  the  col¬ 
lege  was  subsequently  named),  and  the  cele¬ 
brated  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  by  their  infiuence 
and  writings,  succeeeded  in  forming  an  associa¬ 
tion  with  this  object  in  view,  and  from  thence 
originated  Dickinson  College.  Dr.  Rush,  a 
hard-working  man  himself,  and  regarding  a 
solid  use  of  a  man’s  faculties  the  most  desirable 
thing  for  him,  looked  upon  this  plan  of  a  col¬ 
lege,  in  the  depths  of  the  wilderness,  to  be  filled 
with  shaggy,  toilsome  youth,  fresh  from  the 
plow  or  the  workshop,  as  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  promising  features  of  the  infant  Re¬ 
public. 

Accordingly,  he  wrote  in  glowing  colors  to 
the  Rev.  Charles  Nisbet,  a  well-to-do  Scottish 
divine,  living  comfortably  at  Montrose,  urging 
him  to  accept  the  presidency.  Surrounded  by 
an  agreeable  and  appreciative  assemblage  of 
learned  and  intelligent  personages,  who  relished 
well  his  learning  and  his  logic,  seasoned,  as  they 
were,  by  a  ready  wit,  at  once  pungent  and  unc¬ 
tuous — at  the  hight  of  his  reputation  at  this 
time,  and  not  having  reached  the  meridian  of 
his  powers — the  learned  doctor  might  well  hesi¬ 
tate  upon  such  a  step.  However,  such  was  the 
winning  eloquence  of  Dr.  Rush,  that  Dr.  Nisbet, 
despite  the  remonstrances  of  all  his  friends  and 
hangers-on,  left  his  cannie  Scottish  home  and 
people  to  sow  the  seeds  of  learning  in  a  new 
land,  combined  with  the  more  diflicult  task  bf 
subduing  to  order  a  troop  of  young  boys,  who 
bad  broken  loose  from  the  lax  government  of 
superannuated  grandfathers  and  heart-sick  moth¬ 
ers,  whose  husbands  had  perished  in  battle,  or 
who  had  returned  home  to  die  of  sickness  or  old 
wounds. 

Dr.  Nisbet  reached  Carlisle  on  the  fourth  day 
of  July,  1785,  while  the  people  were  boisterous 
in  celebration  of  our  Independence.  Little  im¬ 
agination  is  requisite  to  picture  the  scene  as 
it  appeared  to  the  sleek  divine,  fresh  from 
halls  of  learning,  social  refinements,  and  a  peo¬ 
ple  BO  orderly  and  undemonstrative  as  the 
Scotch.  We  doubt  not  the  whole  seemed  mot¬ 
ley  enough  to  his  eye  ;  but  to  us,  who  know  the 
cost  of  that  war  and  its  results,  every  tattered 
hat,  and  ragged  garment,  and  dilapidated  shoe, 
wears  a  tender  and  sacred  aspect ;  and  if  the 
mirth  be  uncouth,  braggart  and  noisy,  we  can 
see  that  men  flrom  the  thraldom  of  oppression 


and  the  rage  of  the  battle-field,  are  not  likely  to 
study  manner  or  dramatic  effects ;  and  he  who 
can  turn  aught  of  the  kind  into  a  subject  for 
mirth  has  a  streak  of  ghastliness  in  his  make, 
crossed  by  a  thread  of  the  traitorous,  which  we 
by  no  means  love  to  contemplate. 

The  result  to  Dr.  Nisbet  was  as  might  have 
been  anticipated.  He  belonged  to  the  old  order 
of  things,  and  could  not  well  adapt  himself  to 
the  new.  He  and  his  family  suffered  gp%atly 
from  the  climate — a  sickness  doubtlessly  aggra¬ 
vated  by  mental  discontent.  He  expected 
all  this  disorder  of  youth  and  a  new  country 
to  assume  at  once  under  his  eye  order  and  har¬ 
mony.  He  was  mistaken,  of  course ;  the  people 
were  jealous  of  restriction  of  every  kind — were 
not,  and  are  not  to  this  day,  a  docile  people. 
The  good  doctor  appealed,  remonstrated,  and 
wore  out  his  patience  by  apparently  ineffectual 
effort,  and  soon  resigned  his  position,  designing 
to  return  to  Scotland.  This  awoke  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  trustees,  who  saw  that  such  a  man 
must  not  be  lost  to  the  institution,  and  he  was 
accordingly  reinstated  president,  and  more  ef¬ 
fectually  sustained.  He  at  once  redeemed  him¬ 
self  by  a  series  of  efforts  truly  remarkable,  giv¬ 
ing  lectures  himself  upon  all  subjects,  which 
would  ordinarily  demand  the  labor  of  half  a 
dozen  professors  in  our  day  of  high  pay  and 
small  work.  Dr.  Nisbet  was  evidently  a  consci¬ 
entious,  hard-working  man,  and  a  vigorous,  un¬ 
tiring  scholar,  who  should  have  been  better 
rewarded  ;  and  would  have  been  so  but  for  the 
unsettled  transition  state  of  the  country,  where 
so  much  was  to  be  done,  and  the  aids  of  wisdom 
and  experience  so  much  needed.  It  would  have 
been  better  could  the  good  man  have  identified 
his  interests  and  sympathies  fully  with  the 
country  ;  but  this  was  not  in  his  nature,  and  so 
he,  faithful,  good  man  that  be  was,  continued 
with  a  grim  sort  of  pleasantry  at  his  task — and 
most  certainly  with  a  soldier-like  valor — for  full 
eighteen  years,  when  he  laid  down  his  well-used 
weapons  and  died  before  his  time,  worn  out  in  a 
sort  of  constrained  duty. 

He  was  no  ordinary  man.  He  was  versed  in 
many  languages  and  in  much  science,  even  dip¬ 
ping  into  that  fascinating  arcana  of  the  mystics, 
astrology. 

Dickinson  College  has  fluctuated  in  its  career 
with  various  successes.  At  one  time  it  was 
closed  for  six  years,  which  must  have  been  an  ill 
thing  in  a  population  like  ours,  in  which  book¬ 
learning  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  although  we 
solemnly  believe  it  is  much  of  it  dispensed  in 
a  very  poor,  ineffective  manner.  At  length,  the 
college  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Methodist 
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denomination,  since  which  time  its  career  has 
been  onward — its  catalogue  displaying  a  goodly 
show  of  professorships  and  pupils. 


ST.  JOBS’S  OOLLSOE. 


Scarcely  had  the  echo  of  the  Revolutionary 
guns  died  upon  the  air,  ere  we  find  Washington, 
always  ready  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  be¬ 
loved  country,  contributing  liberally  to  a  fund 
which  should  endow  a  college  in  the  State  of 
Maryland.  He  visited  the  site  personally,  so 
early  as  1784.  The  next  year,  by  an  Act  of  As¬ 


sembly,  another  college,  upon  a  similar  plan, 
was  started ;  and,  subsequently,  the  two  were 
combined,  and  composed  the  present  St  John’s 
College,  Annapolis.  It  soon  became  liberally 
endowed,  by  subscriptions  and  other  ways,  and 
Dr.  John  McDowell  was  elected  president 

Owing  to  conflicting  religious  opinions,  the 
college  became  obnoxious  to  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture — which,  in  1805,  withdrew  the  fund  which 
had  been  granted  by  previous  Assemblies  ;  and 
the  institution,  in  consequence,  became  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  very  seriously  embarrassed.  Subse¬ 
quently,  a  sum  of  money  was  voted  it,  but  in¬ 
sufficient  to  meet  its  demands;  and,  finally,  a 
lottery  was  granted  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
the  supply.  This  is  an  objectionable  mode,  at 
the  best ;  for  while  the  cause  of  learning  may  be 
advanced  upon  one  hand  by  the  means,  the  loss 
in  good  morals,  which  alone  can  make  learning 
either  desirable  or  respectable,  must  have  been 
very  great  on  the  other. 

At  present,  St.  John’s  College  is  in  a  highly 
flourishing  condition — well  endowed  and  well  at¬ 
tended.  The  present  head  of  the  institution  has 
held  his  office  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury. 


3  ECT 

K  M 1 1 

UMIVEKSITT  or  BORTH  CiBOLOrA. 


If  the  history  of  all  the  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing  in  the  country  could  be  faithfully  and  hon- 
nestly  written,  it  would  most  probably  appear 
that  women  have  everywhere  toiled  untiringly 
to  promote  their  interests.  In  their  small  but 
laborious  way,  it  is  astonishing  how  much  they 
will  achieve  in  any  purpose  they  may  have  at 
heart.  Excellent  spinsters  will  sit  for  whole 
months  manufacturing  astonishing  doll-babies, 
black  and  white,  girls  and  boys,  costumed  after 
every  nation  under  the  sun,  the  sale  of  which  is 


to  found  a  professorship  in  some  impoverished 
college,  or  prepare  some  “  indigent  young  man 
for  the  ministry.”  Dear  souls!  their  reward 
will  assuredly  follow  their  good  intents — for  the 
goodness  of  the  work  may  be  questioned.  A 
young  man  who  cannot  from  his  own  energies 
make  his  way  to  any  and  every  position  his  am¬ 
bition  covets,  will  never  be  raised  thereto  by 
outside  help.  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a 
way,  and  he  is  a  poor  representative  of  a  man 
who  crones  over  his  own  maudlin  wishes,  and 
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Buffers  women  to  do  the  work  required  to  ad¬ 
vance  them.  , 

We  have  known  more  than  one  “piau*  ywng 
man,"  as  these  good  women  called  him,  who 
was  not  ashamed  to  pocket  the  money  so  raised, 
and  then  turn  about  and  ridicule  his  benefac¬ 
tors  ;  and  more  than  one  has  not  only  proved 
himself  unworthy  of  such  benefaction,  but  to- ; 
tally  unworthy  the  sacred  office  he  assumed.  If  i 
women  would  help  themselves  more,  and  leave 
young  men  to  make  their  own  way,  it  would  be 
better  for  them  in  every  sense,  for  a  youth  who 
cannot  help  himself,  cannot  well  be  helped.  | 

Again,  young  girls  and  gentle  married  dames 
busy  themselves  in  making  “  tidies,”  pincush- ! 
ions,  and  every  kind  of  knicknackcry,  till  finally 
an  expensive  fair  is  the  result ;  and  a  sum  of , 
money  thus  raised  has  helped  on  many  a  seat  of  | 
learning,  while  they,  the  donors,  become  the  j 
subjects  of  infinite  jests,  and  much  of  a  humili-  j 
ating  kind  of  patronage  from  the  wire-pullers,  i 
who  have  converted  their  delicate  fingers  into  | 
“  cat’s  paws,”  to  rake  their  own  chestnuts  out 
of  the  fire.  In  the  process  of  time,  women  will 
work  with  more  dignity,  but  let  us  not  withhold 
from  them  the  candid  meed  of  praise  for  work  : 
whose  object  was  noble,  and  involved  generous 
and  beautiful  emotions.  The  shame  belongs  to 
those  who  undervalue  the  bridge  which  has  car¬ 
ried  them  well  over. 

In  North  Carolina,  when  the  women  of  New-  ! 
burn  and  Raleigh  learned  the  necessities  of  their  j 
Infant  college,  they  met  together  and  raised  a 
handsome  sum  for  its  relief,  pledging  themselves 
to  further  aid  as  occasion  should  require.  We 
are  not  told  how  the  sum  was  raised,  but  can  | 
easily  imagine  the  process.  The  women  of  the 
South  are  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  cause 
of  education,  or  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
among  themselves.  Our  present  illustration  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  was  furnished 
by  Miss  Phillips,  whose  father  is  the  mathemat¬ 
ical  professor  of  the  institution.  Peter  Cooper, 
of  New  York,  in  the  noble  building  he  is  erect¬ 
ing  in  our  city,  to  be  devoted  “  to  science  and 
art,”  has  made  arrangements  for  a  school  of  de¬ 
sign  for  women.  When  will  some  wealthy  and 
large-minded  man  do  as  much  for  the  South. 

Dr.  Joseph  Caldwell  became  early  associated 
with  the  college,  and  to  bis  untiring  energy,  his 
devotion  and  capacity,  it  is  greatly  indebted  for 
its  success.  Its  prospects  have  steadily  bright¬ 
ened  since  “  the  day  of  small_thing8,”  when  the 
young  alma  mater,  at  her  first  anniversary  in 
1798,  looked  tenderly  upon  her  little  group  of 
nine  graduating  youth,  up  to  the  present  time, 
when  three  or  four  hundred  are  yearly  dismissed 


from  her  fostering  arms.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact 
that  several  of  the  Episcopal  bishops  and  cler¬ 
gymen  of  distinction,  among  whom  is  the  ele¬ 
gant  and  accomplished  Dr.  Hawks,  were  gradu¬ 
ates  of  this  institution.  Among  the  Presidents, 
Mr.  Polk  was  educated  here,  as  also  W.  R.  King, 
ex-Vice  President 

WHAT  IS  LIGHT? 

I  QUESTION  whether  there  is  one  in  a  hundred 
of  those  that  sit  before  the  camera  for  their  por¬ 
traits,  who  ever  dreams  of  the  mystery  and  the 
majesty  there  are  enveloped  in  the  little  act  of 
imprinting  his  lineaments  upon  the  silvered 
plate.  But  there  are  both.  There  is  a  world 
of  suggestion  for  the  philosopher.  There  is  a 
heaven  of  inspiration  for  the  poet  It  suggests 
to  the  mind  of  the  former  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  nature  of  light.  He  is  led  by  it 
to  see  the  inconsistency,  or  the  awkwardness,  to 
say  the  least,  of  the  hyxiothesis  which  considers 
light  to  he  composed  of  particles  of  a  subtsUmce 
emanating  from  burning  or  luminous  bodies; 
which  hypothesis,  in  accounting  for  his  image 
impressed  upon  the  plate,  would  force  him  to 
the  most  ludicrous  idea  that  these  substantial 
particles  from  the  luminous  sun,  in  falling  upon 
him,  undergo  some  miraculous  change ;  that 
they  then  bounce  from  him,  as  from  a  gymnast’s 
spring-board,  through  the  solid  lens  of  the  cam¬ 
era  ;  and  that  finally  they  light,  like  a  cloud  of 
dust  gathered  into  a  likeness  df  himself,  upon 
the  plate.  It  shows  him,  instead,  the  reasona¬ 
bleness  of  the  theory  which  supposes  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  light  to  arise  from  the  vibrations  of 
an  exceedingly  attenuated  medium,  thrown  into 
waves  by  luminous  bodies  of  every  kind,  which, 
filling  all  space,  and  being  diffused  through  the 
substance  of  the  most  solid  bodies,  and  occupy¬ 
ing  the  spaces  between  their  more  substantial 
molecules,  transmits  and  modifies  these  vibra¬ 
tions  and  confers  upon  substances  transparency 
^  or  opacity,  color,  and  all  other  properties  of 
acting  upon  light  which  they  may  possess,  which 
;  theory  explains  to  him  that  the  vibrating  ether 
or  medium  impinging  upon  himself,  is  thus  modi- 
j  fied,  is  thus  impressed  with  his  own  similitude, 

,  and  reflected  into  the  camera,  where  it  commu- 
I  nicates  its  motion  to  the  particles  forming  the 
extremely  sensitive  surface  of  the  plate,  thereby 
,  arranging  those  particles  and  fixing  the  picture. 
!  It  brings  thrilling  into  the  soul  of  the  poet 
the  vision  of  his  own  image,  borne  on  the  end¬ 
lessly  extending  ether,  onward,  and  onward,  and 
onward,  to  be  traced  finaUy  upon  tablets  in  the 
stars.  o.  w. 
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MY  LITTLE  BOY  AND  L 


We  are  very  dear  to  each  other, 
My  little  boy  and  I ; 

For  I  am  his  on\y  friend, 

And  he  is  my  only  tie. 

Before  the  parlor  Are, 

We  sit  by  the  study  light, 

And  I  read  to  him  the  stories 
Of  paladin  and  knight ; 

And  of  the  deeds  heroic 
Of  men  of  the  olden  time, 

When  life  eras  full  of  earnestness. 
And  manhood  was  sublime. 

And  tales  of  homely  struggles 
For  principle  and  tight — 

Of  men  who  wore  no  armor, 

Nor  ranked  as  lord  or  knight  j 
Of  fair  and  gentle  maidens— 

Of  purity  and  troth. 

Of  holy  wires  and  mothers. 

Of  brave,  devoted  youths ; 

And  many  a  simple  story 
Of  quiet  homestead  life, 

Away  from  the  fleld  of  glory, 

And  worldliness,  and  strife. 


Over  the  desk  all  day. 

With  weary  and  aching  brain. 

Wearing  roy  life  away 
Counting  another's  gain ; 

Over  “  ledger,”  and  “journal,”  and  “cash. 
Over  “invoice,”  and“  blotter, ’’and  “  bills 
Impelled  by  poverty’s  lash. 

Pursued  by  poverty’s  ills  1 
This  is  the  life  I  lead. 

And  yet  I  never  repine 
That  life  has  no  higher  meed 
For  a  soul  and  a  heart  like  mine. 

I  only  sigh  when  I  think 
How  many  in  life  there  be 
Who  have  no  tender  link 
To  lighten  their  chain,  like  me. 


When  fedeth  the  light  of  day. 
And  its  weary  work  is  o’er, 
I  place  the  ledger  away, 

And  close  the  iron  door ; 
And  then,  with  hurrying  feet, 
Away  from  the  busy  mart, 

I  thread  the  darkening  street. 
With  sanlight  in  my  heart. 


We  often  walk  together. 

In  the  calm  of  a  Sabbath  day, 
And  watch  the  ships  at  anchor 
Upon  the  sleeping  bay  ; 

And  I  tell  him  of  the  voyages 
Which  in  my  youth  I  made. 
Away  unto  the  tropica. 

And  in  the  India  trade  ; 

And  of  those  navigators. 

So  worthy  of  the  name. 
Immortal  grown  in  story, 

And  in  his.oric  fame  ; 
Americus  and  Pies, 

Columbus,  proud  and  great  I 
The  Cabots — and  lair  Raleigh, 
With  his  untimely  fate ; 


There’s  a  little  face  at  the  window. 
It  looketh  out  on  the  night. 

It  watcheth  the  crowds  go  by. 

By  the  gleam  of  the  new-lit  light, 
like  a  beacon  from  the  casement, 

I  view  it  from  afar. 

But  dearer  to  me  its  gleam 
Than  beacon-light  or  star  ; 

For  I  know  for  whom  it  watcheth, 
And  that  no  human  Joy 
Is  like  the  love  which  a  lather 
Bears  for  his  only  boy. 


MY  UTTLB  BOY  AND  L 
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Of  HuiUon,  who  Bnt  ancborod 
Within  thii  silent  bnjr 
Bis  gallant  ship,  the  only  one, 

Where  tbonsands  float  to-da;  ; 
iind  of  those  leaser  TOfagers 
Who  hare  circled  the  world  since  than, 
And  discovered  lands  and  rivers 
Before  unknown  to  men : 

Of  la  Perouse,  Magellan, 

Of  Franklin,  and  of  Drake, 

Of  Morgan,  with  his  bnccaneera. 

Of  Gorges,  Cook,  and  Blake ; 

And  of  the  isles  and  continents 
Which  to  the  world  the;  gave. 

And  bow  they  fought,  and  Uved,  and  died. 
Devotedly  and  brave. 

And  sometimes  to  the  country 
We  steal  from  the  world  away, 

To  pass  with  trees  and  flowers. 

In  quiet,  the  Sabbath  day. 

It  is  then  that  we  lessons  learn 
From  the  simple  things  of  earth. 

And  the  teachings  holier  seem 
Than  those  of  greater  worth. 

We  hunt  for  the  hidden  flower. 

Where  stealetb  the  honey-be^- 
We  watch  for  the  birdling  chirping 
Above  ns,  in  the  tree  ; 

We  mark  the  acorn  lying 
Balf  hidden  in  the  ground. 

And  see  the  old  tree  dying 
Where  a  new-born  tree  is  found. 

We  trace  the  little  spring 
Till  it  to  a  brook  has  grown. 

And  then  to  a  mighty  river. 

Flowing  to  the  unknown ; 

We  watch  the  little  seed 
Which  the  husbandman  has  sown. 

Till  it  from  a  germing  leaf 
To  the  waving  wheat  has  grown  ; 
Thence,  to  the  farmer’s  flail. 

Upon  the  old  bam  flooi^— 

Then  to  the  clattering  mill. 

Then  to  the  merchant’s  store ; 

Thence,  to  the  fteighted  ship. 

Bound  to  a  distant  land. 

To  pamper  a  dainty  lip. 

Or  succor  a  starving  band  I 
Thus  does  each  simple  thing 
To  us  grave  teachings  give. 

Thus  do  we  learn  life’s  purposes. 

Thus  do  we  learn  to  live  ; 

Thus  do  we  study  nature. 

Beneath  the  wood  and  sky. 

And  learn  life’s  hidden  mysteries, 

Hy  little  boy  and  I. 

Sometimes  we  go  to  “  Greenwood,” 

Where  the  ashes  of  loved  ones  lie. 
Whom  we  so  tenderly  cherish, 

My  little  boy  and  I ; 

And  we  ait  us  down  beside  them. 

And  ’tis  very  sweet  to  hear 
My  little  boy  communing 
With  those  in  another  sphere. 

Be  speaketh  to  his  mother. 

And,  though  no  voice  replies, 

I  can  see  that  his  soul  is  answered. 

By  the  light  within  his  eyes. 


And  he  often  bids  me  tell  him 
Of  my  motker,  who  sleepeth  near. 
And  says  ”  he  knows  (key  are  waiting 
For  ns  in  that  higher  sphere.” 
And  I  tell  him  of  my  fikther,* 

So  great,  and  good,  and  brave^ 

And  bow  be  used  to  bring  ms 
To  visit  my  mother’s  grave. 

And  I  think  upon  the  changes 
Which  time  wiU  surely  bring, 

And  how  my  dreams  have  faded 
Since  life  was  in  its  spring ; 

And  of  the  worth  and  beauty. 

The  greatness  and  the  truth. 

Of  those  who  gave  me  being. 

And  taught  me  in  my  youth. 

And  I  think  of  my  little  boy. 

The  type  of  my  early  life. 

And  shudder  to  see  him  struggle 
Alone  in  the  worldly  strife. 

And  I  think  of  the  time  when  he. 
With  a  boy  as  good  and  brave. 

May  come  to  this  same  old  spot. 

To  visit  Ail  fother’s  grave. 

We  are  very  dear  to  each  other. 

My  little  boy  and  I ; 

For  I  am  his  only  friend, 

And  be  is  my  only  tie. 

And  I  feel  the  sacred  duty 
To  guide  his  untried  feet. 

That  his  life  may  be  fuU  of  beauty. 
And  great,  and  good,  and  sweet. 

As  over  the  ledger  I  bend. 

Bis  face  looks  up  to  me. 

And  I  ask  not  for  dearer  friend 
Than  such  a  child  can  be. 

Be  bringeth  me  patience  and  will 
To  bear  with  my  toilsome  fkte— 
Be  taketh  the  grief  from  01^ 

The  rancor  of  heart  from  hate ; 

Be  bringeth  me  hope  by  day. 

And  comfort  and  joy  by  night ; 

Be  teachetb  my  heart  to  pray. 

And  bringeth  my  spirit  light. 

And  I  pray  that  Ail  ledger  of  life 
Unspotted  may  ever  remain. 

With  every  thing  beautiful  rife, 

And  never  a  blot  or  stain. 

We  are  very  dear  to  each  other. 

My  little  boy  and  I ; 

For  I  am  his  only  friend. 

And  he  is  my  only  tie. 

And  I  only  sigh  when  I  tblnk 
Bow  many  in  life  there  be 
Who  have  no  tender  link 
To  lighten  its  chain,  like  me. 


BEAUTIFUL  SIMILE. 

I  SAW  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  high, 

A  gem  that  shone  like  fire  by  night ; 

It  seem’d  a  star  that  had  left  the  sky. 

And  drop’t  to  sleep  on  the  mountain’s  highL 
I  clomb  the  peak,  and  I  found  soon 
A  lump  of  ice  in  the  clear,  cold  moon — 

Oanst  thou  its  hidden  sense  impart? 

’TIs  a  cheerful  look  and  a  broken  heart.  [FercivaL 
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THE  STORY  OF  DEATH. 


THE  STORY  OF  DEATH. 

Reader,  Lave  you  ever  been  dead?  I  have 
been.  I  will  tell  you  the  story  of  death.  Dr. 
Bcnaiah  W.  Somes,  of  Essex  County,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  was  my  physician.  I  shall  not  curse  him 
now.  Time  has  taught  me  that  it  is  better  to 
bless  than  to  curse.  And  I  feel,  bitter  as  my 
malison  might  be,  that  a  more  miserable  condi¬ 
tion  were  not  possible  to  him  than  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  murderous  wantonness  must 
bring  upon  himself,  hardened  as  I  fear  his  nature 
is.  But  let  that  pass. 

I  will  tell  you  the  story  of  my  death. 

I  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  A  stalwart 
man,  who  on  my  father’s  farm  mowed  my  swath 
or  hoed  my  row  with  the  best,  in  an  unfortunate 
hour  I  became  the  victim  of  the  practice  of 
medicine  which  then  prevailed,  but  which  now, 
happily,  is  nearly  disused.  1  had  some  sort  of 
fever.  No  doubt  I  was  ill  enough.  From  my 
right  arm  one  day  the  physician  took  ounces  of 
blood — how  many  I  knew  not ;  certainly,  in 
liquid  measure,  a  gallon  of  the  red  fluid  flowed. 
I  did  not  mend  that  day ;  at  least,  1  suppose  1 
did  not,  for  on  the  next  day  he  cut  my  left  arm 
and  took  thence  n  like  measure — the  crimson 
measure  of  half  a  life.  I  was  a  dead  man  then. 
But  a  shudder  or  two  always  must  come  before 
the  conscious  soul  lets  go  its  bold  upon  the 
frame.  With  me  the  shudders  were  in  the 
shape  of  cold  sweats.  There  were  three  of 
them.  By  the  clock— so  some  at  my  bedside 
whispered — the  chill  and  sweat  lasted  six  hours. 
Six  dim,  dark  centuries  they  were  to  mo.  The 
third — its  commencement,  its  fierce  chill,  its 
dead  cold,  compared  with  which  ice  were  a 
pleasing  warmth — its  dread  slow  march,  I  re¬ 
member,  but  nothing  more.  In  the  midst  of  it, 
I  lost  all  sense  of  life  and  its  pains.  The  great 
gates  of  the  valley  of  death  rolled  on  their  pon¬ 
derous  hinges  and  shut  mo  in. 

I  do  not  recollect  the  circumstances  of  funeral 
and  interment.  In  fact,  I  do  not  deem  that  I 
was  buried.  The  weight  I  felt  above  me  I  knew 
was  no  mere  ten  feet  of  earth,  in  a  quiet  nook, 
with  daisies  springing  from  it  The  mountains 
were  resting  on  me.  I  realized  their  weight 
Straight  up  to  the  light — if  light  existed — as 
under  the  center  of  the  central  mountain  I  lay, 
it  was  many  miles  through  solid  rock.  I  was 
not .  imbedded  in  the  rock,  like  a  cold  toad, 
caught  in  during  the  formative  era  of  the  geol¬ 
ogists.  It  lay  upon  me.  I  felt  all  its  weight. 
Sense  had  gone,  but  consciousness  was  with  me. 
Forty  millions  of  millions  of  tuns  weight  was 
upon  me.  Oh.  how  I  suffocated  and  smothered ! 


But,  dead  os  I  was,  consciousness  cruelly  clung 
to  me.  I  had  died — why  could  I  not  cease  to 
be  1  Time  had  passed  away :  there  was  no  day, 
no  night.  But  if  mortal  measure  could  indicate 
the  period  I  lay  alone,  and  dark,  and  suffocate, 
beneath  that  weight,  centuries  might  have  flown 
above  my  head. 

The  silence  was  as  dread  as  the  suffocation 
was  terrible.  There  was  no  sound.  All  was 
still,  still,  dark  and  hopeless.  Had  the  moun¬ 
tain  roared  as  it  crushed,  it  would  have  been  an 
alleviation.  But  it  did  its  work  without  sound, 
without  remorse,  like  Fate,  grim  and  silent. 

I  have  said  there  was  no  measure  of  time  to 
tell  how  long  this  measureless  weight  pressed 
me  down.  There  came  a  relief.  A  sense  of 
hearing  came  to  me,  or,  the  internal  fires  of 
earth  had  rolled  nearer  to  me.  I  heard  their 
voice,  distant  as  yet,  like  the  wind  in  the  leaves 
of  ten  thousand  forests — like  the  surge  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  unseen  oceans.  I  felt  Its  heat.  But  it  was 
far,  far  away.  A  new  sense  of  suffocation  came 
upon  me.  This  suffocating  force  now  surrounded 
me,  came  within  me,  and  pressed  me  out.  The 
suffocation  within  was  like  some  vast  expanding 
force,  but  it  did  not  lift  the  weight  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  that  was  upon  me.  That  still  held  its  awful 
pressure.  But  I  heard  the  Titans  breathing  as 
they  fed  the  fires.  This  state  lasted — who  shall 
say  how  long  ? 

Then  came — was  it  true! — could  I  believe 
it! — a  dim  sense  of  sight.  I  saw,  dimly  and 
afar,  the  forms  of  those  giants  who  fed  the  cen¬ 
tral  fires  of  the  planets.  They  moved  silent  and 
grim,  watching  their  work  ;  and  when  a  rill  of 
molten  rock  glided  apart  from  the  mass,  they 
staid  it  with  their  ponderous  feet,  and  scooped 
it  back  to  its  place  with  vast  hands. 

Then  the  mountain  began  to  lift  and  swell. 
It  seemed  slowly  to  rise — the  hundredth  part  of 
an  inch.  Then,  port  of  the  way  buck  it  sank. 
It  might  have  been  a  year  in  rising  that  little 
space.  But  at  times  I  could  feel  that  it  was 
rising.  Into  the  chinks  that  it  made  as  it  rose, 
pressed,  hot  and  fierce,  vapors  of  sulphur  from 
the  fires.  These  enveloped  me  more  closely  than 
even  the  mountain’s  weight.  I  prayed  that  the 
mountain  would  again  shut  down,  and  press 
them  out.  Its  blank,  dead  suffocation,  with  all 
its  eternal  weight,  was  better. 

But  the  vapors  thinned  as  the  mountain 
slightly,  almost  imperceptibly,  lifted.  Great 
God !  I  felt  the  touch  of  a  human  finger — a  live 
finger.  It  lay  beneath  my  arm,  in  the  arm-pit 
I  felt  it  plainly — the  artery  throbbed  against  it 
Was  there  life ! — was  it  life !  No,  na  The  touch 
died  away.  I  had  no  arteries — no  human  sensar 
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tioD.  It  was  a  dream  of  the  sleep  of  death.  1 
awoke  from  it — awoke  to  eternal  death,  the 
mountain’s  weight,  and  hot,  fiery  vapors.  Un¬ 
yielding,  they  pressed  me  still  within  and  with¬ 
out 

Again — was  it  again  a  dread  dream  1 — I  had 
a  sense  of  light,  vailed  and  clouded  light,  as 
through  a  sleeper’s  unopened  lida  The  light, 
dim  as  it  was,  was  steady  and  continued.  I 
watched  it  long — long! — ages  was  the  only 
measure,  if  measure  beyond  the  grave  there 
could  be.  But  so  dim  it  was  that  hope  grew 
sick,  and  died,  and  rotted  within  me  ;  and  I  fell 
back  into  the  old  desolate  sufibcation — the  eter¬ 
nal,  unvarying  pressure  of  the  mountain’s  weight 
More  ages  went  by. 

Then  all  at  once  was  light,  and  a  voice,  and  a 
human  hand.  Light,  sound,  touch,  flashed  at 
once  upon  me.  How  they  mingled  and  throbbed 
with  the  dead  suffocation!  It  was  too  much. 
Now,  on  the  eve  of  relief,  I  had  my  former 
prayer  answered.  Sensation  passed  away.  I  was 
not  Annihilation  had  come. 

From  annihilation — or  from  an  utter  blank  of 
consciousness — I  awoke,  with  pain,  and  fatigue, 
and  still  the  sense  of  weight  unutterable,  to  find 
that  there  was  indeed  light,  and  touch,  and  hear¬ 
ing.  The  touch — it  was  a  live  hand — a  human 
Ii.uid.  God,  the  merciful  and  kind !  it  was  my 
own  father’s  band!  It  was  his  finger  beneath 
my  armpit  Now  I  felt  it  meet  the  artery  ;  I 
myself  felt  sympathy  with  him,  the  throb.  I 
had  come  bock  to  life.  Death  was  over. 

Though  it  was  no  dream,  this  awakening — 
though  I  knew  it  to  be  real,  yet  for  hours  I  held 
but  a  state  of  semi-consciousness.  But  I  knew 
that  death  was  over— I  knew  I  lived.  I  recog¬ 
nized  the  various  members  of  my  family  in  my 
room.  I  heard  my  father’s  voice,  subdued  but 
joyful,  proclaiming  his  unwavering  faith,  during 
all,  that  I  was  alive. 

Then,  the  doctor  came  and  entered  the  room. 

The  boy  is  alive,  doctor !”  exclaimed  my 
father. 

“Nonsense!”  was  the  heartless  knave’s  re¬ 
ply — this  devil  of  a  doctor.  At  times  I  feel  I 
must  hate  him,  this  doctor  who  had  college  war¬ 
rant  on  parchment  to  murder  and  bury  beneath 
mountains. 

“  He  does  live,  doctor  I”  persisted  my  father. 
“  Feel  beneath  his  arm !” 

The  doctor  put  his  hand — his  faithless,  cold, 
skilless  hand,  beneath  my  arm. 

The  little  life  there  was  in  me  recoiled  from 
the  contact,  fled  back  to  its  sources,  and  gave 
no  response  to  his  murderous  touch. 

“  There  is  no  beat  there,”  said  he,  contemptu- 


ousiy,  turning  to  my  father.  “  It  was  all  your 
fancy.” 

My  father  put  his  hand  beneath  my  arm 
again.  Trembling,  faith-shaken,  wavering — his 
touch  told  all  that,  as  he  pressed  the  artery  long 
and  no  throb  responded.  The  little  rill  of  life 
was  too  faint  and  weak  to  flow. 

Long  he  held  bis  finger  there,  and  through  it 
I  could  feel  his  hope  die  away.  He  withdrew  it 
at  last,  and  he  gazed  on  the  face  of  bis  dead 
son.  He  looked  long.  He  was  a  kind,  good 
father.  I  know  where  the  grass  grows  above 
his  grave.  Often  I  go  lovingly  there.  He 
gazed  long,  and  turned  away  as  one  who  bade 
farewell. 

An  hour  passed.  He  came  back  resolute, 
hope  dauntless  in  his  eye,  os  if  some  inspired 
frenzy  made  him  hope  against  hope,  and  bear 
his  faith  into  the  presence  of  despair. 

He  touched  again  the  artery  beneath  my  arm. 
He  felt  the  throb.  It  was  fuller  and  faster,  as 
hope  seized  and  animated  me  and  him  together. 
The  pulse  was  clear— small,  weak,  as  it  might 
be,  it  was  still  marked  and  clear.  He  felt  it, 
and  knew  it  was  no  fancy. 

He  brought  wine,  and  put  a  teaspoon  filled 
with  it  to  my  lips.  The  palate  and  nostrils  felt 
the  sensation.  They  slightly  moved.  The  shad¬ 
ow  of  a  color  came  in  my  face.  He  knew  I 
lived. 

My  recovery  was  slow.  For  three  days  my 
sustenance  was  half  a  tcaspoonful  of  wine  passed 
to  my  lips  every  two  hours,  'After  that  they 
gave  me  a  whole  spoonful  at  the  same  intervals. 
I  gained  strength  slowly.  At  length  1  was  able 
to  get  up. 

But  I  was  crippled  forever.  From  the  hour 
when  life  come  back  to  me  to  this  hour  I  have 
not  been  able  to  lift  my  right  arm  from  my  side. 
Below  the  elbow  the  limb  is  powerless.  My  left 
hand  I  cannot  raise  above  my  head.  I  was  bled 
in  cither  arm. 

Sometimes,  without  thought,  I  make  an  efibrt 
to  raise  one  arm  or  the  other  beyond  the  line 
which  the  paralysis  of  either  has  fixed.  Then, 
on  a  sudden,  all  grows  dark  before  me ;  my 
bead  swim-s,  and,  for  an  instant,  I  feel  the  awful 
mountain’s  weight  upon  me.  The  spasm  passes 
away,  and  I  live  again. 

I  commenced  no  action  for  damages  against 
the  doctor.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
then  possess  means  to  respond  to  the  possible 
verdict,  my  friends,  with  the  prejudices  of  the 
time,  would  have  dissuaded  me  from  suing  him 
at  the  law.  Courts  and  the  “  faculty,”  in  those 
days,  believed  in  blood,  and  the  latter  took  it 
when  they  would. 
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Do  not  deem,  reader,  that  the  foregoing  is  any 
tule  of  the  imagination.  It  is  a  story  of  the 
baldest  fact.  I  live  in  New  Jersey,  between 
Plainfleld  and  WestBeld,  in  Union  (formerly 
Essex)  County.  My  name  I  am  free  to  impart — 
it  is  John  R.  Miller.  Thirty-four  years  have 
passed,  but  the  memory  of  every  hue  and  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  those  dread  ages  of  death  is  dis¬ 
tinct  and  vivid  still.  For  often,  even  now,  a 
thoughtless  movement  of  either  crippled  limb 
brings  their  terrors  bodily  back,  and  once 
again — thank  God,  it  is  but  for  a  moment — I  lie 
suffocated  and  pressed  beneath  the  mountain’s 
remorseless  breast 


RIVER  POPULATION  OF  CANTON. 

Probably  in  no  part  of  the  habitable  world  is 
there  presented  so  striking  a  picture  of  busy 
life  and  strange  scenery  as  that  witnessed  on 
the  Pearl  River,  flowing  through  a  portion  of 
the  Prov  ince  of  K wangtung.  The  city  of  Kwang- 
tung,  or,  as  it  is  more  generally  called.  Canton, 
is  situated  on  the  Pearl,  or  Canton  River,  about 
eight  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  built  upon  a 
plain,  unbroken  with  a  single  hill  or  hollow, 
save  at  the  northern  suburb,  where  the  White 
Cloud  Mountains  raise  their  summits  above  the 
tall  pagodas  that  mark  the  limits  of  the  city 
wall. 

For  miles  along  the  river  frontage,  the  floating 
habitations  of  the  Chinese  attract  the  gaze.  Three 
hundred  thousand  human  beings,  according  to  an 
estimate  compiled  from  native  statistics  by  Sir 
John  Bowring,  make  their  home  upon  the  water 
before  the  city  ;  and  this  immense  population, 
greater  by  184,564  than  that  of  Cincinnati,  are 
carrying  on  their  ordinary  business  and  pleas¬ 
ures  with  all  the  bustle  and  activity  of  a  great 
city.  From  so  large  a  river  population,  some 
slight  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  crowded  con¬ 
dition  of  Canton,  which,  doubtless,  contains 
more  people  in  the  same  area  than  any  spot  in 
Europe,  or  in  the  world. 

From  the  foreign  anchorage,  the  whole  pano¬ 
rama  opens  upon  the  view.  Winding  through 
the  level  plain,  the  river  widens,  at  the  western 
suburb,  into  the  Macao  reach,  and  toward  the 
east  loses  itself  in  the  smoky  vapors  that  float 
over  Whampoa.  On  its  northern  bank  it  pre¬ 
sents  one  unbroken  line  of  boats,  while  in  the 
center  they  are  seen  continually  moving  to  and 
fro,  crossing  and  recrossing  in  every  direction. 
Picture  dealers,  fruit  mongers,  fishermen,  itine¬ 
rant  barbers,  clanging  their  shears  ;  lepers, 
driven  to  a  home  on  the  river  ;  passenger  and 
freight  boats,  flower  boats  ;  boats  of  every  shape 


and  size,  with  tradesmen  of  nearly  every  kind, 
join  in  the  throng  that  swells  the  crowded 
stream.  The  shouts  of  contending  watermen, 
the  screams  of  excited  women,  the  crying  of  chil¬ 
dren,  the  clashing  of  gongs,, the  creaking  of  pon¬ 
derous  oars,  and  the  din  and  clamor  of  a  great 
multitude,  with  a  hundred  indescribable  noises, 
add  to  the  confusion  of  this  mighty  Babel. 

But  these  moving  boats  that  cover  the  stream 
furnish  but  a  small  portion  of  the  river  popula¬ 
tion  with  shelter.  Far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
boats  are  ranged  against  the  banks,  or  wedged 
around  the  points  of  land  that  jut  out  into  the 
yellow  water ;  and  all  these  floating  habitations, 
fVom  the  least  to  the  greatest,  are  swarming 
with  human  beings.  Huge  junks,  with  gaudily 
painted  sterns  and  high  decks,  arc  moored  to¬ 
gether,  or  stand  out  from  the  fleet  like  gigantic 
sentinels. 

Hovering  about  the  foreign  vessels,  we  see 
the  fast  boats  employed  to  carry  passengers 
from  the  ship  to  the  shore  ;  the  bum-boats,  with 
their  long-tailed  owners  vending  provisions  and 
various  wares  to  the  sailors ;  or,  sweeping  down 
with  the  current,  we  see  the  well-armed  police 
boats,  pulling  from  thirty  to  sixty  oars,  with 
silken  banners  and  pennants  floating  from  the 
masts ;  and  under  the  awning  which  shelters 
the  quarter-deck,  we  can  see  the  officer  in  com¬ 
mand,  overlooking  with  watchful  eye  the  noisy 
crowd,  to  whom  “  his  frown  is  as  awful  thun¬ 
der,  and  his  smile  as  thq  pleasant  sunshine.” 

Next  comes  the  manure  boat,  a  striking  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  prospect,  emitting  an  ammouiacal 
odor  so  unpleasantly  penetrating  that  the  poor 
>  foreigner,  who  has  unwarily  inhaled  the  noisome 
I  smell,  is  driven  below  to  seek  refuge  in  his  sultry 
!  cabin,  where,  in  the  warm  Sumnocr  months,  he  is 
'  induced,  analogically,  to  reason  of  bell  and  its 
pains,  relatively  with  Heaven,  which  he  invari¬ 
ably  locates  in  some  cold  region  where  the  ther¬ 
mometer  never  reaches  120°  Fahrenheit 
!  The  numerous  flower  boats  moored  near  the 
I  foreign  shipping,  arc  not  the  least  interesting 
I  among  the  various  objects  that  attract  our  at¬ 
tention.  They  are  well  supplied  with  musicians, 

^  whose  difibrent  instruments  are  apparently  con- 
I  structed  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  every 
\  harmonious  and  discordant  sound.  The  flower 
j  boats  are  long,  narrow  vessels,  plentifully  oma- 
I  mented  with  carved  and  gilded  furniture.  In 
j  the  interior  they  are  divided  into  several  apart- 
I  ments,  famished  with  soft  beds  and  cushions, 
i  and  are  lighted  in  the  nighttime  with  chande- 
I  liers  suspended  from  the  deck. 

Great  numbers  of  the  men  and  wonaen  who 
live  upon  the  river  are  employed,  in  various  po- 
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^itions,  by  the  foreiga  vcBsels  during  their  stay 
in  port.  Many  of  these  servants  have  achieved 
reputations  that  are  widely  spread,  even  among 
the  “  outside  barbarians.”  Our  compradore,  A- 
chow,  an  excellent  caterer,  was  known,  far  and 
wide,  as  the  funniest  fellow  that  ever  talked 
“  pigeon  English.”  It  was  his  business  to  sup¬ 
ply  our  vessel  with  fresh  meats  and  vegetables, 
and  such  other  necessaries  as  were  required  for 
ourselves,  or  for  the  ship’s  company.  Like  all 
his  countrymen,  he  was  rather  disposed  to  be 
tricky ;  but  his  long  intercourse  with  foreigners 
had  rendered  him  watchful,  so  that  his  well- 
concealed  villiainies  were  seldom  brought  to 
light. 

If,  however,  he  was  detected  in  any  swindling 
transaction,  his  air  of  injured  innocence,  and  re¬ 
peated  protestations  of  everlasting  fidelity  and 
good  will,  followed  by  solemn  and  earnest  ap¬ 
peals  for  mercy  when  denial  was  no  longer  pos¬ 
sible,  were  sure  to  reinstate  him  in  our  favor, 
until  he  was  again  detected  in  a  similar,  or 
worse  misdemeanor ;  but,  by  this  time,  he  had 
become  so  necessary  to  our  comfort  that  we 
could  not  dispense  with  his  services,  and  so  he 
was  retained  with  all  his  faults.  lie  knew  any 
thing  and  every  thing  which  it  was  his  interest 
to  know.  If  we  wanted  an  article  from  the 
shore,  A-chow  could  get  it ;  or  if  we  wished  to 
sec  any  thing,  A-chow  could  tell  us  where  it  was 
to  be  found. 

His  sober  face  and  long  cue  became  one  of 
the  fixtures  of  the  ship,  and  his  interminable 
talk  served  to  while  away  many  a  weary  hour. 
His  broken  English  was  a  fund  of  never-ending 
amusement,  and  to  hear  him  tell  a  story  was 
better  than  a  play.  In  his  speech  he  eschewed 
every  thing  but  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  and  ad¬ 
jectives  ;  and  even  in  the  use  of  these  he  was 
careless  as  to  their  proper  position.  The  con¬ 
necting  words  in  his  sentences  were  almost  en¬ 
tirely  dropped,  and  his  stories  consisted  of  a 
confused  mixture  of  diqointcd  words,  used  prin¬ 
cipally  with  a  view  to  emphasis,  which  he  gave 
with  great  vim.  His  hatred  of  the  English, 
and  his  antipathy  to  my  monkey,  were  the  most 
striking  peculiarities  of  his  character.  The  En¬ 
glish  he  cursed  on  every  occasion,  and  the  mon¬ 
key  he  usually  gave  a  wide  berth. 

Thesd  two  (the  Chinaman  and  the  monkey) 
were  sworn  enemies.  A-chow  had  in  some  way 
managed  to  offend  Jocko,  and  Jocko,  who  was 
in  general  very  amiable,  vented  his  spite  in  sly 
nips  at  A-chow’s  legs,  whenever  he  ventured 
within  reach  of  his  chain.  On  occasions  of  this 
kind,  the  unintelligible  chattering  of  the  man 
and  animal  (for  both  swore  in  an  unknown 


tongue),  was  a  source  of  infinite  pleasure  to  the 
sailors  who  had  gathered  around. 

Our  boatwoman,  Assi,  was  another  strange 
character,  and  a  perfect  type  of  the  class  she 
represented.  She  had  been  bred  a  boatwoman 
from  her  birth ;  and  since  her  earliest  childhood 
had  served  the  numerous  foreign  vessels  at 
Whampoa  and  Canton.  She  was  now  rearing  a 
family  of  children  to  the  profession  of  which 
she  was  a  bright  light  and  shining  ornament. 
She  and  her  boat,  with  a  family  of  six  persons, 
were  hired  to  attend  upon  our  ship  for  the  small 
pittance  of  eight  dollars  per  month.  Her  chil¬ 
dren  had  been  born,  and  would  probably  die,  in 
a  boat ;  their  changing  locality  was  made  to 
suit  their  interests,  and  wherever  this  led  them 
they  followed. 

Assi  was  a  shrewd,  money-making  woman, 
and  hesitated  at  no  means  that  opened  a  way  to 
the  acquisition  of  her  darting  desideratum.  We 
had  a  fine  proof  of  this  in  the  fact  that  she 
prostituted  her  daughters  to  the  arms  of  the 
oflScers  and  men ;  bartering  her  family  honor — 
an  empty  name  with  her  class — for  her  love  of 
gold.  Her  conversation  was  even  more  peculiar 
than  A-chow’s.  All  her  ideas  were  of  a  singu¬ 
lar  kind — for  she  was  an  oddity  in  her  way — 
but  when  they  came  forth  clothed  in  her  strange 
language,  they  were  eminently  so.  A  ludicrous 
instance  which  occurred  one  day  on  our  vessel 
will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  her  style.  Her 
youngest  son,  A-cow,  while  playing  on  the  lower 
platform  of  the  accommodatioh  ladder,  was,  by 
an  unfortunate  step,  precipitated  into  the  water. 
A  large  gourd,  fastened  to  his  waist,  kept  him 
afloat  until  his  cries  brought  one  of  the  quarter¬ 
masters  to  his  assistance.  No  sooner  had  the 
accident  happened  than  his  mother  rushed  upon 
deck,  screaming  out  at  the  extent  of  her  sharp 
voice, 

“  Missah  Fuss  Lufflinint  1  my  bull  chile  have 
spillum  ova  board which  singular  sentence, 
translated  into  the  vernacular,  reads  thus :  Mr. 
First  Lieutenant!  my  male  child  has  fallen  over¬ 
board.  The  bull  chile — for  bull  chile  read 
A-cow,  and  vice  versa — was  caught  with  a  boat¬ 
hook,  and  transferred  to  the  arms  of  the  anx¬ 
ious  Assi,  who  went  on  her  way  rejoicing,  and 
calling  down  upon  the  head  of  the  gallant 
quarter-master  all  the  blessings  of  all  the  gods. 
A-chow  and  Assi  may  be  taken  as  fair  specimens 
of  their  class;  they  were  no  worse,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  ip  many  respects,  were  much  better  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  river  population  of  Canton. 

On  the  shores  of  the  river,  the  scenery, 
though  less  exciting,  is  yet  far  from  tame.  Op¬ 
posite  the  anchorage,  the  foreign  factories  rear 
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their  white  fronts,  and  between  the  water  and 
the  factories  a  beautiful  garden,  planted  with 
tropical  trees  and  flowers,  furnishes  a  pleasant 
retreat  from  the  hot  sunshine.  A  few  hundred 
yards  further  up  the  stream  is  situated  the  exe¬ 
cution  ground,  where  during  the  months  of  Au¬ 
gust  and  September,  and  a  part  of  November, 
1854,  the  average  number  of  executions  each 
day  amounted  to  about  fifty.  Here  the  venge¬ 
ful  Imperialists  slew  their  rebel  captives.  The 
poor  rebels,  bound  hand  and  feet,  were  forced 
upon  their  knees,  while  the  executioner,  with  a 
long,  two-handed,  cleaver-shaped  sword,  decapi¬ 
tated  them  with  a  wonderful  facility — giving  a 
horrible  illustration  of  the  maxim,  practice 
makes  perfect.  When  the  unfortunate  victims 
were  too  numerous  to  be  disposed  of  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  they  were  pushed  into  bags,  or  securely 
fastened  together,  and  thrown  from  the  deck  of 
a  boat  into  the  rapid  river  ;  and  then,  when  the 
gases  generated  by  decomposition  forced  them 
to  the  surface,  they  came  stinkiug  by  our  vessel, 
catching  in  our  cables,  or  against  the  wheels  of 
the  steamers.  Dead  bodies,  in  the  different  stages 
of  putrefaction,  were  frequently  in  sight  to  the 
number  of  six  or  eight,  floating  with  the  tide, 
and  occasionally  lodging  upon  the  banks,  where 
they  were  allowed  to  remain  unburied,  their 
whitening  bones  presenting  a  startling  picture 
of  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 

Below  the  factories,  and  near  the  north  bank 
of  the  river,  we  see  the  Dutch  Folly,  or  Sea 
Pearl,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Chinese — a  small  fort 
located  upon  a  rocky  islet.  The  buildings  in¬ 
closed  within  the  wall  which  surrounds  the 
islet  are  constructed  in  the  same  style  with 
which  the  old-fashioned  blue  porcelain  plates 
have  made  us  all  so  familiar.  The  swagging, 
tent-like  roof,  and  ornamented  eaves,  with  bells 
pendant  from  the  corners,  and  feathery  bamboos 
branching  gracefully  over  the  turreted  walls, 
make  this  fort  a  delightful  spot,  upon  which 
the  eye  rests  with  pleasure  after  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  houses  and  boats  that  line  the  city 
front. 

An  arched  gateway  gives  admission  to  a  paved 
court,  shaded  with  tall  trees  that  tower  far  above 
the  house-tops.  In  the  ports,  which  open  through 
the  walls  on  every  side,  arc  some  twenty  or 
thirty  guns  of  heavy  caliber ;  but  so  badly 
mounted  that  the  recoil  occasioned  by  their  dis¬ 
charge  would  throw  them  from  the  carriages. 
The  lower  rooms  of  the  fort  are  fitted  up  some¬ 
what  after  the  European  style,  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  the  military  commandant.  In  one  of 
the  upper  apartments  is  found  a  row  of  “  ances¬ 
tral  tablets,”  and  a  range  of  gods ;  so  that  the 


building  seems  to  be  of  a  mixed  character— 
partly  military,  and  partly  religious. 

In  the  village  of  Honan,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  numerous  temples  are  scattered  about, 
in  which  the  idolatrous  people  offer  prayers  and 
sacrifices  to  their  heathen  divinities.  In  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Whampoa,  strangely-shaped  pagodas 
are  seen  towering  above  the  intermediate  trees 
and  shipping,  looming  grandly  against  the  misty 
horizon  of  the  Chinese  sky — giving  an  air  of 
picturesque  beauty  to  the  singular  landscape 
that  dwells  in  the  memory  through  long  after 
years.  The  object  proposed  in  the  erection  of 
these  pagodas  has  induced  more  varying  ac¬ 
counts  and  fruitless  conjecture  than  the  memor¬ 
able  stone  discovered  by  the  immortal  Pickwick, 
and  some  Chinese  “  Blotton  ”  may  yet  be  bom 
into  the  world  to  solve  this  problem,  as  easy  of 
explanation  as  Bill  Stump’s  name  and  mark. 
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“The  more  you  call  me  the  more  I  won’t 
come,”  once  answered  a  child  to  the  frequent 
summons  of  his  nurse.  The  votaries  of  the  pipe 
and  cigar  exhibit  a  like  amiable  determination. 
From  the  first  introduction  of  the  weed  they 
liave  enjoyed  all  the  blessings  of  persecution. 
Kings  have  punished  for  it,  priests  have  anath¬ 
ematized,  satirists  satirized,  and  women  scolded ; 
but  still  the  weed,  with  its  divers  shapes  and 
different  names,  reigns  supreme  among  narcotics 
in  every  region  of  the  globe. 

The  introduction  of  tobacco  into  the  Eastern 
hemisphere  is  exceedingly  doubtful  as  to  date 
and  origin.  In  1492,  Christopher  Columbus  dis¬ 
covered  the  population  of  Cuba  inhaling  the 
vapors  of  the  plant  for  which  that  island  is  still 
celebrated.  In  1559,  it  was  imported  into  Spain 
and  Portugal,  by  Hernandez  de  Toledo.  In 
1560,  Jean  Nicot,  the  French  embassador  in 
Portugal  of  Francis  the  First,  introduced  the 
herb  into  his  native  country.  Presenting  it  to 
the  Grand  Prior  and  to  Catherine  de’  Medici,  it 
received  the  name  of  the  donor,  which  is  still 
associated  with  its  medicinal  qualities.  From 
France,  tobacco  was  carried  into  Italy,  by  the 
Cardinal  de  Sainte-Croix,  and  by  Nicholas  Tor- 
nabone,  the  Pope’s  legate.  The  honor  of  first 
introducing  tobacco  into  France  is,  however, 
contested  on  behalf  of  Thevet 

The  first  record  of  the  practice  of  smoking  in 
England  bears  the  date  of  1586.  Two  names 
are,  as  in  France,  put  forward  as  founders  of  the 
system — Drake  and  Raleigh.  The  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  most  a.ssociated  with  it,  and,  doubt¬ 
less,  with  superior  claims. 
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One  anecdote  connected  with  the  practice  is 
too  well  known  for  repetition  here — the  horror 
of  Raleigh’s  serrant  surprising  him  while  se¬ 
cretly  indulging  in  a  pipe.  His  wager  with 
Queen  Elizabeth,  “  that  he  could  tell  her  even  | 
what  weight  the  smoke  would  be,”  is  also  tra- 1 
ditional.  He  weighed  the  ashes  in  the  balance, ! 
proving  that  “  what  was  wanting  in  the  prime 
weight  of  the  tobacco  must  have  evaporated  in 
smoke.”  The  incident  furnished  the  Virgin 
Queen  with  the  opportunity  of  a  repartee : 

“  Many  laborers  in  the  fire  she  had  heard  of,  who 
turned  their  gold  into  smoke,  but  Raleigh  was 
the  first  who  had  turned  smoke  into  gold.” 

But  although  Raleigh  may  have  indeed  been 
the  first  to  encourage  and  propagate  in  England 
the  use  of  tobacco,  we  question  whether  he  can 
have  been  the  first  Englishman  who  smoked  in 
England.  It  is  impossible  that  a  practice,  in¬ 
troduced  into  France  and  Spain  twenty-six  years 
previously,  should,  during  that  period,  have 
been  unknown  in  this  country.  Raleigh  had 
probably  derived  the  habit  from  his  early  inter¬ 
course  with  France,  and,  having  learned  the  fas¬ 
cination,  was  anxious  to  diffuse  the  custom  as  a 
means  of  introducing  from  his  new  American 
speculations  a  profitable  article  of  merchandise. 
If  such  had  been  his  intention,  it  was  eminently 
successful. 

Mr.  Bancroft  informs  ns  that  in  1615,  the 
fields,  the  gardens,  the  public  squares,  and  even 
the  streets  of  Jamestown  were  planted  with  to¬ 
bacco  ;  and  that  it  Ix'came  not  only  the  staple 
but  the  currency  of  Virginia.  Nor  do  we  won¬ 
der  at  the  value  of  what  Stow  calls  the  “  stink¬ 
ing  weed.”  It  was  commonly  used,  he  says,  by 
most  men  and  many  women.  The  audience  at 
theaters  smoked  tobacco,  and,  according  to  King 
James,  “  a  man  could  not  heartily  welcome  his 
friend  but  straight  they  must  be  in  hand  with 
tobacco.” — “He  that  will  refuse  to  take  a  pipe 
of  tobacco  amongst  his  fellowes  (though  by  his 
own  election  he  would  rather  feel  the  savour  of 
a  sinke)  is  accounted  peevish  and  no  good  com¬ 
pany.” — “  Yea,  the  mistress  cannot  in  a  more 
mannerly  kind  entertain  her  servant  than  by 
giving  him  out  of  her  fair  hand  a  pipe  of  to¬ 
bacco.” 

Such  has  been  generally  considered  the  early 
history  of  the  practice  or  art  of  smoking.  But 
some  have  been  found  to  dispute  the  theory. 
Liebaut  wrote  that  tobacco  was  a  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  that  before  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World  it  was  found  in  the  Ardennes.  King 
James  also  inclines  to  this  belief,  declaring  to¬ 
bacco  to  be  “a  common  herb,  which  (though 
under  divers  names)  grows  almost  everywhere.” 


Magnenus,  on  the  other  hand,  disputes  the  dic¬ 
tum  of  Liebaut,  and  restores  the  plant  to  Amer¬ 
ica;  but,  not  liking  to  dispute  his  opponent’s 
facts,  states  his  belief  that  winds  had  borne  the 
seed  to  Europe. 

We  cannot  believe  that  it  is  to  America  that 
the  Eastern  hemisphere  is  entirely  indebted  for 
the  practice 'of  smoking.  On  the  contrary,  al¬ 
though  the  supposition  may  be  mortifying  to 
our  vanity,  we  believe  the  practice  to  have  been 
known,  with  many  other  institutions  of  civilizar 
tion,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  to  the  Chinese,  to 
the  Persians,  and  to  the  Turks. 

As  regards  the  first,  Meyen  informs  us  that  the 
consumption  of  tobacco  in  China  is  enormous, 
and  the  custom  of  great  antiquity.  On  very  old 
sculptures,  he  has  observed  tobacco-pipes  of  the 
form  still  in  use.  The  plant  which  furnishes  the 
Chinese  with  tobacco  is  said  to  grow  wild  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  the  tobacco-plant  of  Eastern 
Asia  is  quite  different  from  the  American  spe¬ 
cies.  Moreover,  in  the  tombs  opened  during  the 
la.st  expedition  to  China,  a  pipe  was  always 
found  placed  near  the  dead. 

Sandys,  writing  in  1610,  mentions  smoking 
tobacco  as  a  custom  recently  introduced  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  by  the  English.  But  Lieut.  Walpole 
speaks  of  an  old  Arabic  manuscript  at  Mosul,  in 
the  first  chapters  of  which  the  author  declares 
that  Nimrod  was  a  smoker ;  and  there  exists  at 
the  British  Museum  an  Assyrian  cylinder, 
whereon  may  be  seen  a  king  smoking,  through 
a  long  reed,  from  a  round  ve^l. 

The  same  author  narrates  a  Persian  legend,  to 
the  effect  that  Shiraz  tobacco  was  given  by  a 
holy  man  to  a  virtuous  youth,  disconsolate  at 
the  loss  of  a  loving  wife.  “  Go  to  thy  wife’s 
tomb,”  said  the  anchorite,  “  and  there  thou  wilt 
find  a  weed.  Pluck  it,  place  it  in  a  reed,  and 
inhale  the  smoke  as  you  put  fire  on  it.  This 
will  be  to  you  wife,  mother,  father  and  brother,” 
continued  the  holy  man,  in  Homeric  strain, 
“  and,  above  all,  will  be  a  wise  counselor,  and 
teach  thy  soul  wisdom  and  thy  spirit  joy.” 

The  Mohammedan  legend  on  the  subject  is  too 
long  for  repetition  under  its  Eastern  garb. 
Suffice  it,  that  a  viper  was  restored  to  health  by 
the  warmth  of  the  Prophet’s  body.  Immedi¬ 
ately  on  convalescence,  the  ungrateful  reptile 
announced  the  intention  of  biting  his  preserver 
The  Prophet  expostulated.  An  argument  en¬ 
sued,  which  ended  in  the  viper’s  carrying  out 
his  original  project.  The  Prophet  sucked  the 
venom  from  his  wounded  wrist,  and  spat  it  forth. 
“  From  these  drops  sprang  that  wondrous  weed, 
which  has  the  bitterness  of  the  serpent’s  tooth, 
quelled  by  the  sweet  saliva  of  the  Prophet.” 
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But  whatever  the  origiu  of  tobacco,  no  plant 
has  exercised  so  much  political  influence.  The 
Pope  Urban  VIII  excommunicated  all  those  who 
took  snuff  in  churches.  The  Empress  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  less  severe.  She  decreed  that  the 
snuff-boxes  of  those  who  made  use  of  them  in 
church  should  be  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the 
beadle.  At  Berne,  the  use  of  tobacco  was  classi¬ 
fied  with  adultery.  In  Transylvania,  the  pen¬ 
alty  was  far  greater ;  in  1639,  entire  confiscation 
of  property  was  the  sentence  of  those  who  should 
plant  tobacco,  while  consumers  were  condemned 
to  fines  varying  from  three  to  two  hundred  floi> 
ins.  Amurath  lY  hung  persons,  found  guilty 
of  smoking,  with  their  pipes  through  their  noses, 
and  a  tobacco-pouch  hanging  from  their  necks. 
The  Grand  Duke  of  Muscovy  forbade  smoking 
and  snuff-taking  under  the  penalty  of  the  nose 
being  cut  off ;  while  Mohammed  IV,  son  of  the 
Sultan  Ibrahim,  in  1655,  punished  the  practice 
with  decapitation. 

It  is  related  of  Amurath,  that  a  smoking 
Saphi  once  struck  the  monarch  himself  for 
smoking  with  him  incognito  on  board  a  caique. 
Amurath  informed  the  Saphi  that  the  royal  de¬ 
cree  referred  equally  to  himself.  “No,”  an¬ 
swered  the  Saphi,  “  I  fight  for  and  would  die  for 
him.  It  does  not  apply  to  me.”  A  few  days 
subsequently  Amurath  sent  for  him,  and,  making 
himself  known,  gave  his  fellow-offender  a  good 
appointment.  But  such  penal  regulations  ap¬ 
pear  always  to  have  been  evaded. 

In  England,  those  medorn  Amuratbs,  railway 
directors,  arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  of 
inflicting  a  fine  of  forty  shillings  and  expulsion 
from  their  line,  on  any  one  guilty  of  the  sub¬ 
lime  act  But  it  is  sweet  to  smoko  under  diffi¬ 
culties.  Were  the  prohibition  removed,  smoking 
on  railways  would,  probably,  cease.  We  know 
of  one  young  man  who  feigned  madness  to 
secure  a  carriage  to  himself.  Another,  on  seeing 
a  bishop  alight  at  an  intermediate  station,  im¬ 
mediately  made  for  the  compartment,  and,  call¬ 
ing  for  a  guard,  complained  that  the  carriage 
was  reeking  of  tobacco-smoke.  “  To  be  sure, 
those  clerical  gentlemen  do  smoke  terribly,” 
answered  the  official.  “  Then  don’t  accuse  me 
of  it  hereafter,”  rejoined  the  youth,  with  an 
arch  smile. 

On  one  occasion,  in  England,  a  railway  guard 
thrust  his  head  into  a  carriage  filled  by  devo¬ 
tees,  in  the  act  of  their  devotions,  and,  placing 
his  hand  on  a  cushion,  observed,  “There  are 
two  very  good  rules  on  this  line,  gentlemen : 
Smoking  is  strictly  prohibited,  and  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  servants  are  forbidden  to  accept  gratuities.” 

But,  with  the  exception  of  railways,  in  coun¬ 


tries  blessed  with  milder  legislation,  tobucco  has 
been  exposed  only  to  the  lash  of  the  press,  or 
submitted  to  fiscal  regulation.  Louis  XIV,  in 
1674,  sold  a  monopoly  of  importation,  and  the 
same  system  has,  with  certain  modifications, 
been  continued  to  the  present  day,  in  most  con¬ 
tinental  countries.  The  result  has  been,  that 
the  smoker  abroad  labors  under  disabilities. 
Only  in  republics,  such  as  Switzerland  and  the 
Hans  Towns,  can  he  hope  to  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  a  good  cigar  at  a  moderate  expense.  In  En¬ 
gland,  the  high  duty  places  the  latter  article 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  man  not  in  affluent  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

The  literature  of  smoking  is  voluminous.  In 
1616,  James  the  First  published  his  “  Misocap- 
nus,  or  Counterblaste,”  from  which  we  have 
already  quoted.  A  copy  of  this  work  now  lies 
before  us,  published  in  1672,  together  with  some 
other  productions  of  a  similar  nature,  directed 
likewise  against  excess  in  drink,  “  a  broadside 
against  coffee,  or  the  marriage  of  the  Turk,” 
and  another  “  witty  and  famous  poem,  by  Joshua 
Sylvester,  gent,  entitled,  ‘Tobacco  Battered, 
and  the  Pipes  Shattered  ’  (about  their  ears,  that 
id’ly  idolize  so  base  and  barbarous  a  weed  ;  or, 
at  least-wise,  ovcrlove  so  loathsome  vanity).” 

We  really  have  no  space  to  give  any  length¬ 
ened  extract  of  Josh.  Sylvester’s  wit.  For  this 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  publication 
itself.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from  culling  one 
short  specimen  of  his  powers : 

“  For  a  tobacconist  (T  dare  aver) 

Is,  first  of  all,  a  rank  idolater 
As  any  of  the  Ignatian  hierarchy  ; 
a  *  •  a  a 

For  there  is,  first  of  all,  the  smoko  of  ignorance, 
1^0  smoke  of  error,  smoke  of  arrogance, 

*  *  Tlie  smoke  of  merit,  super-er’gatory. 

The  smoke  of  pardons,  smoke  of  purgatory. 

The  smoke  of  censing,  smoke  of  thurifying 
Of  images,  of  Satan’s  fury  flying. 

a  a  a  a  a  a 
Then  smoke  of  powder-treason,  pistol-knives. 

To  blow  up  kingdoms  and  blow  out  kings’  lives  ; 
And  lastly,  too,  tobacco’s  smoky  mists, 

Which  (coming  from  Iberian  Baalists) 

No  small  addition  of  adustion  fit, 

Bring  to  the  smoke  of  the  unbottom  pit, 

/erst  opened,  first  (as  openeth  St.  John) 

By  their  Abaddon  and  Apollyon.” 

Tobacco  has  been  able  to  survive  such  attacks 
as  these — nay,  has  raised  up  a  host  of  defenders 
as  well  08  opponents.  The  Polish  Jesuits  pub¬ 
lished  a  work  entitled  “  Anti-Misocapnus,”  in 
answer  to  King  James.  Neander,  in  1622,  pub¬ 
lished  his  famous  “  Tobacologia.”  In  1628,  Ra¬ 
phael  Thorius  wrote  a  poem,  “  Hymnus  Tabaci.” 
A  host  of  names  appear  in  the  field :  Lesus, 
Braum  and  Simon  Pauli,  Portal,  Pia,  Vauque- 
lin,  Gardaune,  Posselt,  Rcimann,  and  De  Mor- 
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veau.  But  few  have  gone  so  vigorously  into  the  j 
question  as  the  Sieur  Baillard,  who,  in  1668, 
published  a  learned,  enlogistio  medico-historical 
work  on  the  subject,  “  Avcc  Privilege  du  Roy.” 
In  this  book,  he  not  only  asserts  for  tobacco 
every  physical  and  moral  virtue,  but  defends  it 
with  vehemence  from  those  who  have  ventured 
to  impugn  the  great  qualities  of  his  idol. 

Against  none  is  he  more  vehement  than  against 
those  who  have  declared  that  the  smoke  of  to¬ 
bacco,  entering  tbe  brain,  forms  a  sooty  incrus¬ 
tation  on  the  interior  of  tbe  cranium.  Raphel- 
engius  had  stated  that  Parrius  had  made  this 
discovery  in  dissecting  a  Dutchman  who  had  all 
bis  life  smoked  to  excess.  Ofmanus,  on  author¬ 
ity  not  his  own,  had  propagated  the  same  error. 
Le  Sieur  Baillard  demolishes  his  opponents  with 
four  good  reasons,  too  long  for  dilation,  and 
concludes  with  a  severe  remark — that  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  Parrius  is,  necessarily,  open  to  suspi¬ 
cion,  and  that  Ofmanus,  with  much  learning, 
possessed  too  much  credulity.  The  paneg3rrist 
concludes  with  a  magnificent  peroration.  “  May 
bis  book,”  he  says,  “  imbue  every  one  with  the 
esteem  entertained  by  true  lavatu  for  tobacco,  as 
the  richest  treasure  from  the  country  of  gold 
and  pearls — a  simple,  uniting  in  itself  all  the 
virtues  possessed  separately  by  other  simples.” 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  theoretical 
arguments  adduced  against  smoking,  practice 
has,  in  a  great  measure,  disregarded  them.  It 
has  been  alleged  that  smoking  induces  the  habit 
of  drunkenness.  Our  own  experience  leads  to  a 
very  different  conclusion.  In  this  we  are  sup¬ 
ported  not  only  by  ^Ir.  Steinmetz,  but  by  other 
great  authorities.  Mr.  Lane,  the  translator  of 
the  “  Arabian  Nights,”  describes  smoking  as  a 
sufiBcient  luxury  to  many,  who  without  it  would 
have  recourse  to  intoxicating  beverages.  Mr. 
Layard  is  of  the  same  opinion  ;  while  Mr.  Craw- 
furd,  from  his  long  e.\perlence,  thinks  it  beyond 
a  doubt  “that  tobacco  must,  to  a  certain  e.x- 
tent,  have  contributed  to  the  sobriety  both  of 
Asiatic  and  European  nations.” 

And  let  it  be  observed  by  those  who  ascribe 
moral  degeneracy  to  smokers,  that  some  of  the 
greatest  names  in  literature  and  science  have 
been  advocates  and  votaries  of  the  art.  Lord 
Bacon  says  of  tobacco,  that  “  no  doubt  it  bath 
power  to  lighten  the  body  and  to  shake  off  uneasi¬ 
ness.”  “  Warburton,”  Mr.  Steinmetz  informs 
us,  “  was  a  most  inveterate  smoker.  So  was  Sir 
Isaac  Newton.” 

Of  tbe  latter,  an  anecdote  is  related,  that  be 
daily  went  to  smoke  his  pipe  in  the  society  of  a 
lady,  who  thence  considered  herself  the  object  of 
his  attentions.  Daily  did  she  expect  some  decla¬ 


ration  ;  but  in  vain.  He  sat,  contemplating  her 
in  silence,  through  the  delicious  mists  of  his  own 
compelling.  One  day,  however,  after  sitting 
some  time,  apparently  in  deep  thought,  he 
moved  his  chair  toward  her.  The  moment  was 
at  length  arrived.  Her  soft  heart  palpitated  at 
bis  approach,  as  he  drew  his  chair  nearer  and 
nearer.  Now  he  is  by  her  side.  He  takes  her 
lily  hand,  which  lies  unresisting  in  bis.  He  se¬ 
lects  the  fairy  index,  and  with  it  firmly  presses 
the  tobacco  in  his  pipe-bowl,  then — resumes  his 
original  position. 

In  modem  days,  the  nse  of  tobacco  is  Conse¬ 
crated  by  the  greatest  minds  of  tbe  age.  Great 
judges  smoke,  archbishops  smoke,  statesmen 
smoke,  engineers  smoke.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Lytton  has  apostrophized  smoking.  Tennyson 
is  said  to  have  symbolized  the  practice  in  his 
“  Lotus  Eaters.”  Bartbcilemy,  a  French  poet, 
has  devoted  a  whole  poem  to  celebrate  this  pur¬ 
suit.  On  the  other  hand,  many  great  names 
have  declared  against  it,  including  Napoleon  the 
Great,  who,  having  been  unable  to  undergo  tbe 
ordeal  of  a  first  pipe,  stigmatized  it  as  a  habit 
only  fit  to  amuse  sluggards.  What  he  renounced 
in  smoking,  however,  he  compensated  in  snuff. 

But  the  question  now  presents  itself,  what  is 
that  wonderful  quality  which  has  enabled  a  sim¬ 
ple  weed  to  outstrip  civilization  7  As  a  simple 
prophylactic,  it  could  not  have  achieved  this 
world-wide  success.  However  beneficial,  man¬ 
kind  would  not  have  adopted  it  without  some 
other  and  more  sensual  charm.  .Nay,  many  con¬ 
tinue  to  smoke  while  believing  the  practice  to 
be  deleterious.  What  magic  spell,  then,  endows 
tobacco-smoking  with  such  peculiar  and  unique 
fascination  7  A  Frenchman  describes  it  as  the 
solace  of  leisure,  as  exciting  the  sense  of  taste, 
and  os  imparting  the  pleasantest  thoughts  to  the 
soul,  and  magical  impressions  to  the  sensorium. 
Professor  Johnston  observes  that  its  first  and 
greater  effect  is  to  assauge,  and  allay,  and 
soothe  the  system  in  general ;  that  its  lesser  and 
second,  or  after  effect,  is  to  excite  and  invigor¬ 
ate,  and,  at  tbe  same  time,  give  steadiness  and 
fixity  to  the  powers  of  thought.  None,  however, 
are  able  precisely  to  define  the  physiological 
and  psychological  effects  of  smoking. 

Let  us  take  Mr.  Steinmetz’s  view  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  :  “  I  must  premise  that  it  is  the  very  es¬ 
sence  of  all  the  pleasures  which  we  enjoy,  that 
we  cannot  adequately  describe  them  after  enjoy¬ 
ment.  How  pleasant  it  was — how  delightful, 
etc. — are  the  only  terms  we  can  nse  to  express 
tbe  physical  or  mental  condition.  The  moment 
we  proceed  to  describe  the  cause,  the  effect  be¬ 
comes  totally  unintelligible,  or  certainly  inade- 
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quatc  to  the  cause.  For  my  own  part,  the  ut-  wearing  a  tiara  of  light  ?  Last  year,  the  facts 
most  that  I  can  say  is,  that  I  find  a  pleasure  in  presented  before  the  “  American  Association  ” 
smoking — a  sort  of  contentment,  and  its  conse-  |  favored  an  aflBrmative  reply  to  these  questions, 
quent  submissiveness  in  the  raging  battle  of  life.  |  This  year,  observations  strongly  confirmatory  of 
All  the  wonderful  mental  exaltations,  magical  |  this  view  are  brought  forward  ;  but  along  with 
reveries,  and  crowd  of  ideas  of  the  Frenchman  |  them  come  certain  recusant  facts,  which  throw 
just  quoted  are,  and  have  been,  to  me  utterly  the  subjeet  into  doubt  again,  and  demand  a 
unknown.  *  •  *  *  *  •  •  j  further  and  more  careful  investigation  of  the 

This  direct  action  of  the  fumes  of  tobacco  on  the  !  phenomenon.  We  have,  for  a  double  reason, 
olfactory  nerve,  and  thereby  on  the  cerebrum,  is,  j  therefore,  chosen  to  speak  of  this  subject  under 
I  submit,  the  whole  rationale  of  the  various  effects  the  present  head.  To  decide  that  the  zodiacal 
experienced  by  dififurent  smokers.  These  must  I  light  is  a  ring  around  the  earth,  is  to  place  the 
necessarily  differ,  according  to  the  conformation  whole  subject  within  the  pale  of  astronomy.  To 
of  brain  in  each  individual.  Where  the  imagi-  decide  that  it  has  a  mundane  origin,  or  occasion, 
native  faculties  predominate,  their  activity  will  is  to  bring  it  under  terrestrial  physics.  But  it  is 
be  exalted ;  where  the  reasoning  powers  are  pre-  not  yet  knou>n  that  this  light  forms  a  ring,  cir- 


dominant,  they  will  attain  greater  concentra¬ 
tion  ;  and  so  of  all  the  functional  activity  of  the 
brain — including,  of  course,  those  manifestations 
which  we  designate  as  moral  or  social,  since  the 
entire  mass  of  the  brain  must  become  involved 
in  the  nervous  action,  as  I  have  endeavored  to 
show  in  my  hypothesis.” 

It  appears,  however,  that  tobacco  occasion¬ 
ally  confers  poU-mortem  privileges  on  its  votaries. 
A  savage  of  the  Feejee  Islands  informed  Com¬ 
modore  Wilkes  that  his  fellow  islanders  had  re¬ 
frained  from  eating  one  sailor  of  a  crew  they 
had  killed,  “because  he  tasted  too  much  like 
tobacco.” 

While  we  have  thus  given  the  opinions  of  dif¬ 
ferent  smokers,  we  decline  any  attempt  at  anal¬ 
yzing  the  popularity  of  tobacco.  Much  of  it  is 
probably  derived  from  the  well-known  force  of 
an  acquired  taste.  But  this  theory  can  scarcely 
hold  good  in  Burmah,  where  children  from  the 
age  of  three  years  Insensibly  adopt  the  habit. 
We  must,  therefore,  take  tobacco  as  it  is,  and 
refer  to  Mr.  Steinmetz  ns  our  advocate.  Mr. 
Disraeli,  in  one  of  his  early  works,  makes  an 
epicure  declare  that  he  could  die  eating  orto¬ 
lans.  to  the  sound  of  soft  music.  Substituting 
a  pipe  for  the  birds,  many  a  sensualist  of  mod¬ 
ern  days  might  make  the  same  aspiration.  A 
Seneca  of  the  present  age  would  probably  add 
a  cigar  to  the  warm  bath  and  opened  veins 
which  ended  the  existence  of  the  philosopher. 
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SECOND  SERIES— 1S57. 

PHYSICS  AND  METEOROLOGY. 

Is  more  than  one  of  the  planets  of  our  system 
surrounded  by  a  ring  f  Is  it  the  peculiar  fortune 
of  our  own  planet  to  be  the  possessor  of  that 
gaudy  appendage  T  Docs  Terra,  like  her  brother 
Saturn,  walk  through  the  dark  fields  of  space. 


cling  the  earth  ;  hence,  we  prefer  not  to  beg  the 
question  in  classing  it.  Again,  since  physics,  in 
its  widest  sense,  includes  astronomy,  in  that 
sense  our  present  classification  is  sure  to  be 
right,  whichever  way  the  decision  may  turn. 

What  is  the  zodiacal  light  f  To  the  eye  it  is  a 
somewhat  narrow,  tapering  band  of  very  pale 
light,  less  than  half  as  luminous  as  the  “  milky 
way,”  projecting  upward  along  the  heavens  from 
about  the  position  occupied  by  the  sun,  more 
commonly  seen  after  the  evening  twilight,  but 
also  visible  in  the  cost — to  eyes  not  at  that  hour 
in  edipse — before  the  twilight  of  morning.  This 
light  seems  not  to  have  been  observed  until 
within  the  last  two  hundred  years ;  and  even  the 
keen-eyed  Humboldt,  in  the  pure  upper  air  of 
Quito,  where  stars  become  visible  in  such  num¬ 
bers  as  fairly  to  crowd  the  heavens,  and  in  the 
equatorial  region,  where  the  phenomenon  is 
lightest,  did  not  see  it  at  all !  Yet  it  is  seen  : 
when,  in  the  year  1843,  “  Father  Miller  ”  was 
preaching  “  the  wrath  to  come  ”  on  a  heedless 
world,  superstitious  men  and  women  found 
“  confirmation  strong  ”  of  his  vaticinations  in 
the  threatening  aspect  of  this  glittering  “  sword  ” 
that  stretched  up  toward  the  zenith  from  the 
western  sky.  Captain  Wilkes  tells  us  that  this 
meteor  is  from  6°  to  10°  broad  at  its  base,  ta¬ 
pers  upward,  and  appears  to  form  an  arc  of  a 
circle  aliout  the  earth,  visible  usually  to  the 
bight  of  60°,  sometimes  to  1 10°,  or  beyond  the 
zenith  ;  and  that  its  apex  is  always  in  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic — i.  «.,  of  the  sun’s  apparent  path. 
ThcTlov.  George  Jones,  who  has  seen  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  Japan 
and  the  mountains  of  Ecuador  included,  agrees  in 
many  of  the  above  particulars  ;  but  believes  he 
bos  seen  this  light  at  all  hours  of  night,  and  ex¬ 
tending,  as  a  semicircle,  across  the  whole  sky 
from  east  to  west.  Of  course,  if  this  be  true, 
there  is  little  room  for  further  question.  But 
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those  who  have  used  their  eyes  much  in  examin-  j 
ing  delicate  shades  of  color  and  faint  degrees  of  j 
light  know  well  that  no  other  tense  approaches,  in 
power  of  sdf-deception,  to  that  of  sight ;  and  that,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  eye  is  strained  by  an  eager 
observer,  and  the  imagination,  perhaps,  plays 
under  the  pressure  of  a  theory,  it  is  quite  possi¬ 
ble  after  a  little  to  see  almost  any  thing  that  is 
expected,  and  wholly  impossible  to  see  any  thing 
precisely  as  it  is.  Experiment,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  will  convince  any  one  of  this. 

Now,  we  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Jones  is  deceiv¬ 
ing  the  public,  nor  as  yet  that  he  is  self-de¬ 
ceived  ;  but  we  must  ask  that  certain  facts  pre¬ 
sented  by  Captain  Wilkes  be  accounted  for  or 
disproved  before  we  admit  the  ring  theory  of 
the  former.  Thus,  the  latter  observer  states  that 
this  band  of  light  appears  to  crop  out  from  the 
horizon  in  different  places  at  different  seasons,  if 
the  observer  remains  at  one  point,  or  at  the 
same  season  if  he  changes  his  latitude  ;  that  the 
morning  and  evening  lights  differ  in  phase, 
color,  altitude,  and  inclination  ;  that  within  the 
tropics  it  rises  nearly  vertically,  while,  if  one 
travels  to  the  south  of  them,  its  apex  inclines 
rapidly  to  the  north  of  the  zenith,  and  if  he 
travels  to  the  north,  it  inclines  to  the  south  of 
the  zenith — in  either  case  coming  down  gradually 
to  a  sharp  angle  with  the  horizon,  and  apparently 
showing  that  the  light  is  not  so  remote  as  a  ter¬ 
restrial  ring  should  be.  The  Captain’s  theory, 
then,  proceeds  upon  the  following  known  prin¬ 
ciples  of  optics :  First,  a  stronger  light  always 
blinds  us  to  a  very  faint  one ;  ns,  for  instance, 
we  can  sec  little  or  nothing  by  looking  into  a  win¬ 
dow — the  feeble  reflected  light  from  within  being 
overpowered  by  the  brighter ylore  of  day  thrown 
back  by  the  window  itself.  Hence,  as  long  as 
twilight  is  present,  the  fainter  zodiacal  light  can 
not  be  seen.  Secondly,  light  falling  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  approaching  the  vertical  on  the  atmosphere 
will  pass  almost  straight  forward  ;  while  that 
which  falls  a  little  more  obliquely,  at  either  side, 
will  be  turned  quite  out  of  its  course  by  refrac¬ 
tion  or  reflection,  and  will  not  reach  the  eye. 
Hence,  it  is  as  if  a  single  perpendicular  column 
only  of  air,  directly  above  the  sun,  were  illumin¬ 
ated— the  illumination  of  other  parts  being  lost 
to  the  eye — and,  consequently,  this  part  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible,  os  arc  the  lines  of  sunlight  which 
strike  in  columns  through  a  vapory  atmosphere 
from  openings  in  clouds,  when  we  incorrectly 
say  the  sun  “  draws  water,”  or  as  a  beam  of 
light  admitted  to  pass  through  air  in  which  par¬ 
ticles  of  dust  arc  floating. 

According  to  this  view,  the  light  is  a  nearly 
straight  column  ;  and  the  apparent  circular  form 


{ is  ao  occular  deception.  Captain  Wilkes  claims 
j  that  the  light  gradually  sinks  after  the  sun,  and 
disappears,  as  according  to  his  view  it  should 
do.  Professor  Pierce  inclines  to  the  ring  theory, 
but  suggests  a  difficulty :  Why  docs  not  the  gas¬ 
eous  ring  show  tides  caused  by  the  moon’s  at¬ 
traction  ?  We,  hesitatingly,  name  another :  A 
part  of  Saturn’s  rings  shows  the  shadow  of  the 
body  of  the  planet ;  why  should  not  this  ter¬ 
rene  ring,  if  it  be  one,  have  its  shadow  directly 
about  the  zenith  at  midnight  ?  and,  if  it  docs, 
how  could  Mr.  Jones  sec  a  complete  ring  at  all 
hours  of  the  night  ?  or,  if  that  be  possible,  how 
could  he  fail  to  observe  the  difference  in  lumin¬ 
osity  of  the  shadow?  It  is  evident  that  we  must 
wait  patiently  for  a  time,  before  we  do  our 
earth  the  honor  of  decking  her  with  a  ring ;  and, 
if  we  do  so,  this  will  rather  be  a  choice  orna¬ 
ment,  kept  for  rare  occasions  or  for  eyes  philo¬ 
sophic,  than  a  common  pleasure,  or  a  spectacle 
which  all  may  conveniently  see  and  cogitate 
upon.  As  a  physical  fact  or  a  moral  reminder, 
this  ring,  if  it  be  such,  must  rank  in  signiflcance 
far  beneath  the  galaxy,  which  all  may  behold  on 
every  fair  night,  and  the  conclusions  established 
concerning  which  give  to  thought  and  imagina¬ 
tion  a  very  free  rein. 

Toward  the  development  of  the  laws  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  a  subject  to  which,  in  its  infancy,  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin  gave  so  signal  an  impulse,  and 
which  is  now  zealously  prosecuted,  across  the 
water,  by  Faraday,  W.  Snow  Harris,  Thomson, 
Riess,  Becqucrel,  and  others,  veiy  little  is  just 
now  contributed  by  American  physicists.  At 
the  late  meeting,  however,  two  points  of  interest 
were  presented.  Mrs.  Eunice  Foote  claimed  to 
have  produced  electrical  excitation  by  conden¬ 
sation,  and  also  by  rarefaction  of  air — feats 
never  before  accomplished.  The  air  was  experi¬ 
mented  on  by  being  condensed  into,  or  partially 
exhausted  from,  a  glass  tube.  A  pointed  wire 
within  the  latter  drew  off  the  electricity  gener¬ 
ated,  and  by  means  of  a  condenser,  which  multi¬ 
plied  its  effect,  occasioned  a  sensible  action  on 
the  electrometer. 

The  intimate  relations  which  hold  between 
electricity  and  magnetism  are  familiar  to  all 
who  have  watched  the  progress  of  science  or  in¬ 
vention.  ■  We  have  “  electro-magnetic  ”  tele¬ 
graphs,  in  which  an  electrical  current  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  generate  magnetism  ;  and  “  magneto¬ 
electric  ”  engines — which  have  not  yet  super¬ 
seded  steam — in  which  a  magnet  is  made  to 
generate  electrical  currents,  in  wires,  surround¬ 
ing  its  poles.  Still  further,  one  electric  current 
is  found  to  generate  another  in  a  second  wire 
(pursuing  its  course  in  proximity  with  that 
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which  conveys  the  former  current ;  and  what  is  ,  which  are  owing  to  some  kind  of  emanation 
remarkable  is,  that  while  the  first,  or  inrfuci'n^  '  from,  or  envelope  of,  that  “  Wandering  Jew”  of 
airrent,  in  this  case  is  purely  galvanic,  and  has  '  our  solar  system.  Hence,  also,  the  November 
not  mechanical  energy  enough  to  enable  it  to  showers  of  “  falling  stars,”  and,  perhaps,  the 
leap  across  a  break  of  l-600th  of  an  inch  in  a  meteoric  stones  of  other  seasona  Professor 
conductor,  the  second,  or  induced  current,  if  Olmstead  also  believes  that  this  nebulous  planet 
great  resistance  be  opposed  to  its  passage,  as  by  !  has  a  connection  with  the  zodiacal  light  Pro¬ 


making  the  wire  in  which  it  is  generated  very 
small  and  long,  may  be  made  to  possess  sufficient 
intensity  to  send  a  long  and  brilliant  spark 
through  non-conducting  media — the  air,  for  ex¬ 
ample — like  that  of  a  common  electric  machine 
of  large  size.  Ruhmkorff,  in  France,  not  many 
years  since,  devised  the  first  successful  instru¬ 
ment  on  the  principle  just  stated ;  but  in  the  best 
specimens  of  this — in  which,  as  we  should  have 
remarked  above,  the  intensity  is  still  further  in¬ 
creased  by  the  use  of  a  “  core  ”  of  iron  wires 
within  the  “  helix,”  and  by  the  addition  of  a 
“  condenser  ” — the  spark  produced  does  not  pass 
beyond  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  this  instrument  was  a  secret ;  but  from  a 
statement  of  the  principle,  Mr.  Hoarder,  and  after 
him  Mr.  Bentley,  both  of  England,  guessed  out 
its  essential  features,  and  both  surpassed  Rubm- 


j  fessor  Coffin  very  appositely  cited  in  response  to 
!  this  theory  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  aurora 
upon  the  transmission  of  the  telegraphic  cur¬ 
rents,  which  is  sometimes  so  great  as,  like  thun¬ 
der-storms,  to  prevent  the  working  of  the  tele¬ 
graph  altogether.  The  reply  that  this  “  only 
shows  electric  powers,  and  not  necessarily  an 
electrical  origin,  in  the  aurora,”  we  must  regard 
as  rather  acute  than  satisfactory.  For  what 
reason  have  we  to  suppose  such  nebulous  body 
or  its  envelope  to  be  iu  an  electrically  excited 
j  condition  ?  Other  material  masses,  as  the  moon 
I  and  planets,  in  their  Tpengtt,  arc  not  found  to 
I  manifest  any  “  electric  powers.”  And  if  these 
I  displays  are,  as  by  this  theory  they  must  be, 
I  very  far  above  our  atmosphere,  by  what  medium 
is  the  electrical  disturbance  communicated  be- 
I  tween  such  nebulous  body  and  the  earth  ?  We 


korif,  obtaining  sparks  of  about  three  inches 
in  length.  While  these  gentlemen  are  vigor¬ 
ously  discussing  the  question  of  priority,  Mr.  E. 
S.  Ritchie,  of  Boston,  aided  in  part,  perhaps,  by 
their  published  statements,  has  for  outstripped 
all  competitors  in  this  line.  In  bis  “  induction 
apparatus  ”  he  has  introduced  an  improvement 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  two  wires  upon  the 
bobbin  or  red — that  of  a  succession  of  coils  in 
planes  perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the  reel, 
instead  of,  as  before,  lying  parallel  with  the  lat¬ 
ter.  With  a  second  wire  of  (10,000  feet,  or 
nearly  12  miles  in  length,  and  a  battery  of  only 
four  “cups”  in  communication  with  the  first 


'  confess  that,  like  that  of  an  earth-ring,  this 
j  theory  of  a  wandering  nebulous  planet  has  its 
attractions ;  but  we  confess,  at  the  same  time, 
to  a  certain  suspiciousness  of  all  very  attrac¬ 
tive  new  hypotheses,  and  we  believe  that  such 
should  pass  the  severest  ordeal.  Besides,  we 
I  cannot  forget  that,  in  this  case,  the  electricity 
I  of  the  air,  its  various  disturbing  causes,  and 
1  consequently  varying  degrees,  its  conduction  by 
j  an  lee-OTMt  in  the  upper  atmosphere,  or  its  lumin- 
j  ous  escape  along  tracts  of  dry  and  rarefied  air, 

1  seem  to  furnish  all  the  conditions  necessary  for 
•  the  production  of  the  aurora,  and  its  known 
I  variations. 


wire,  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  sparks  lOi 
inches  in  length  in  the  air,  and  which  stream 
across  between  the  two  poles  of  the  machine  in 
a  ribbon  of  light  too  brilliant  to  be  tolerated  by 
the  eye.  This  instrument  will  be  a  great  step 
gained  in  electrical  research,  and  a  monument 
to  the  skill  of  its  inventor. 

Professor  Olmstead,  of  Yale,  repeated,  with 
new  arguments,  his  theory  of  the  Aurora  Bo¬ 
realis,  as  a  phenomenon  du:.  to  the  approach  of 
the  earth,  in  a  certain  portion  of  her  annual 


I  An  opinion  has  long  and  extensively  prevailed 
to  the  effect  that  the  solar  rays  retard  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  combustion,  or  that  in  sunlight  bodies 
;  burn  more  slowly  than  in  the  dark.  We  all 
know  that  a  fire  appear*  more  dull  in  a  strong 
\  light.  So  the  flame  of  alcohol  is  barely  visible 
I  in  the  sunlight,  but  distinctly  so  in  the  dark  ; 
I  and  a  coal  that  glows  in  the  latter  circumstances 
I  seems  extinguished  in  the  former.  Now  these 
I  results  are  partly  owing  to  a  simple  and  funda- 
:  mental  law  of  vision,  namely,  that  the  brighter 


revolution,  to  some  nebulous  body  also  revolv-  light  always  dispossesses  the  impression  of  those 
ing  about  the  sun,  and  within  the  interplanetary  '  more  faint  upon  the  retina,  partially  or  wholly, 
spaces.  According  to  his  view,  we  have,  on  j  according  to  the  relative  brilliancies.  It  is  for 
some  occasions,  lately  come  into  close  proximity  this  reason  that  the  stars  teem  to  fade  as  the  day 
with  this  body,  in  about  the  month  of  Novem- 1  grows  bright ;  although  their  light  must  still 
her,  and  hence  the  brilliant  auroral  displays  '  make  its  proper  impression  on  the  eye.  But  is 
seen  to  the  north  or  overhead  at  that  season,  this  the  whole  explanation  of  the  dullness  of 
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fire  in  the  light  ?  or  ia  there  some  other  cauac  the  facta  thua  obtained,  he  infers  that  Doctor 
operative  at  the  same  time?  Dr.  McKeever,  of  McKeever’a  result — the  leas  rapid  combnstion  in 
England,  in  1826,  experimented  with  tapers  the  sun’s  light — was  correct;  but  that  it  was 
burning  in  sunlight  in  the  open  air  and  in  the  probablj  due  to  rarefaction  of  the  air  bj  the 
dark,  and  he  found  the  rate  of  combustion  more  solar  heat,  and  to  the  irregular  agitation  of  the 
rapid  in  the  latter  case  by  an  average  of  eight  air  about  the  burning  taper, 
per  cent  He  supposes  that  the  chermeal  rayt  The  question  is  an  important  and  practical 
associated  in  the  solar  beam  with  the  luminous  one.  It  will  take  a  deal  of  philosophy  to  con- 
rays  exercise  a  deoxidizing  power — an  influence  vince  those  who  attend  on  lime-kilns,  and  the 
opposed  to  that  combination  of  elements  in  like,  or  even  “  log-heaps,”  that  the  Are  does  not 
which  combustion  consists.  Professor  Le  Conte,  burn  much  more  intensely  during  the  night  than 
of  the  South  Carolina  College,  has  reexamined  in  the  day.  If  it  be  said  the  air  at  night  is 
this  subject.  Finding  that  tapers  burning  in  the  more  dense,  it  must  be  recollected  that  even  this 
open  air  put  the  latter  into  an  agitation  which  is  not  always  the  case  ;  and  that  when  it  is  so, 
interfered  with  the  process,  and  that  the  warmer  the  descent  of  vapors  to  the  lower  strata  of  the 
temperature  in  the  sunlight  also  interfered  by  air,  increasing  the  humidity  of  the  parts  just 
rarefying  the  air,  he  conducted  his  experiments  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  must,  according 
in  a  large  closed  and  darkened  room,  using  wax  to  the  results  above  detailed,  seriously  interfere 
tapers  upheld  by  one  scale-pan  of  a  tall  balance,  with  any  gain  due  to  increased  density, 
the  removal  of  small  weights  from  the  other  of  But  let  us  look  at  the  subject  from  another 
which  indicated  exactly  the  amount  consumed  point  of  view.  The  solar  beam  is  now  known 
during  any  time  the  experiment  might  be  con-  to  contain  three  distinct  classes  of  rays,  namely : 
tinued.  He  then  burned  the  taper,  in  some  fird,  the  chemical,  or  those  which  influence  chem- 
cases,  with  no  other  light  admitted  ;  and  in  ical  changes,  and  often  in  the  way  of  dccompos- 
others  brought  to  bear  upon  the  flame  the  light  ing  compound  bodies,  as  when  light  decomposes 
afforded  by  the  focus  of  a  large  solar  micro-  and  blackens  the  compound  of  silver  spread 
scope,  or  nearly  tenfold  the  intensity  of  the  upon  a  daguerreotype  plate ;  eeeondly,  the  lu- 
solar  rays,  anticipating  that,  by  this  means,  if  minous,  which  simply  light  up  or  render  visible 
light  really  exercised  an  influence  over  combus-  the  bodies  on  which  they  fall,  and  are  not  known 
tion,  that  influence  and  its  effect  would  thus  be  to  possess  any  chemical  or  heating  power  ; 
greatly  increased.  The  result  of  his  experiments  thirdly,  the  calorific,  which  possess  the  same 
thus  far  has  been  that,  during  equal  lengths  of  powers  as  the  radiations  from  a  common  fire — 
time,  sensibly  equal  amounts  of  the  material  of  that  is,  are  heating  in  their  effect.  Now,  we 
the  taper  are  consumed,  whether  in  this  in-  shall  rid  this  subject  of  some  obscurity  if  we 
creased  light  or  in  darkness ;  and  he  therefore  premise,  what  is  the  truth,  that  no  one  has  ever 
feels  warranted  in  concluding  “  that  solar  light  supposed  or  aimed  to  establish  that  the  merely 
does  not  seem  to  exercise  any  sensible  influence  luminout  rays  have  any  influence  whatever  over 
on  the  process  of  combustion.”  He  found,  how-  the  process  of  burning.  Their  ofiice  is  to  light 
ever,  that  rarefaction  of  the  air  surrounding  the  only  ;  and  wo  can  hardly  conceive  how  they  can 
flame,  by  whatever  cause  produced,  retarded  the  interfere  with  a  chemical  change  such  as  bum- 
rate  of  burning.  This  must  be  true,  of  course,  ing  is.  Nor  can  the  caloriflc  rays  have  any  ef- 
because  rarefaction  of  the  air  reduces  the  amount  feet,  save  an  incidental  and  indirect  one.  No  body 
of  oxygen  that  in  a  given  time  will  come  in  con-  will  burn  at  all  until  it  is  first  warmed  to  its 
tact  with  the  burning  matter.  An  example  is  proper  temperature  of  ignition ;  and,  at  any 
seen  in  the  curious  fact  that  the  fuses  of  bombs  time,  it  must  cease  to  burn  if  it  can  be  in  the 
burn  more  slowly  at  great  elevations,  as  upon  meanwhile  cooled  below  such  point.  Hence, 
mountains,  than  in  the  plain  below.  And  an  the  calorific  rays  may  aid  in  maintaining  the 
illustration  of  the  opposite  fact,  that  combus-  burning  temperature ;  but  they  will  hinder  as 
tion  is  hurried  in  air  of  increased  density,  is  much  by  aiding  the  heat  set  free  by  the  combus- 
found  in  the  rapidity  with  which  lights  burn  tion  in  its  work  of  rarefying  the  air  that  feeds 
away  in  the  compressed  air  of  diving-bells,  so  the  flame.  The  calorific  rays,  also,  may,  there- 
tbat  in  submarine  operations  it  has  in  some  in-  fore,  be  left  out  of  the  account.  It  is  only  the 
stances  been  found  necessary  to  replace  the  or-  chemical  rays,  then,  that  can  in  any  way  sensi- 
dinary  cotton  wicks  by  others  composed  of  bly  modify  the  process.  And,  in  regard  to  these, 
threads  of  flax.  Professor  Le  Conte  also  found  what  are  the  known  facts  ? 
that  the  presence  of  increased  amounts  of  aque-  A  mixture  of  chlorine '  and  hydrogen  gases, 
ous  vapors  acted  to  retard  combustion.  From  kept  in  the  dark,  will  not  combine  ;  but  e.xpose 
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them  suddenly  to  sunlight,  and,  os  when  anclcc- 1 
trie  spark  is  passed  through  them,  they  combine  ’ 
at  once,  and  with  explosion.  But  this  effect  is 
wholly  different  from  that  of  the  ordinary  in¬ 
fluence  of  light  when  acting  slowly  aud  unper- 
ccived.  We  have  seen  that  the  chemical  rays  (2s- 
compote  compounds  of  silver  on  the  daguerreotype 
plate ;  and  this  is  the  capital  fact  on  which  rests 
the  whole  process  of  photography.  The  action 
is  directly  the  revtrae  of  combustion — tho  latter 
being  one  of  composition,  or  union.  In  a  strong 
light,  plants  refuse  to  germinate ;  because  germ¬ 
ination,  like  burning,  requires  the  union  of  oxy¬ 
gen  of  the  air  with  solid  matters  in  tho  seed  ;  it 
is,  in  fact,  a  case  of  combustion,  and  gives  out 
heat,  as  is  seen  in  the  malting  of  heaps  of  bar¬ 
ley.  If,  then,  there  is  a  power  present  in  light 
which  resists  that  union  of  o.vygen  with  vegeta¬ 
ble  matter  necessary  to  germination,  why  should 
not  the  same  power  resist  that  union  of  oxygon 
with  vegetable  matter  necessary  to  ordinary 
combustion  ?  But  Professor  Le  Conte  says  ex¬ 
periment  proves  that  no  such  influence  is  exerted. 
This,  then,  brings  us  to  the  suggestion  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  modifying  cause  in  his  experiments,  which 
the  Professor  seems  to  have  overlooked.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stokes,  of  England,  in  experimenting  on 
the  peculiar  light  which  can  be  originated  in  so¬ 
lutions  of  quinine,  etc.,  even  by  the  incidence  of 
the  non-luminous  chemical  rays,  found  that  glass 
prisms,  lenses,  etc.,  cut  off  or  extinguished  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  latter  rays.  Thus, 
by  separating  the  solar  beam  by  a  prism  of 
quartz  erystal,  be  obtained  a  chemical  spectrum  full 
twice  the  length  of  the  luminous  spectrum  lying 
above  the  violet  extremity  of  the  latter ;  and, 
with  the  electric  light,  the  dark  or  chemical 
spectrum  was  eight  times  the  length  of  the  lu¬ 
minous.  But,  with  a  glass  prism,  this  dark  spec¬ 
trum  was  cut  off,  down  to  near  the  edge  of  the 
luminous  spectrum  itself.  A  glass  lens,  then, 
colored  or  uncolored,  arrests  and  extinguisheshy 
far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  chemical  rays ;  and 
yet  such  a  lens  Professor  Le  Conte  employed,  al¬ 
though  the  whole  object  and  intent  of  his  experi¬ 
ment  was  to  ascertain  what  was  the  effect  of 
those  very  rays  on  the  burning  process — t.  «.,  on 
the  chemical  union  of  oxygen  with  the  carbon 
and  the  other  combustible  elements  in  wood, 
tallow,  wax,  etc.  In  Dr.  JIcKeever’s  experi¬ 
ments,  in  the  open  air,  the  chemical  rays  were 
not  so  cut  off.  Wo  respectfully  ask  the  Professor’s 
attention  to  this  point,  should  these  thoughts  ever 
be  brought  to  bis  notice  ;  and  suggest  whether 
his  carefully  conducted  experiments  would  not 
be  more  conclusive  if,  instead  of  glass,  he  em-  i 
ployed  a  quartz  lens,  or,  better  still,  an  ordinary  . 


beam  of  sunlight  passed  through  no  lens,  or  the 
’  pencil  obtained  by  reflection  from  a  concave  me¬ 
tallic  mirror.  Whoever  should  experiment  on 
solar  heat  by  the  use  of  lenses  of  alum,  would  ar¬ 
rive  at  results  altogether  negative  and  nugatory, 
because  alum  wholly  arrests,  or  is  opaque  to,  the  . 
heat  rays ;  and  so  is  green  or  ydlow  glass  almost 
perfectly  opaque  to  the  chemical  rays.  And 
while  uncolored  glass  is  not  thus  wholly  opaque, 
is  it  not  Eufliciently  so  to  interfere  materially 
with  the  reliableness  of  the  results  ? 

Some  very  interesting  papers  on  the  subjects 
of_  “  Meteorology  ”  and  “  Climate  ”  were  read 
before  the  late  meeting,  of  which  our  space  will 
allow  us  to  make  little  more  than  a  bare  men¬ 
tion.  Colonel  Forshay,  of  Texas,  detailed  the 
phenomena  of  the  so-called  Texas  “  Norther 
a  storm  in  which  the  sky  suddenly  becomes  cov¬ 
ered  with  black  clouds,  followed  by  a  wind, 
which  comes  in  a  sudden  and  powerful  gust,  and 
continues  to  blow  violently  for  a  day  or  more, 
the  thermometer  falling  during  tho  flrst  hour  or 
two  of  its  continuance  usually  through  20°. 
This  wind  is  so  drying  that,  under  its  influence, 

“  the  covers  of  books  warp,  papers  curl,  furni¬ 
ture  cracks,  boards  split,  and  the  whole  surface 
of  the  ground  yields  its  dust  to  fill  the  air.” 
This  wind  tho  writer  accounts  for  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  it  is  a  body  of  dried  and  cold  upper 
air  coming  from  over  tho  high  and  arid  regions 
of  the  “  American  desert,”  which,  becoming  by 
its  cold  and  dryness  heavier  than  the  air  beneath 
it,  suddenly  overcomes  the  elasticity  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  slumps  through  it,  a  descending  stream  or 
cataract  of  atmosphere,  and  spreads  out  in  fu¬ 
rious  aerial  waves  or  gusts  over  the  lower  and 
more  level  country. 

Professor  Bachc  read — what,  indeed,  he  al¬ 
ways  docs  read — a  paper  of  solid  scientific  ob- 
eervation  and  deduction,  relative  to  the  “  Winds 
of  the  Western  Coast  ”  of  the  United  Statea 
Dr.  W3rnne  discussed  the  “  Influence  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  on  the  Summer  Climate  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast,”  deducing  the  conclusions  that  “  the 
usual  direction  of  the  lighter  Summer  breezes 
on  the  Atlantic  is  from  the  south  and  south¬ 
west,  directly  over  the  currents  of  warm  water 
composing  the  Gulf  Stream ;  and  that  these 
winds  are,  for  the  most  part,  gentle,  balmy,  ex¬ 
hilarating,  and  peculiarly  happy  in  their  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  human  body ;  while  the  north  and 
cost  winds  arc  violent,  raw,  and  depressing,  and 
should  be  assiduously  avoided.”  As  Summer 
resorts  for  invalids,  he  gave  preference  to  Old 
Point  Comfort,  Cape  May,  Long  Branch,  and 
the  southerly  exposed  points  of  the  coast  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  a  part  of  Massaebu- 
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Betts ;  while  the  southern  shore  of  Long  Island 
either  possesses  fewer  points  properly  protected 
from  the  north-east  winds,  or  those  points  have 
not  yet  been  found.  Ay,  ay !  ye  who  are  invalids, 
keep  on  the  “  sunny  side  ”  of  Dame  Nature,  say 
we;  for  in  truth,  though  she  bo  an  escellent 
and  a  bounteous  friend,  she  is  a  hard  mistress ! 

.Mr.  Smallwood,  of  Canada,  read  a  paper  upon 
Ozone,  of  which  we  had  occasion  to  speak  at 
some  length  in  our  notes  on  the  meeting  of  the 
last  year.  The  chief  practical  result  brought 
out  by  his  observations,  which  are  very  numer¬ 
ous  and  extending  over  several  years,  is  that 
throughout  the  year  1854  he  found  but  compar¬ 
atively  feeble  indications  of  the  presence  of 
ozone  in  the  atmosphere,  thus  confirming  the 
opinions  previously  advanced  in  respect  to  the 
connection  between  the  cholera  pestilence  and  a 
deficiently  ozonized  air.  If  such  be  the  case, 
we  can  go  no  further  at  present.  We  can  neither 
say  why  ozone  and  electrical  e.xcitation  are 
comparatively  wanting  in  our  atmosphere  in 
cholera  seasons,  nor  whether  any  means  may  be 
devised  for  restoring  these,  or  substituting  for 
them  other  conditions  capable  of  preserving  in¬ 
dividual  and  public  health.  We  do  but  little  ns 
yet  in  modifying  the  play  of  natural  laws  in 
that  grand  arena  of  their  display,  the  aerial 
ocean,  of  the  invisible  effluences  coming  in 
whose  almost  impalpable  waves  we  are  all,  per¬ 
force,  partakers. 

The  subjects  of  geology  and  ethnology  are 
reserved  for  a  future  article. 


BOOKS. 

Books  arc  the  natural  outgrowth  of  thought 
New  truths  come  to  penetrate  the  minds  of  men  ; 
they  accept  and  digest  them;  then,  glowing 
with  the  fervent  ardor  of  n  young  love,  they 
send  them  abroad  to  find  their  own.  The  pen 
transmits  them  to  the  paper ;  the  iron  fingers  of 
the  press  copy  them  with  lightning  rapidity ; 
men  scatter  them  among  a  thousand  households* 
nere  they  find  readers,  critics,  lovers.  Thoughts 
and  feelings  pass  from  the  eye  to  the  brain ; 
then,  by  a  magical  process,  become  part  and 
parcel  of  our  own  spirit. 

Books  awaken  no  active  antagonism.  There 
is  no  flashing  eye,  no  cynical  smile,  no  covert 
sneer  accompanying  the  new  thoughts  offered 
us.  We  take  them  at  their  real  value;  we 
weigh  them  in  the  balance  of  our  reason,  and 
then  receive  or  reject  them.  Books  are  the  glo¬ 
rious  legacies  of  each  age  to  the  future.  They 
are  the  holiest  part  of  the  author’s  self.  They 
arc  the  statue  which  he  has  chiseled  with  earn¬ 


est,  passionate  love,  until.  Pygmalion-like,  his 
soul  has  gone  out  from  his  ardent,  burning 
glances,  and  enthused  the  lifeless  marble  with 
the  warmth  and  glow  of  his  own  spirit.  And 
when  we  gaze  on  this  statue — when  we  read 
these  thoughts,  we  know  him  more  truly  than  if 
we  had  broken  bread  with  him  for  years.  Why 
need  I  repine  for  lack  of  sympathy?  I  sit 
alone,  in  seeming,  but  have  1  not  the  sages  and 
the  poets,  the  philosophers  and  the  wise  men  to 
bear  me  company  ?  Need  I  complain  because  I 
cannot  exchange  a  few  words  and  glances,  press 
their  hand,  sit  at  their  table,  and  talk  of  their 
household  mysteries  ? 

We  are  often  disappointed  at  the  seeming  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  authors  and  their  works,  and 
wonder  that  such  gorgeous,  tropical  flowers 
could  strike  root  in  these  icebergs.  We  turn 
away  mournfully  from  the  cold,  polished  man¬ 
ner  and  artificial  words — so  different  from  the 
glowing,  inspired  thoughts  which  held  heart  and 
brain  entranced  till  the  last  page  was  turned 
and  the  last  sentence  ended.  But  the  chill  is 
the  semblance,  the  warmth  the  reality. 

We  often  hold  the  sweetest  communings  with 
our  friends  when  they  are  only  visible  to  our 
spiritual  eye.  In  their  presence,  a  thou-sand 
conventionalities,  forms,  and  proprieties  enchain 
the  spirit,  and  force  the  lips  to  utter  words  which 
arc  as  icicles  compared  with  the  glowing  lava 
which  is  boiling  beneath.  The  most  impetuous, 
enthusiastic  hearts  are  often  the  coldest  in  out¬ 
ward  seeming.  They  try  the-  experiment  of 
farming  a  volcano,  and  plow  and  sow  on  the 
deceitful  crust  which  has  formed  over  the  crater, 
till,  in  some  unguarded  moment,  the  sea  of  fire 
becomes  convulsed,  and  the  liquid  flame-waves 
gurgle  up  from  the  abyss,  and  roll  fearfully 
over  the  plantation,  heedless  of  landmark  or 
lx)uadary  line.  But  when  one  is  alone,  the 
thought  goes  out  spontaneously  where  it  wills, 
nor  waits  to  be  ushered  in  by  an  introduction 
and  the  forms  of  civilized  life.  Language — that 
grim  Cerberus  that  guards  the  portals  of  the 
heart — is  banished  for  the  nonce ;  word-shapes 
ore  dismissed ;  and  we  breathe  our  thoughts 
into  the  hearts  of  our  friends,  sure  of  finding 
them  in  a  sympathizing  mood,  knowing,  trust¬ 
ing,  and  loving. 

Each  is  most  truly  himself  when  alone.  Abroad, 
the  fictions  of  society,  the  frictions  of  surround¬ 
ings,  the  thoughts  of  others  influence  his  mind ; 
in  solitude  only  can  he  truly  judge  of  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  bis  own  spirit  There  he  summons  up 
his  thoughts  and  marshals  them  before  him ;  be 
scans  each  as  it  passes  with  a  scrutinizing  eye ; 
be  reads  human  nature  from  the  past,  kindly  or 
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bitterly.  Thoughts  bubble  up  iu  word-forms ;  i 
be  seizes  them,  fixes  them,  and  then,  with  the  j 
natural  craving  for  sympathy,  sends  them  forth 
to  find  their  fellows.  And  when  found,  then  is 
there  joy  in  the  heart. 

We  love  those  books  best  that  are  nearest  our¬ 
selves.  Brilliant  thoughts,  new  ideas,  excite  our 
admiration ;  but  we  gaze  at  them  from  afar  off ; 
they  look  coldly  on  us,  like  unfamiliar  faces,  or 
distant  stars  ;  they  are  not  ours.  But  when  the 
true  messenger  comes — when  our  own  half- 
formed  thoughts,  scarce-breathed  ideas,  come 
back  to  us  in  their  own  proper  garb,  drawn  out 
and  polished  by  the  baud  of  a  master  artist,  we 
open  our  hearts  to  them  and  embrace  them  lov¬ 
ingly.  Who  that  has  found  bis  own  heart  fitly 
set  forth  will  not  bear  witness  to  the  joyful 
recognition  7  Docs  he  not  feel  a  closer  sympa¬ 
thy  with  one  that  can  so  well  speak  what  he 
could  but  think?  Docs  he  not  feel  a  sort  of 
positive  property  in  him,  though  rivers  and  seas 
may  roll  between  them,  and  though  ages  may 
have  passed  since  the  words  were  penned  7  Does 
he  not  feel  the  aroma  of  a  kindred  spirit  float¬ 
ing  in  delicious  fragrance  around  him,  and  know 
that  he  can  never  again  be  quite  alone  7 

And  yet  the  heart  goes  out  longingly  from 
these  in  quest  of  human  sympathy.  But  if  it 
return  bruised,  fluttered  and  weary  from  its 
fruitless  search,  like  the  dove  to  the  ark  of 
refuge,  here,  in  the  heart-records  of  others,  it  may 
find  a  rest  where  it  can  refresh  itself  ere  it  goes 
forth  sadder  and  wiser,  though  not  so  hopefully 
and  so  trustingly,  to  resume  the  journey  of  life. 

Books — the  thoughts  that  dictate  the  books — 
are  the  highest  e.xprcssion  of  the  divine  idea. 
The  earth,  sky,  flowers,  trees,  birds,  each  speaks 
a  language  peculiar  to  itself — each  sheds  a  gen¬ 
ial  and  harmonizing  influence  over  the  souls  of 
men — ^yet  these  are  the  seed,  that  the  fruit. 
Every  true  book  is  the  outspoken  expression  of 
some  full  soul.  It  would  be  a  curious  thing  to 
lift  the  vail,  to  mark  the  individual  experience 
which,  perhaps  unconsciously,  molded  each 
paragraph — which  gave  force  and  character  to 
each  sentiment  It  would  be  curious  to  note 
the  bidden  springs  which  set  the  machinery  in 
motion.  Words  are  but  poor  interpreters  of 
thought ;  few  books,  or  none,  fully  illustrate  the 
idea  of  the  author,  yet  all  are  earnest  essays  to 
reach  the  light 

Thought,  developed  into  words,  is  the  connect¬ 
ing  wire  that  binds  society  together.  Thought 
ripens  into  words,  then  into  deeda  True  books 
are  the  sure  pledges  of  better  things.  True 
authors  are  the  rulers  of  the  world.  Let  us 
read  reverently ;  let  us  write  earnestly  I 
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Oh  t  it  Beems  a  saddening  thing 
That,  as  we  grow  older, 

Virtue  should  die  out  in  us— 

Vice  grow  stronger,  bolder ; 

That  the  man  who,  when  a  bojr. 

Thrilled  with  tender  feeling, 

Taught  to  know  a  mother’s  lore, 

At  her  side  low  kneeling, 

Should  grow  up  in  care  and  sin. 

Tenderness  departed ; 

Hade,  bj  jostling  through  the  world. 

Cold  and  iron-hearted  I 
But,  methinks  the  soul  of  man. 

Growing  in  affection, 

As  the  body  larger  grows. 

Should  approach  perfection. 

As  the  body  groweth  up 
Into  manly  beauty. 

Should  the  soul  be  perfected 
In  the  way  of  duty. 

God  so  made  the  human  soul. 

That,  by  blest  endeavor. 

Into  Ukeness  to  himself 
It  may  grow  forever. 

Let  us  seek  this  prize  divine. 

Holy,  moral  beauty  ; 

More  than  goods,  or  house,  or  lands 
Seek  to  do  our  duty. 

Did  we,  life  were  nobly  real. 

And,  as  we  grow  older. 

Virtue  would  grow  strong  in  us — 

Vice  be  deader,  colder. 

Naught  should  then  from  virtuous  youth 
Virtuous  manhood  sever  ; 

Peaceful  age  should  follow  this. 

And  then  the  life  forever. 

Jfickfpan,  September,  1857.  Delia. 

- — 

MARY,  WITH  THEE. 

Toccb  the  lute  lightly 
For  days  that  are  flown. 

Memories  brightly 
live  in  its  tone  ; 

Dreams  of  the  forest. 

The  vale  by  the  sea. 

Where  I  have  wandered, 

Uary,  with  thee. 

Where  the  pure  wavelet 
I^ped  to  the  shore. 

There,  in  the  moonlight. 

Glistened  our  oar ; 

Rose  it,  how  sweetly. 

That  song  on  the  sea. 

Where  I  was  floating, 

Uary,  with  thee. 

In  the  old  forest. 

Embowered  in  the  shade. 

Where  the  deep  foliage 
Murmurings  made. 

Softly  retumeth 
That  low  tone  to  me. 

Where  I  was  kneeling, 

Uary,  with  thee. 

Ifew  JeTten,  October,  1857. 


ANDRE  CHENIER. 
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BT  XXBT. 

Translated  by  Uary  L.  Booth,  for  Emersan’s  Uagasine. 

(Commenced  in  the  libruary  Number.) 

CHAPTER  XXXm. 

THB  tURDXXS  OT  TXRSAlUja. 

In  the  Summer  of  1794,  the  gardens  of  Ver- 
Miilles,  and  the  facade  which  fronted  on  them, 
wore  a  revolutionary  expression,  which  their 
royal  founder  never  could  have  foreseen.  The 
windows  of  the  chateau — all  hermetically  closed, 
despite  the  beauty  of  the  season — announced  an 
absent  proprietor ;  the  gravel  on  the  walks  was 
no  longer  leveled ;  the  wild  flowers  were  spring¬ 
ing  up  everywhere,  like  vegetable  protestations 
against  the  symmetry  of  Le  Notre ;  the  tritons, 
the  naiads,  and  the  nereids  were  opening  their 
arid  lips  over  basins  without  water ;  the  gods 
and  goddesses  wore  crowns  of  evergreens  upon 
their  brows ;  yet  nothing  had  taken  away  from 
these  gardens  the  luxuriant  verdure  and  daz¬ 
zling  brilliancy  which  the  Summer  and  the  sun 
had  given  them. 

Chdnier  had  anticipated  the  hour  named  in 
the  billet  of  the  Countess,  and  was  whiling  away 
the  tedious  moments  of  waiting  by  murmuring 
verses  in  the  midst  of  the  marble  Olympus 
which  was  looking  down  on  him  from  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  its  pedestals. 

At  this  moment,  the  poet  was  surrounded  by 
a  nation  of  statues,  the  immovable  witnesses  of 
many  terrible  scenes ;  and  these  seemed  to  smile 
at  last  upon  a  scene  of  love,  which  they  had  been 
awaiting  for  four  years,  beneath  the  trees  of 
this  beautiful  garden. 

The  poet  heard  the  clock  strike  twelve,  and 
he  fixed  his  gaze  upon  the  high  terrace,  or 
rather  upon  the  horizon,  where  another  sun  was 
about  to  rise  in  a  luxuriant  profusion  of  flowers. 

A  little  after  the  stroke  of  noon,  two  women 
appeared  before  the  Andromeda  of  Puget ;  the 
one  who  walked  first  passed  before  the  ehrf 
d’ceuvre,  and  sadly  shook  her  head.  Although 
placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  her, 
Chenier  divined  the  thought  of  the  Countess, 
who  thus  mournfully  saluted  a  woman  chained 
to  a  rock — a  victim  whom  an  adventurous  poet, 
mounted  on  a  hippogrilf,  was  on  his  way  to  de¬ 
liver.  It  was  the  mythologic  symbol  of  the  mo¬ 
ment. 

With  that  ease  of  manner  which  women  al¬ 
ways  retain  in  critical  moments,  Madame  de 
Pressy  accosted  Chdnier,  who  was  standing,  pale 

*  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congrtse,  in  the  Clerk’s 
Office  in  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York. 
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and  mute  as  the  god  Yertummus,  his  nearest 
neighbor. 

Angeliqne  saluted  the  poet  from  a  distance 
without  advancing. 

The  Countess  grasped  the  hand  of  Chdnicr, 
and  said : 

“  Is  it  necessary  to  add  that  I  see  you  again 
with  a  pleasure  that  resembles  happiness  ?” 

“  No,  Madame,”  replied  Chdnier,  “  add  noth¬ 
ing  ;  you  have  come.” 

“  Did  you  doubt  it.  Monsieur?” 

“  If  a  disappointment  had  awaited  me,  I 
should  not  have  doubted.” 

“  Notwithstanding,  I  have  nothing  favorable 
to  announce  to  you,  Monsicnr  Chdnier.” 

“  You  are  here,  Madame  ;  that  is  sufficient  for 
me.  One  should  not  be  too  exacting  in  his 
wishes  in  the  times  in  which  we  live.” 

“  Monsieur  Chdnier,”  said  the  Countess,  in¬ 
viting  the  poet  to  seat  himself  by  her  side  on  a 
stone  bench,  “  how  did  you  discover  my  retreat  ?” 

This  question  was  asked  with  that  abmpt 
change  of  manner  which  places  a  eonversation 
on  a  familiar  footing. 

Andrd  did  not  immediately  answer ;  his  lively 
emotion  took  away  his  presence  of  mind. 

“  Madame,”  said  he,  “  it  was  by  the  greatest 
chance — I  often  quit  Passy,  where  I  reside,  to 
make  some  visits  in  Versailles,  and  I  stop  at  the 
inn  of  the  Lyre  d’ Apollon  ” — 

“  A  poet  could  choose  no  other  inn,”  inter¬ 
rupted  the  Countess,  smiling. 

“  And  it  was  there,”  continued*  Chdnier,  “  that 
I  heard  it  said  that  the  Citizeness  Pressy  had 
returned  to  Versailles.  I  then  wrote  hesitat¬ 
ingly.” 

*‘Yoa  are  greatly  agitated  in  explaining  so 
simple  a  circumstance,”  observed  Marguerite. 

“  It  is  because,  Madame,  this  simple  circum¬ 
stance  reminds  me  of  a  house  in  which  I  spent 
the  last  of  my  happiest  days.  I  should  have 
written  to  you  sooner,  but  before  hazarding  a 
letter,  I  wished  to  be  sure  that  you  were  dwell¬ 
ing  alone  in  this  house — alone  with  Angelique.” 

The  Countess  looked  steadily  at  Ghdnier,  and, 
after  a  few  moments’  silence,  said  : 

“  Are  you  then  ignorant.  Monsieur  Chdnier, 
of  the  misfortune  which  has  befallen  the  Count¬ 
ess  de  Pressy  ?” 

“  What  misfortune  ?”  demanded  the  poet, 
turning  pale. 

“  Ah,  you  arc  ignorant  of  it !”  continued  the 
Countess.  “  Well,  La  Vendde,  which  had  al¬ 
ready  swallowed  up  se  many  noble  lives  ” — 

The  young  woman  stopped,  and  two  tears 
trickled  down  her  cheeks. 

“  The  Count  de  Pressy !”  cried  Chdnicr,  half 
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rising,  with  an  accent  in  which  every  emotion 
was  mingled. 

“  Do  not  pronounce  that  name  here,  imprudent 
man !”  exclaimed  Marguerite,  grasping  his  hand, 
“  these  statues  may  have  ears  of  flesh  I” 

“  Dead  1”  said  Andrd,  as  if  speaking  to  him¬ 
self. 

“  And  a  long  time  since ,”  continued  the 
Countess.  “  If  my  husband  were  living,  I  should 
not  be  here.  Monsieur  Chenier.” 

A  long  silence  ensued  after  these  words.  The 
two  interlocutors  became  mute,  and  their  eyes 
remained  fixed  on  the  turf  of  the  walk ;  you 
would  have  said  that  there  were  two  more  stat¬ 
ues  in  the  gardens  of  Versailles. 

Chenier  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

“  After  having  heard  this  mournful  news,” 
said  he,  “  I  have  but  two  things  to  do — to  thank 
you  for  the  interview  which  you  have  accorded 
me  this  morning,  and  then  to  withdraw  in  re¬ 
spect  to  your  sorrow.” 

“  Monsieur  Chdnier,”  said  the  Countess,  in  an 
amicable  voice,  “  you  must  act  according  to  your 
pleasure.  You  are  at  liberty  to  depart ;  yet  I 
think  I  have  said  nothing  that  can  make  you  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  interview  has  already  been  too 
long  for  me.” 

“  Madame,”  replied  Chdnicr,  “  what  I  have 
just  learned  confuses  all  my  ideas  ;  and,  truly, 
all  that  I  could  say  now  would  be  but  a  false¬ 
hood  of  the  lips,  and  a  contradiction  of  the  un¬ 
shaken  truth  of  my  heart.  Therefore,  I  choose 
rather  to  withdraw.” 

And  he  rose,  with  convulsive  agitation. 

“  Monsieur  Chdnier,”  said  the  Countess,  rising 
also,  and  rearranging  the  folds  of  her  dress,  as 
if  to  give  herself  confidence  for  the  rash  remark 
she  was  about  to  hazard,  “Monsieur  Chdnicr, 
I  will  never  end  a  conversation  with  an  enigma. 
Your  last  words  are  very  mysterious ;  I  invite 
you  to  explain  them.” 

“  Do  you  exact  it,  Madame  ?” 

“  I  do  not  exact  it ;  I  invite  it” 

“  Well,  Madame,  my  obscure  words  mean  this 
in  plain  language :  During  the  life  of  your  hus¬ 
band,  I  should  have  been  happy  in  seeing  you 
for  a  single  moment — in  hearing  a  single  word 
fall  from  yflur  lips — but  never  should  I  have 
spoken  of  the  secret  feelings  of  my  heart  I  am 
yet  of  those  who  have  respect  for  marriage ;  but 
now  these  scruples  can  no  longer  retain  me.  You 
are  widowed — you  are  free — and  I  shall  regard 
all  those  moments  as  wasted  and  deceitful  which 
I  do  not  consecrate  to  the  utterance  of  the  three 
words  invented  by  the  heart,  ‘  I  love  you.’  ” 

The  Countess  opened  her  parasol,  and  con¬ 
cealed  her  face  from  Andrd  Chdnier.  God  alone 


saw  the  expression  of  her  angelic  features  at 
that  moment. 

The  breeze  which  springs  up  at  noon  in  the 
Summer  breathed  through  the  magnificent  trees 
of  Versailles  with  charming  murmurs ;  one 
would  have  said  that  the  voice  of  the  poet  had 
resuscitated  all  the  raptures  of  tenderness  ever 
expressed  beneath  these  arches  of  gloomy  ver¬ 
dure,  where  the  men  of  another  century  had 
lived  so  happily  and  loved  so  deeply. 

“Monsieur  Chdnier,”  said  Marguerite,  with 
ill-disguised  emotion,  “the  confession  which 
you  make  me  I  was  not  expecting ;  but  I  dare 
speak  here  without  dissimulation — the  circum¬ 
stances  excuse  every  thing.  Ak,  mm  Dim ! 
shall  we  be  alive  to-morrow?  Chdnicr,  your 
love  honors  me  ;  and  I  am  proud  of  it,  if  it  is 
forbidden  me  to  be  happy  in  it” 

Chdnier’s  face  beamed  with  joy,  and  he  clasped 
his  hands  as  in  a  prayer  before  a  holy  image. 

“  Madame,”  said  he,  “permit  me,  in  my  turn, 
to  ask  the  plain  meaning  of  this  last  sentence. 
Is  it  forbidden  you  to  be  happy  in  my  love !” 

“  Poet,”  said  the  young  woman,  with  sadness, 
“  this  has  no  significance ;  I  said  nothing.” 

“  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  Madame,  I  conjure 
you  to  speak.” 

“  Chdnier,”  continued  the  Countess,  “  do  you 
remember  our  first  interview  at  the  Hotel  do  la 
Tour  d’Aigues  ?” 

“  1  think  of  it  every  day.” 

“  It  is  the  lost  time,  Chdnier,  that  I  shall 
speak  to  you  of  my  presentiments  and  visions — 
all,  things  which  the  vulgar  treat  as  follies. 
Well !  the  future  has  always  given  reason  for 
my  presentiments.  Cbdnier,  in  the  name  of 
!  Heaven,  ask  not  my  love  ;  this  love  would  be 
fatal  to  you  1” 

“  This  is  a  word,  Madame,  which  I  no  longer 
understand,”  returned  Chdnier,  with  fire.  “  The 
word  belongs  not  to  the  epoch  in  which  we  live. 
Fatality  is  the  property  of  all — it  is  a  common 
patrimony — our  fathers  bequeathed  it  to  this 
generation ;  just  now  you  said  yourself,  ‘  Shall 
we  be  alive  to-morrow?’  Yes,  this  is  true,  and 
this  doubt  makes  it  a  duty  for  us  to  live  to-day.” 

“  No,  Chdnier,  no ;  enough  of  mourning  for 
me — enough  of  mourning  I  Sufler  me  to  be 
proud  of  your  love  ;  but  distrust  mine — it  is 
death  I” 

“  Madame,  listen.  In  the  lost  century,  there 
was  a  great  painter,  Antoine  Van  Dyck,  who 
said  a  sublime  thing.  He  loved  the  Countess 
Brignole  ;  and  be  loved  her,  undoubtedly,  as  I 
love  you.  The  Count  Brignole,  her  husband, 
was  leading  her  through  the  great  nave  of  San 
Lorenzo,  where  their  marriage  bad  just  been  cel- 
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cbrated.  Van'  Dyck,  who  w'as  leaning  against  a 
pillar,  looked  at  the  Count,  and,  grasping  the 
arm  of  his  friend,  he  said  to  him,  with  an  inefla- 
ble  expression,  ‘  My  life  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
of  the  life  of  that  man !’  Van  Dyck  was  right.” 

The  Countess  was  about  to  reply,  when  An- 
gelique  suddenly  appeared,  exclaiming  : 

“  Madame,  1  am  ali  in  a  tremble.  1  hope  I  am 
mistaken,  but  there  are  some  men  yonder  with  a’ 
suspicious  air  ;  and,  while  hidden  by  a  copse,  I 
heard  them  distinctly  pronounce  the  name  of 
Chenier,  and  of  the  Lyre  d' Apollon.  I  tried  to 
see  the  speakers,  and  I  succeeded  ;  they  passed 
before  me.  Such  faces !  They  are  men  of  the 
secret  police.  Do  not  show  yourselves;  there 
are  four  of  them !” 

Chdnier  drew  a  dagger,  and  looked  in  the  di¬ 
rection  which  Angolique  had  pointed  out 

“Put  up  your  dagger,  Chdnier,”  said  Mar¬ 
guerite  ;  “  what  would  you  do  against  four 
armed  men?” 

“  Leave  mo — leave  mo !”  exclaimed  Andrd. 
“If  I  am  arrested  by  the  order  of  Fouquicr- 
Tinvill'*,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  do  not  let  these 
sbirris  lind  you  with  me!  You,  too,  would  be 
lost!” 

“Chdnier,  I  will  not  quit  you,”  said  the 
Countess,  in  a  resolute  tone ;  “  I  am  proud  of 
your  love,  and  if  I  die  with  you,  I  shall  be 
proud  of  my  death.” 

“  But  you  can  yet  conceal  yourself  from  their 
eyes,”  suggested  Angelique.  “  They  have  just 
made  a  little  turn  in  this  walk.  Gain  the  rotunda 
of  the  Fontaines  yonder,  opposite  us,  and  you 
can  escape  at  the  other  side  of  the  gardens.” 

“  Come,  Chenier,”  said  the  Countess,  offering 
him  her  arm.  “Alas!  my  love  is  fatal  to 
you !” 

In  this  terrible  position,  Andrd  Chdnier  only 
heard  and  remembered  the  last  words  of  the 
Countess — “  My  love  is  fatal  to  you !” — or  rather, 
he  only  remembered  the  first  two  of  them. 

The  poet  blessed  the  perilous  hazard  which 
had  just  extracted  an  avowal  from  the  heart  of 
the  young  woman,  and,  strong  in  this  love  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  confidence  of  a  deadly  peril,  he 
feared  nothing  from  the  bloody  menaces  of  the 
future. 

That  side  of  the  gardens  of  Versailles  which 
ended  at  the  Giant’s  Stairway  was  completely 
deserted ;  the  fugitives  traversed  the  rotunda  of 
the  Fontaines,  then  as  mute  as  the  empty  urn  of 
a  naiad,  and  directed  their  coarse  toward  the 
left  wing  of  the  chateau. 

Angelique  had  received,  by  a  significant  ges¬ 
ture,  an  order  to  remain  behind  and  observe  the 
movements  of  the  inquisitors. 


Andrd  Chdnier  looked  only  at  the  Countess 
Marguerite,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn 
along  by  her  in  a  precipitate  flight;  had  he 
been  master  of  two  wills,  he  would  not  have 
thought  of  fleeing  from  these  delicious  shades, 
where  the  conversations  of  love  have  tones  of 
ineffable  sweetness ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  obey 
the  violent  impulse  of  this  woman,  who  saw  the 
safety  of  Chdnier  before  all  else. 

It  was  with  deep  anguish  of  heart  that  the 
poet  quitted  the  somber  arches  of  the  walks,  and 
discovered  the  great  staircase,  radiant  with  the 
bright  light  of  the  day. 

“  Now,”  said  Marguerite,  “  let  us  not  betray 
ourselves ;  let  us  walk  at  an  ordinary  pace  that 
we  may  not  excite  attention.” 

Saying  this,  she  let  fall  her  green  vail — not 
to  hide  her  face,  but  to  conceal  her  beauty,  for  ^ 
the  terrace  of  the  chateau  was  not  deserted  like 
the  avenues  of  the  park. 

They  passed  through  the  vault  of  the  chateau, 
and  descended  oa  the  side  of  the  city,  in  the 
quarter  of  the  Church  of  Saint  Louis.  Thence 
they  directed  their  steps  toward  the  Ave¬ 
nue  du  Tiers,  and,  crossing  the  road,  gained 
the  clump  of  trees  which  guarded  the  entrance 
of  the  subterranean  passage. 

They  had  flnaily  reached  this  protecting  shel¬ 
ter,  and  had  foiled  all  pursuit.  Having  passed 
through  the  vault,  the  Countess  placed  her  ear 
against  the  separating  panel,  and  listened  to 
assure  herself  that  the  house  was  empty  before 
entering.  No  sound  havings  reached  her  ear, 
she  opened  the  secret  panel,  and  they  entered 
the  first  apartment. 

“  We  must  not  deceive  ourselves,”  said  she ; 

“  this  asylum  offers  you  but  a  moment’s  security. 
Let  us  think  of  finding  a  better  one.” 

Andr4  Chdnier  gazed  at  the  young  woman 
with  an  emotion  in  which  the  perils  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  had  no  share ;  his  countenance  expressed 
the  angelic  serenity  of  the  elect  of  the  Thabor. 

“  This  place  is  good,”  his  glance  seemed  to 
say ;  “  let  us  pitch  our  tent  here.  Why  change 
when  one  is  happy  ?” 

The  Countess  divined  the  stoical  thought  of 
the  poet,  and,  seizing  his  hand  hastily,  she  ex¬ 
claimed  : 

“You  understand  that  you  cannot  remain 
here.  The  bloodhounds  have  the  intelligence 
of  their  calling.  The  landlord  of  the  Lyre 
d’ApoUon  will  be  interrogated.  In  such  cases, 
one  is  betrayed  by  the  slightest  tracea  Let  us 
prepare  for  every  treason  as  well  as  for  every 
imprudence ;  and  if  an  hour  of  calmness  remains 
to  us,  let  us  not  waste  it  in  idleness  like  heed- 
'  less  children.” 
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“  An  hour  I”  said  Chdnier,  in  a  voice  which 
murmured  all  the  melody  of  love ;  “  an  hour  I — 
’tis  a  century  of  happiness  before  dying.” 

“Che'nier,”  said  the  Countess,  abruptly,  “I 
will  not  destroy  you;  it  is  my  duty  to  save 
you — to  save  you  despite  yourself — despite  my¬ 
self.” 

Emotion  choked  the  utterance  of  these  last 
words,  the  full  meaning  of  which  was  not  in¬ 
stantly  comprehended  by  the  poet. 

“  But  listen  to  me.  Marguerite,”  replied  Che¬ 
nier  ;  “  I  fear  that  I  may  never  see  you  again, 
if  I  quit  you  to-day.  And  if  I  see  you  no  more, 
what  shall  I  do  with  the  life  you  have  preserved 
to  me  ?” 

“  Chenier,  in  this  hour,  so  solemn  to  us  both, 

I  swear  to  you  that  we  will  meet  again  ;  I 
swear  that  I  will  be  yours  ;  but  obey  my  love. 

*  When  I  tell  you  this,  I  know  but  too  well  what 
I  am  saying.  You  will  be  discovered  here ;  it 
was  in  that  accursed  inn  that  I  found  the  keys 
of  my  house ;  all  of  our  actions  now  ore  impru¬ 
dent.  Why  did  I  take  the  keys  from  that  inn  T 
But  if  we  had  shunned  that  fault,  we  should 
have  committed  some  other.  Every  thing  is  an 
error  of  conduct  in  these  times — one  knows  not 
how  to  act  to  preserve  bis  life.  My  head  burns — 

I  am  delirious.  Che'nier,  you  know  it — 1  have 
infallible  presentiments — there  is  blood  around 
us ;  be  not  deaf  to  it  1  Love  me  as  I  wish  to 
be  loved — as  a  slave  in  your  moments  of  mis¬ 
fortune,  os  a  master  when  you  shall  be  happy.” 

The  young  woman  was  in  a  prophetic  exalta¬ 
tion  ;  her  face  sparkled,  her  eyes  had  a  sibylline 
luster,  and  her  regal  gesture  would  have  brought 
kings  to  her  feet  ^ 

Che'nier,  intoxicated  with  joy,  prostrated  him¬ 
self  before  her,  and  kis.sing  the  ground  which 
she  had  trodden,  exclaimed  : 

“  Sjieak  1  I  am  devoted  to  your  will.  I  obey.” 

“  You  must  set  out  at  once  for  Viroflay,”  said 
Marguerite;  “you  know  the  farm-house  ef 
Denis  —there  you  can  assume  a  disguise,  and  no 
one  will  discover  you  in  your  retreat  Thence, 
you  can  write  to  your  brother.” 

“  Oh,  Marguerite  I  I  can  no  longer  count  on 
my  brother  ;  his  credit  is  gone  since  the  fall  of 
the  club  of  the  Cordeliers,  and  the  death  of  Ca¬ 
mille  Desmoulins.  Who  knows  if  even  now  the 
poor  Maric-Joseph  may  not  himself  be  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  law.  All  the  generous 
voices  of  the  noblest  patriots  arc  extinct  Did 
you  read  the  other  day,  in  the  public  papers,  of 
the  daring  speech  of  the  younger  Robespierre 
against  Hubert  ?  ‘  It  is  thou,’  cried  he,  ‘  it  is 
thou  who  hast  stirred  up  the  people,  by  attempt¬ 
ing  the  liberty  of  religion.’  Hubert  looked  at 


young  Robespierre  with  an  air  which  menaced 
death  ;  and  Robespierre  was  obliged  to  rush  at 
once  to  the  tribune  and  deliver  a  most  skillful 
speech,  in  order  to  reconcile  his  brother  to  the 
terrible  Hubert,  in  which  he  but  half  succeeded — 
he,  the  supreme  dictator  1  Yet  you  think  that 
my  brother,  Mario-Joseph,  can  save  me  if  they 
demand  my  head  1  Yes,  I  know  well  that  my 
brother  will  come  when  my  hands  arc  bound  to 
throw  himself  between  my  judges  and  the  exe¬ 
cutioner;  but  I  will  never  implore  his  assist¬ 
ance — first,  because  it  would  be  useless,  and 
lastly,  because  he  would  expose  himself  to  a 
deadly  vengeance.  It  does  not  belong  to  me. 
Marguerite,  to  urge  my  brother  to  a  movement 
which  would  be  useless  to  me,  and  perhaps  fatal 
to  him.” 

“  Well,  Andrd,  if  this  be  so,  call  no  one  to 
your  assistance,  but  remain  in  a  secure  retreat. 
The  evil  has  reached  its  hight.  The  good  is  at 
the  verge  of  the  eastern  horizon,  like  the  sun 
before  the  dawn ;  with  a  little  prudence,  you 
can  yet  await  the  promised  morning  ;  depart  at 
once.  Believe  me — yes,  I  read  your  thoughts 
in  your  eyes,  and  I  am  about  to  answer  your 
mute  question.  You  count  on  the  subterranean 
passage  of  this  house — is  it  not  so?  Well  1  this 
was  an  asylum  formerly,  a  year  ago ;  to-day 
there  arc  no  longer  any  secrets  in  the  walls,  in 
the  ceilings,  or  under  the  fleers.  These  domi¬ 
ciliary  visitors  arc  learned  in  their  profession ; 
they  sound  every  thing,  and  discover  every 
thing ;  and  no  person  dares  longer  to  trust  him¬ 
self  to  those  asylums  which  terror  invented,  and 
which  experience  has  discovered.  Therefore,  my 
poet,  seek  not  for  safety  where  it  is  not  to  be 
found  ;  it  is  at  the  farm-house  of  Virofiay — de¬ 
part  at  once.  We  shall  meet  again,  I  swear  it 
you.” 

“  Marguerite,”  returned  Chenier,  “  I  will  go 
anywhere,  I  will  obediently  follow  the  direction 
of  your  hand,  if  you  will  promise  to  visit  the 
retreat  of  your  outlaw.” 

“  I  do  more  than  promise,  Chdnier — I  swear 
it ;  we  will  meet  to-morrow  at  the  house  of 
Den'is.” 

“  I  go  1”  cried  the  poet,  in  a  tone  of  exulta¬ 
tion. 

“  Now,”  said  the  Countess,  “  the  subterranean 
passage  will  be  still  useful  to  ns  in  screening 
your  fiight  to  the  entrance  of  the  forest  Come, 
let  us  lose  no  time.” 

She  touched  the  spring,  the  vault  opened,  and 
they  descended,  hand  in  hand,  without  utter¬ 
ing  a  word  until  they  reached  the  opposite 
extremity.  There,  the  poet,  placing  one  foot 
upon  the  first  step  of  the  subterranean  stair- 
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case,  and  the  other  upon  the  tuft  of  grass,  em¬ 
braced  Marguerite ;  and,  obeying  a  gently  im¬ 
perious  gesture,  rushed  out  beneath  the  heavy 
arch  of  the  gigantic  trees,  those  eternal  protect¬ 
ors  of  all  outlaws. 

Andrd  followed  a  well-known  path,  which  re¬ 
minded  him  of  calmer  hours,  yet  without  a  fu¬ 
ture  ;  this  time,  at  least,  he  saw  happiness  beam¬ 
ing  at  the  end  of  'the  triaL 

The  days  were  at  their  longest ;  and,  though 
much  time  had  been  lost,  Chtinier  reached  the 
gate  of  the  farm-house  long  before  sunset  lie 
rang,  and  a  stranger  opened  to  him. 

“  Whom  do  you  want?”  asked  he,  in  a  tone 
that  did  not  inspire  confidence. 

“  The  farmer  Denis,”  replied  Chdnier,  casting 
an  inquisitive  glance  into  the  garden.  “  Am  I, 
by  chance,  mistaken  ?” 

“  Yes,  citizen,”  said  the  stranger,  “  Denis  sold 
bis  farm  nine  months  ago  to  the  Citizen  Barras.” 

“  And  where  is  he  living  now  ?”  asked  Chdnier. 

“  Ah  1  that  is  what  I  do  not  know.  I  never 
was  his  farm-boy.” 

And  the  door  was  rudely  shut  in  the  face  of 
Andrd  Chdnier. 

The  young  outlaw  remained  for  some  time  in 
the  attitude  of  the  man  touched  by  a  thunder¬ 
bolt,  described  by  Ovid ;  but  as  it  was  necessary 
to  form  a  resolution  before  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  the  first  thought  which  occurred  to  him  ap¬ 
peared  the  best,  and  he  retraced  his  steps  to 
V ersailles,  but  with  the  resolve  to  be  very  pru¬ 
dent,  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  Madame  de 
.Pressy. 

It  was  still  broad  daylight  when  the  poet 
reached  the  clump  of  trees  which  concealed  the 
subterranean  passage ;  but  be  forebore  to  at¬ 
tempt  an  entrance,  for  fear  of  displeasing  the 
Countess.  He  waited  there  until  night ;  and 
when  darkness  came  to  protect  the  most  hazard¬ 
ous  attempts,  he  descended  the  Avenue  du  Tiers. 
Casting  a  glance  at  the  house  of  Madame  de 
Pressy,  he  saw  no  light  shining  within  ;  yet  this 
did  not  greatly  surprise  him,  “  for,”  thought  he, 
“  she  Is  probably  with  Angelique  on  the  side  of 
the  garden.” 

He  was  pursuing  his  walk  toward  the  city 
when  he  perceived  several  groups  of  persons 
talking  on  one  of  the  corners  of  the  street,  as, 
in  the  time  of  the  revolution,  one  always  sees  at 
night  on  the  spot  where  any  event  has  taken 
place  during  the  day ;  curious  people  flock 
together  continually  after  the  object  of  their 
curiosity  has  disappeared.  And  curiouk  idlers 
are  almost  always  the  germs  of  riots. 

Chenier  assumed  a  careless  demeanor,  and 
disguising  his  habitual  walk  and  manner,  min¬ 


gled  with  the  first  group  of  the  spectators.  They 
were  saying  among  themselves : 

“  They  found  nothing  at  all,  citizen  ;  nothing 
at  all.  I  am  sure  of  it,  for  1  witnessed  the  dom¬ 
iciliary  visit.” 

“Well,  I  tell  you  that  they  found  two  ex¬ 
noble  women.” 

“  Yes ;  but  that  was  not  what  they  were  look¬ 
ing  for.” 

“Ah!  what  were  they  looking  for?” 

“  An  aristocrat.” 

“  That  is  not  true  ;  they  were  not  looking  for 
an  aristocrat.  They  were  seeking  a  journalist — 
the  one  who  wrote  the  famous  supplement  of 
Number  ThirleenP 

“  Andrd  Chdnier.” 

“  The  same.” 

“  Well !  is  not  Andrd  Chdnier  an  aristo¬ 
crat  ?” 

“  No ;  he  is  an  author,  and  the  friend  of 
Roucher.” 

“  But  an  aristocratic  author.  He  has  written 
UAmi  dts  Lois,  and  some  tragedies.” 

“  And  was  nothing  said  to  the  two  ex-noble 
women  ?” 

“  They  are  not  ex-nobles  ;  there  was  nothing 
to  say  to  them ;  they  are  citizens,  like  every  one 
else,  who  have  done  no  harm  to  any  one.” 

“  Then  why  did  they  visit  the  bouse  of  these 
citizens  ?  They  have  violated  the  Constitution.” 

“You  are  always  fancying  that  they  have 
violated  the  Constitution.  It  was  known  that  the 
journalist,  Andrd  Chdnicr,  had  resided  in  this 
house — the  landlord  of  the  Lyre  d’Apollon  had 
confessed  it,  and,  therefore,  they  made  a  domi¬ 
ciliary  visit  You  see,  now,  that  you  did  not 
know  what  you  were  saying  when  you  declared 
that  they  had  violated  the  Constitution.” 

This  conversation  in  the  open  air  was  pro¬ 
longed,  but  Andrd  Chdnier  had  learned  all  that 
he  cared  to  know.  A  name  had  just  been  pro¬ 
nounced  in  his  ears  which  recalled  him  to  other 
duties — to  duties  which  cause  even  love  to  be 
forgotten  by  a  noble  heart 

“  Poor  Boucher !”  said  he,  forming  an  ener¬ 
getic  resolution  ;  “  and  I  bad  forgotten  him ! 
Let  me  hasten  to  him ;  a  like  misfortune  threat¬ 
ens  him  without  doubt ;  he  has  been  my  accom¬ 
plice.  O,  my  Grod !  give  me  time  to  save  him.” 

CHaFTER  XXXIV. 

THI  IITHOCKHT  ISrOSKlR. 

On  arriving,  friend  no  longer  met  friend  ; 
Roucher  bad  disappeared.  To  doubt  was  im¬ 
possible.  Andrd  Chdnier  comprehended  that 
the  poet  of  the  Mois — that  the  editor  of  the 
Journal  de  Paris — that  his  accomplice  in  inno- 
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cence  was  already  cast  into  the  depth  of  those  I 
dungeons  whence  the  prisoners  departed  only' 
to  die. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  to  clear  up  a  doubt,  but 
to  weep  with  another  friend  over  a  painful  re¬ 
ality,  that  he  hastened  to  Passy,  to  the  house  of 
M.  de  Pastoret.  Never  did  inspiration  more  ef¬ 
fectually  second  a  man’s  fatal  destiny!  The 
house  of  M.  de  Pastoret  was  at  that  moment  un¬ 
dergoing  a  domiciliary  visit  under  the  direction 
of  the  Citizen  Gudnot.  That  intelligent  in¬ 
quisitor  hod  orders  to  arrest  all  suspected  per¬ 
sons  on  the  way. 

Such  were  the  wishes  of  Fouquier-Tinville ! 
and  Collot  d’Herbois — those  enemies  of  the  I 
whole  world  and  of  themselves — those  two  die- 1 
tators,  seated  on  the  executioner’s  throne  and 
ruling  Robespierre  himself.  Collot  d’Herbois ' 
had  constituted  himself  the  purveyor  of  the  scaf¬ 
fold,  and  would  grant  to  no  person  the  right  of 
assisting  him  in  the  work.  This  man  had  an¬ 
cient  wrongs  to  revenge,  and  numerous  attempts 
against  his  person  to  punish  ;  and  never  having 
been  able  to  find  his  enemies,  he  had  found  the 
secret  of  destroying  them  by  exterminating  the 
whole  nation.  Collot  d’Herbois,  it  is  said,  had 
often  been  hissed  in  the  theater  ;  first,  as  a  bad 
author,  and  next,  as  a  bad  actor. 

This  long  and  double  series  of  public  affronts 
was  fixed  in  his  memory,  and  the  serpents  of 
the  dramatic  furies  were  incessantly  breathing 
their  hisses  into  the  cars  of  this  Orestes  of  ter¬ 
ror  ;  to  him  all  men  were  suspected,  and  es¬ 
pecially  suspected  of  having  hissed  him  from 
some  box  before  ’98.  History  has  never  suffi¬ 
ciently  expatiated  upon  the  secret  causes  which 
have  impelled  certain  political  men  to  insatiable 
vengeance.  But,  in  passing,  we  have  explained 
the  conduct  of  Collot  d’Herbois,  that  tyrant  of 
Robespierre  and  of  the  Convention. 

The  emissary  of  Collot  d’Herbois,  the  Citizen 
Gudnot,  saw  a  young  man  with  a  nervous  tem¬ 
perament,  resolute  air,  and  fiery  eye,  hastily  ad¬ 
vancing  toward  the  house  of  M.  de  Pastoret,  and 
he  quickly  recognized  him  as  an  incontestable 
enemy  of  the  ex-comedian. 

“  What  is  your  name  T”  asked  he. 

“  What  do  you  want  with  it?”  demanded  Che¬ 
nier  in  return,  instead  of  replying. 

“  Answer,  or  I  arrest  you.” 

“  Well !”  said  Chdnier,  “  through  respect  to 
myself,  I  will  tell  you  my  name ;  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  concealing  it,  for  it  is  honorable.  I  am 
Andrd  Chdnier.” 

“  The  journalist!” 

“Yes.” 

“  The  writer !” 


“  Yes.” 

“  The  enemy  of  liberty  ?” 

“  No ;  it  is  a  lie.” 

“  Did  you  not  write  the  supplement  of  Number 
Thirteen  f” 

“  Yes — I  do  not  retract  it.” 

“  Have  you  not  written  against  Collot  d’Her¬ 
bois  and  Fouquier-Tinville  ?” 

“  Not  enough.” 

“  I  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  Tribunal.  You  are  one  of  the  suspected.” 

“  I  fear  nothing — I  am  innocent.” 

“  The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  and  the  Citizen 
Collot  d’Herbois  recognize  no  innocent  person 
among  the  suspected.” 

Gudiiot  wrote  an  order,  and  gave  it  to  an 
agent,  and  two  armed  meu — who,  to  the  honor  of 
the  Republican  uniform,  were  not  soldiers — vio¬ 
lently  seized  the  illustrious  poet,  hurried  him 
into  a  small  carriage,  and  drove  him  to  the 
prison  of  the  Luxembourg. 

The  jailor  of  this  prison  received  the  order 
with  murmurs,  like  a  landlord  who  is  already 
overwhelmed  with  tenants,  and  handed  back  the 
paper,  saying  that  it  was  not  drawn  up  in  due 
form.  The  agent  insisted,  thrice  repeating 
Gudnot’s  name ;  but  the  jailor,  who  felt  his  own 
dignity  and  the  conviction  of  his  civic  import¬ 
ance,  shut  the  door  of  the  prison  and  bolted  it 
abruptly,  without  seeming  to  care  fur  the  jail 
orders  of  the  Citizen  Gudnot 

During  this  scene,  Andre  Chdnier  exhibited 
the  most  perfect  stoicism. 

From  the  Luxemlwurg,  the  carriage  proceeded 
to  the  prison  of  Saint  Lazare.  Here  the  matter' 
met  no  obstacle.  The  jailor  did  not  know  how 
to  read ;  but  at  the  names  of  Guduot  and  Collot 
d’Herbois,  who  maintained  him  liberally,  he 
bowed  with  respect,  and  opened  to  the  poet  the 
fearful  road  to  a  dungeon. 

Andrd  then  found  those  great  resources  in  the 
depths  of  his  soul  which  choice  spirits  find  when 
their  misfortunes  arc  consummated.  He  had 
parted  with  hope  on  the  threshold  of  the  dun¬ 
geon,  but  bis  courage  had  followed  him  through 
the  gloomy  gratings ;  and  courage  alone  con 
replace  lost  hope. 

At  this  epoch,  it  was  very  difficult  to  know  the 
judicial  arrest  of  a  citizen  through  the  means  of 
the  journals ;  the  Momteur  kept  an  obstinate  si¬ 
lence  in  respect  to  the  jail-entries,  and  no  public 
paper  dared  fill  up  this  enormous  hiatus  in  the 
official  sheet  It  was,  therefore,  impossible,  in 
the  first  moments  of  his  disappearance,  to  be  sure 
of  the  real  fate  of  a  missing  relative  or  friend. 
Thus  the  Countess  Marguerite,  who  had  met  the 
same  disappointment,  on  the  evening  before,  at 
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the  farm-house  of  Viroflay,  suddenly  lost  all 
traces  of  Andrd  Chdnier,  especially  when  she 
found,  to  highten  her  despair,  but  a  deserted 
house  in  the  Rue  Basse,  at  Passy.  Undoubtedly, 
some  of  the  persons  in  that  locality,  whom  she 
questioned,  might  have  given  her  information ; 
but  prudence  and  circumspection  were  then  two 
very  common  virtues.  To  refuse  to  answer  ap¬ 
peared  a  good  principle  of  security.  Silence 
compromises  no  one,  and  speech  is  dangerous  in 
revolutionary  epochs. 

Madame  de  Pressy  used  every  effort  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  retreat  or  the  fate  of  Andrd  Chdnier ; 
but,  being  herself  enslaved  by  the  necessity  of 
the  strictest  circumspection,  she  fonnd  herself 
restricted,  in  her  researches,  to  the  narrowest 
limits.  Her  efforts  were  in  vain ;  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  await  the  revelations  of  the  future — 
that  voice  which  speaks  surely,  though  but 
tardily — and  to  await  it  in  that  feverish  anguish 
in  which  resignation  alternates  with  despair. 

A  long  time  passed  away.  Madame  de  Pressy, 
who  had  changed  her  name,  lived  with  Angc- 
liquc,  in  a  little  cottage  at  Chaillot  There,  she 
read  all  that  Paris  administered,  in  gazettes  and 
pamphlets,  to  the  eager  curiosity  of  the  hour. 
At  that  moment,  three  permanent  scaffolds  were 
working,  on  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  in  the 
center  of  Paris,  and  at  the  Barrier  du  Trone 
(styled  Barricre  Renversde)  ;  yet  but  few  of  the 
victims’  names  reached  the  public  car.  On  the 
morning  of  these  hecatombs,  a  very  slender  hope 
sustained  the  0>untcs8  de  Pressy. 

“  A  celebrated  man  like  Andrd  Chdnier,”  so¬ 
liloquized  she,  “  could  not  perish  obscurely  upon 
a  scaffold,  without  exciting  some  murmurs  of 
hatred  or  of  pity.” 

It  is  necessary  to  enter  very  deeply — not  as  a 
historian,  but  as  an  observer — into  the  bloody 
darkness  of  this  period,  to  discover  the  faint  ray 
which  reveals  the  character  of  its  men  and  its 
events.  We  are,  therefore,  confounded  with  as¬ 
tonishment,  at  the  present  day,  when  we  read 
that  Andrd  Chdnier  had  been  completely  for¬ 
gotten  in  his  prison.  No  one  thought  of  him, 
not  even  his  bitterest  enemies.  Collot  d’Herbois 
and  Fouquier-Tinville,  after  having  thrown  the 
illustrions  poet  into  prison,  bestowed  no  further 
thought  on  him — they  were  eagerly  pursuing 
other  hatreds ;  and,  in  their  disordered  imagina¬ 
tions,  each  day  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  and  the  eve  was  a  far-distant  past  whose 
events  could  not  be  preserved  in  the  memory  of  a 
proconsul.  Alas  1  the  human  brain  is  too  weak  to 
endure,  without  faltering,  the  tempest  which  it 
awakens  1  Yet  this  is  what  so  many  statesmen 
and  so  many  historians  ignore.  The  most  for¬ 


midable  of  all  manias,  the  mania  of  blood,  forms 
a  cloud  over  the  reason — it  is  the  Bicetro  which 
is  ruling ;  and  criminals  like  Collot  d’Herbois 
and  Fouquier-Tinville  are,  to  the  calm  observer, 
but  furious  lunatics. 

The  looked-for  moment  arrived.  Madame  de 
Pressy  was  reading  the  Moniteur,  when  she  sud¬ 
denly  started  at  seeing  the  name  of  Chdnier  at 
the  bottom  of  a  letter.  After  this  letter,  there 
was  the  address— Rue  Clery,  No.  97.  '> 

Prudence  was  no  longer  chosen  as  counselor  ; 
the  young  woman  dressed  herself  in  her  sim¬ 
plest  costume  and  plainest  bonnet,  imposed  the 
same  toilet  upon  her  confldant,  Angelique,  and 
quitted  Chaillot  to  return  to  that  formidable  city 
whose  entrance  was  forbidden  her  under  penalty 
of  death. 

The  two  women  followed  the  Cours  la  Reine 
through  nearly  its  whole  length,  and  then  turned 
to  the  left  into  the  Champs  Elysdes,  which  they 
crossed,  in  order  to  avoid  the  sea  of  blood  which 
was  deluging  the  Place  de  la  Revolution. 

It  was  near  the  middle  of  July,  1794.  At 
some  points,  Paris  was  gloomy  and  dismayed ; 
at  others,  restless  and  tempestuous.  The  shops 
seemed  open  for  the  sake  of  form,  or  for  the  air, 
and  not  for  the  bnvers  of  merchandise.  In  the 
public  markets,  the  dearth  was  too  evident.  One 
would  have  supposed  that  the  whole  of  this  great 
city  was  nourished  only  by  excitement,  the  daily 
bread  of  the  epoch. 

Madame  de  Pressy  cast  but  an  abstracted 
glance  at  this  tableau  of  a  city  playing  the  fu¬ 
neral  ;  nothing  could  divert  her  from  the  pur¬ 
pose  she  had  in  view.  She  walked  slowly,  with 
a  fever  at  her  heart,  through  the  numerona 
streets  that  separated  her  from  the  end  of  her 
journey ;  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  at  once  into  the  drawing-room  bf  M.  Chd¬ 
nier. 

There  she  found  an  old  man  of  over  seventy 
years ;  it  was  the  father  of  the  great  poet 

After  half  an  hour’s  conversation,  all  was  told 
on  both  sides — all  was  revealed — all  was  known. 
The  old  man  clasped  the  young  woman’s  hands, 
and  wept  like  a  child  ;  and  never,  in  truth,  since 
sad  humanity  first  wept,  had  tears  such  fearful 
reasons  for  fiowing. 

The  unhappy  father  had  just  denounced  his 
own  child.  . 

They  had  forgotten  Chdnier  in  the  depths  of 
his  dungeon,  and  his  father,  an  honest  and  proud 
Republican,  had  been  subjected  to  the  most  ter¬ 
rible  suspense ;  he  wrote  the  most  touching  of 
I  letters  to  Collot  d’Herbois  and  to  Fouquier-Tin- 
j  ville,  asking  pardon  for  his  son. 

These  two  proconsuls,  more  powerful  than  the 
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Dictator  himself,  as  they  proved  on  the  ninth  of 
Thcrmidor,  received  the  letter  of  Chdnier’s 
father ;  and,  striking  their  foreheads,  whence 
memory  had  fled,  exclaimed  :  “  What  1  Andrd 
Chdnier  still  living!  Let  him  be  brought  at 
once  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  I”  Such 
was  the  answer  which  the  father  obtained — now 
appreciate  the  anguish  of  his  despair! 

“  Do  you  know  the  names  of  the  three  judges  V’ 
said  the  Countess,  bursting  into  tears. 

“  Yes,  Madame,  replied  M.  Chdnier ;  “  but 
these  three  judges  are  creatures  of  Collot  d’Her- 
bois.  tVhat  can  we  expect  from  them? — and 
then  there  are,  also,  nine  jurors.” 

“  Oh !  it  is  not  the  jurors  whom  I  fear  ;  they 
are  almost  always  men  ;  they  have  a  heart  and 
a  soul— the  jurors  come  from  the  people,  but  the 
judges  come  from  Collot  d’Herbois!  They  are 
the  ones  whom  it  is  necessary  to  see  ;  and,  who 
knows?  with  the  aid  of  God,  we  may  work  a 
miracle — we  may  even  give  a  heart  and  soul  for 
a  few  moments  to  the  puppets  of  Collot  d’Her¬ 
bois.” 

M.  Chdnier  named  the  three  judges,  and  the 
last  named  was  Claude  Mouriez. 

“  Claude  Mouriez !”  exclaimed  Madame  de 
Pressy,  clasping  her  hands  with  exultation, 
“  Claude  Mouriez !  I  know  him  1  I  will  go  to 
him  without  losing  a  moment ;  he  is  an  ener¬ 
getic  man,  who  can  rule  his  colleagues  by  a 
word  or  a  look.  M.  Chdnicr,  do  not  give  me 
time  to  reflect ;  for  vulgar  considerations  might 
arrest  me,  and  1  will  not  measure  the  abyss  be¬ 
fore  crossing  it.  Where  does  Claude  Mouriez 
live  ?” 

“  In  the  Rue  de  I’Echelle.” 

“  Good !  I  hasten  to  the  Rue  de  I’Echelle,  and 
may  God  watch  over  me !” 

The  young  woman  resumed  a  slow  pace  in  the 
street,  that  she  might  not  awaken  suspicion.  As 
she  was  crossing  a  gallery  of  the  Palais  Egalitd, 
she  distinctly  heard  the  name  of  Andrd  Chdnier 
pronounced  in  the  groups  that  were  gathered 
there ;  this  made  her  slacken  her  pace,  for  she 
was  anxious  to  know  what  the  people  thought 
of  the  unfortunate  poet 

What  she  heard  gave  her  some  pleasure  and  a 
ray  of  hope.  The  speakers  expressed  no  irrita¬ 
tion  against  Andrd  Chdnier ;  many  even  de¬ 
fended  him,  especially  the  literati  of  the  public 
square.  They  also  quoted  some  verses  of  Tibdre, 
which  they  falsely  attributed  to  the  author  of 
Number  Thirteen — but  no  one  corrected  the  error. 
The  unhappy  prisoner  whom  the  implacable 
tribunal  was  awaiting,  appeared  to  have  gained 
the  general  sympathy.  To  tell  the  truth,  the 
people  were  beginning  to  grow  weary  of  ven- 


'  geance ;  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  \yas  losing 
the  favor  of  the  populace ;  and  the  scafibld — 
that  actor  formerly  so  much  sought  after  —saw 
itself  each  day  abandoned  by  its  most  ardent 
admirers.  When  too  much  blood  is  shed,  hatred 
soon  becomes  exhausted  in  a  conntry  of  gener¬ 
osity. 

Madame  de  Pressy  reached  the  little  Rue  de 
I’Echelle  in  such  a  state  of  weakness  that  she 
was  forced  to  strengthen  herself  by  the  thought 
of  the  sanctity  of  her  undertaking,  ere  she  could 
ascend  the  staircase  of  the  former  Proconsul  of 
Versailles.  A  woman,  whom  we  know  already 
,  as  the  housekeeper  of  Claude  Mouriez,  showed 
her  into  the  parlor,  and,  recognizing  her  through 
her  vail,  exclaimed : 

“  You  here,  Madame  1” 

“  Do  you  know  me,  then  ?”  said  Marguerite. 

“  Do  I  know  you,  cit —  Madame !”  answered 
the  housekeeper,  smiling ;  “  you  lived  next  door 
to  us  in  the  Rue  de  Reservoir,  at  Versailles.  I 
used  to  see  you  every  day  in  your  balcony,  wa¬ 
tering  your  flowers.” 

Well !  Madame,”  said  Marguerite,  with  a 
charming  grace  ;  “  you  know,  then,  that  I  am 
an  ex-noble,  and  that  my  mere  presence  in  Paris 
is  a  crime  punishable  with  death.” 

“  Madame,”  replied  the  housekeeper,  “  I  have 
never  meddled  with  these  affairs  ;  there  arc 
enough  in  this  house  that  do,  both  good  and 
bad  ;  for  my  part,  I  spend  my  time  in  attend¬ 
ing  to  my  own  business ;  I  have  two  men  to 
feed,  and,  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  that  is  too  much 
to  do.” 

“  I  wish  to  speak  to  the  Citizen  Claude  Mou¬ 
riez,”  said  Madame  de  Pressy,  trembling.  “  Do 
you  think  that  he  will  return  soon  ?  for  I  see 
that  he  is  not  at  home  now.” 

“  Yes,  Madame,  he  is  out ;  and  do  you  know 
why?  The  Citizen  Mouriez  is  judge  of  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal.  He  grew  tired  of  idle¬ 
ness — he  is  a  very  active  man — and  he  wrote 
twenty  letters  to  Robespierre,  sometimes  inso¬ 
lent,  and  sometimes  friendly  ones ;  and  then  he 
waited  for  him  at  the  door  of  the  Convention  to 
abuse  him — oh !  such  abuse !  At  last,  to  rid  him¬ 
self  of  him,  Robespierre  gave  him  the  place  of 
judge  ;  but  he  is  good  for  nothing  at  this  busi¬ 
ness.  Pray  be  seated,  Madame.  If  you  wish  to 
wait  for  him,  take  a  book,  a  paper,  or  any  thing 
that  you  like  ;  I  must  go  to  my  work — excuse 
me.” 

“  And  his  nephew,  M.  Adrien  Mouriez — does 
he  live  here  with  his  nncle  ?” 

“  Yes,  Madame,  fortunately.  If  M.  Mouriez 
had  not  his  housekeeper  and  nephew,  he  would 
do  nothing  but  foolish  things.  At  present,  M. 
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Adricu  is  at  tbu  Tribunal  with  the  crowd  ;  he  ia 
there,  it  is  said,  to  judge  his  uncle.  They  will 
both  come  soon.” 

“I  will  wait  for  them,”  said  Madame  de 
Pressy,  as  she  feigned  to  open  a  book  to  set  the 
housekeeper  at  liberty. 

[Coneluiion  in  December  number] 


QUOGUE  PETE. 

One  pleasant  Summer  morning,  while  trying 
to  kill  a  few  days  among  the  villages  which 
cluster  upon  the  southern  coast  of  Long  Island, 
I  drew  up  at  the  principal  tavern  of  Larboard- 
ville ;  and,  while  the  hostler  was  baiting  my 
horse,  1  inquired  what  there  might  be  in  the 
place  calculated  to  interest  a  stranger. 

“  Ever  seen  Quogue  Pete  T”  said  the  hostler. 

“  No.” 

‘‘  Then  go  see  him.  He  lives  in  the  light¬ 
house  over  yonder,”  said  the  hostler,  pointing 
across  the  water  to  a  projecting  strip  of  sand 
which  the  tides  and  storms  of  past  centuries  had 
thrown  up  at  a  few  miles  distance,  thereby  form¬ 
ing  a  natural  barrier  to  protect  the  older  coast 
from  iiyury.  “  Great  fellow  is  old  Pete.  Was 
one  of  General  Washington’s  slaves  once.  Be¬ 
longs  to  our  town.” 

I  thanked  the  hostler  for  his  information ;  said 
I  would  think  about  it,  and  drove  on.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  reached  Starboardborough,  another 
village  upon  the  same  bay,  and  but  three  miles 
off  from  the  first  one.  There,  as  I  -called  for  a 
glass  of  ale,  I  repeated  my  inquiry  after  objects 
of  interest,  and  was  answered  in  pretty  much 
the  same  style. 

“  Ever  met  Quogue  Pete?” 

“  No.” 

“  Better  see  him,  then,”  said  the  landlord. 
“  Takes  charge  of  the  light-house  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bay.  He’s  well  worth  seeing,  too — 
I  tell  you.  Belonged  to  General  Washington 
once,  over  to  Virginia.  Lives  in  our  town  now.” 

I  was  a  little  puzzled  at  all  this,  as  may  well 
be  imagined  ;  but,  by  artful  cross-examination, 
I  soon  arrived  at  the  solution  of  the  mystery. 
It  appeared  that  Larboardville  and  Starboard- 
borough  had  long  been  rival  villagca  Each  had 
about  eight  hundred  inhabitants,  composed,  in 
nearly  similar  ratios,  of  farmers,  tavern-keep¬ 
ers,  retired  searcaptains,  and  fishermen.  Each 
had  a  church  and  a  school-house ;  and,  in  fact, 
as  regarded  situation  and  architectural  develop¬ 
ment,  one  town  was  pretty  nearly  the  fac-similc 
of  the  other.  The  contest  for  supremacy  being 
thus  closely  carried  on,  it  was  rightly  consid¬ 
ered  that  the  most  trifling  advantage  to  either 


side  would  turn  the  scale ;  and,  consequently, 
for  years  past,  the  natives  of  each  town  had 
been  accustomed  to  seize  with  avidity  upon 
whatever  passing  circumstances  could  give  their 
place  a  temporary  importance  at  the  expense  of 
the  other.  At  one  time  a  shanty  had  burnt 
down  in  Larboardville ;  whereat  the  inhabitants 
were  greatly  rejoiced,  had  had  the  affair  written 
up  in  glowing  language  for  the  newspapers,  had 
talked  loudly  about  running  a  new  street  through 
the  “  burnt  district,”  and  generally  bad  crowed 
hugely  over  their  rivals.  Then  a  pilot-boat  had 
chanced  to  be  wrecked  upon  the  coast  of  Star¬ 
boardborough  ;  the  denizens  of  which  town  had. 
In  their  turn,  called  the  newspapers  into  requi¬ 
sition,  crowed  mightily,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
been  rather  sorry  that  none  of  the  pilots  had 
consented  to  be  drowned  in  order  to  bighten  the 
eclat  of  the  disaster.  And  just  about  the  time 
that  the  “  burnt  district  ”  had  been  turned  into 
a  cornfield,  and  the  remains  of  the  pilot-boat 
had  been  cut  up  for  fire-wood,  and  thus  all 
traces  of  those  two  thrilling  incidents  been  com¬ 
pletely  obliterated,  Quogue  Pete  had  arrived 
and  taken  charge  of  the  light-house ;  and,  as 
each  town  claimed  that  the  projecting  sand-bar 
was  included  in  its  own  jurisdiction,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington’s  slaves  were  becoming  rather 
scarce,  a  sharp  contest  for  the  exclusive  pro¬ 
prietorship  of  such  a  wonderful  historical  curi¬ 
osity  instantly  began  to  be  waged  by  both  muni¬ 
cipalities. 

Upon  my  part,  I  did  not  care  a  whit  about 
General  Washington’s  slaves.  I  had  seen  so 
many  of  them,  that  my  faith  in  the  authenticity 
of  the  article  had  begun  to  wax  dim.  I  had 
met  but  one  or  two  veritable  specimens  who 
could  stand  a  rigid  examination ;  the  rest  had 
never  seen  General  Washington,  while  a  few  had 
not  even  heard  of  him  until  told  that  they  must 
have  been  his  property  at  some  distant  period. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  felt  desirous  of  seeing 
the  light-house ;  which,  as  it  stood  far  off  in  bold 
relief  against  the  hazy  horizon,  and  guarded, 
with  impartial  care,  both  sea  and  bay,  and  the 
inlet  which  joined  them,  seemed  to  beckon  me 
to  make  a  nearer  approach.  In  fact,  I  have 
always  entertained  a  peculiar  partiality  for 
light-houses.  To  my  mind,  there  is  always  more 
of  interest  about  them  than  at  first  sight  meets 
the  practical  eye.  I  cannot  consent  to  recog¬ 
nize  them  as  mere  piles  of  brick  and  stone, 
erected  by  sordid  contract  and  in  cool,  business¬ 
like  deliberation.  I  rather  incline  to  look  upon 
them  as  living,  intelligent  beings— devoting 
themselves,  in  self-sacrificing  spirit,  to  the  good 
of  mankind— giants,  as  it  were,  who  have  aban- 
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doned  thuir  former  wicked  ways,  and  uow,  at- 
tocbiag  themselves  to  the  interests  of  true  civili¬ 
zation,  stand  around  the  sea,  clad  in  white  peni¬ 
tential  garments,  and  thus,  by  a  career  of  use- 
fulnei^s,  atone  for  their  post  misdeeds.  In  my 
more  imaginative  moods,  I  sometimes  find  my¬ 
self  wondering  whether  the  men,  who  believe 
that  they  have  themselves  erected  these  tall  out¬ 
posts  of  the  land,  may  not  be  mistaken ;  and 
whether,  since  the  sea,  at  times,  casts  up  all 
sorts  of  strange  and  unlooked-for  forms  of  ani¬ 
mal  life,  it  may  not  have  also  thrown  upon  the 
beach  these  groat  monsters,  in  order  that  they 
might  array  themselves  along  the  coast  in  their 
allotted  stations,  and  there,  holding  aloft  their 
blazing  lights  in  silent  grandeur,  act  out  their 
parts  as  the  guardian  torch-bearers  at  the  gates 
of  Neptune’s  waving  garden. 

Even  on  the  Western  lakes,  whore  our  beacons 
arc  generally  mounted  upon  poor,  half-grown 
bodies,  and  along  our  rivers,  where,  instead  of 
the  customary  grand  white  columns,  little  square 
houses  emit  their  gleams  from  shabby  cupolas, 
I  have  often  sat  for  hours  and  watched  the  dis¬ 
tant  glimmer,  with  a  feeling  of  friendly  com¬ 
panionship  which  the  most  elaborately  molded 
cathedrals  or  palaces  could  not  awaken.  How 
much  more,  then,  did  I  desire  a  nearer  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  that  guardian  of  the  Long  Island 
coast — a  fabric  which,  even  at  that  distance,  I 
could  see  was  one  of  the  noblest  of  its  race — 
towering  above  the  sands  an  hundred  feet  or 
more,  with  no  tree  or  shrub  growing  near  to 
compete  with  its  lofty  grandeur,  nor  any  house 
standing  within  a  mile  or  more  to  detract  from 
its  air  of  solemn  loneliness.  To  be  sure,  I  could 
see  that  at  its  feet  there  stood  a  plain  little 
cabin,  in  which  the  keeper  probably  lived ;  but 
this  poor  residence  appeared  to  assume  no  airs 
as  a  comp>etitor  for  notice,  but  rather  to  crouch 
freni  my  view  and  be  content  to  nestle  closely 
down  in  the  protecting  shadow  of  its  tall 
brother,  and  there  pa.ss  its  days  in  humble  insig¬ 
nificance. 

Accordingly,  being  thus  moved  by  a  singular 
feeling  of  companionship  for  the  glistening  old 
beacon,  I  leaped  into  a  boat  and  pushed  across 
until  I  reached  the  sandy  strip  which  separated 
bay  and  ocean ;  and  there,  seating  myself  upon 
a  heap  of  drifted  logs  and  sea-weed,  I  began  to 
fael  os  though  I  were  in  pleasant  company. 
Above  me  rose  the  round,  white,  spotless  walls 
of  the  light-house,  tapering  with  regular  and  un¬ 
broken  symmetry  to  a  position  to  look  down 
from  which  made  the  head  dizzy  and  the  eye 
grow  dim  ;  while  still  further  up  was  suspended 
the  great  soul  of  the  whole  fabric — a  glorious 


combination  of  twenty  polished  reflectors,  kept 
at  their  allotted  task  by  rare  machinery,  where¬ 
by  that  great,  gleaming  eye  could  slowly  re¬ 
volve,  and,  throwing  its  steady  glance  around 
the  horizon,  gaze  alternately  over  miles  of  shift¬ 
ing  sand-hills  and  heaving  breakers.  Before  me 
lay  the  vast  expanse  of  ocean,  glittering  in  the 
noonday  sun  at  ten  thousand  points,  dotted  here 
and  there,  upon  the  horizon,  with  inward  and 
outward  bound  vessels,  and  ever  uttering  its 
ceaseless  moan,  as  its  irresistible  billows  came 
sweeping  toward  me  in  long,  unbroken  rolls, 
and  finally  dashed  upon  the  shore  with  the 
voice  of  many  thunders.  And,  as  1  there  sat,  I 
felt  all  the  happier  for  the  thought  that  the  old 
light-house  was  also  looking  upon  the  same 
scene,  and  perhaps  empathizing  with  my 
pleasure. 

Suddenly,  just  as  I  began  to  recall  to  myself 
the  fact  that,  possibly,  the  light-house  had 
neither  eyes  to  see,  nor  a  soul  to  appreciate 
what  I  was  looking  upon,  and  that,  in  truth, 
but  for  the  company  of  the  crabs  and  horse¬ 
shoes  which  frolicked  before  me,  I  was  probably 
as  much  alone  as  if  seated  within  an  open  boat 
in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  a  gruff  but  not  unmu¬ 
sical  voice  sounded  so  closely  to  my  ears  as  to 
startle  me.  Looking  around,  I  saw  an  old  negro 
standing  behind  me,  at  the  light-house  door. 
His  dress  was  that  of  the  fishermen  of  the  coast — 
a  red  shirt,  with  a  pair  of  blue  overalls,  hitched 
up  by  straps  over  the  shoulders.  He  appeared 
to  be  over  seventy  years  old,  and  was  somewhat 
bent  in  his  back ;  while  his  hair  was  so  white 
that  his  face,  which  was  very  black,  seemed 
much  blacker  than  it  had  any  right  to  be.  Age, 
however,  did  not  appear  to  have  taken  from  his 
features  that  rollicksome  expression  of  fun,  and 
those  lines  of  hearty  good-humor,  which  so 
many  negroes  inherit,  and  which,  owing  to  their 
naturally  careless  and  easy  temperaments,  they 
carry  with  them  through  life  so  much  oftener 
than  men  of  other  races.  In  his  hand  he  car¬ 
ried  a  well-worn  fiddle. 

“  Glad  for  to  see  you,  sonny,”  he  said,  in  a 
patriarchal  tone.  “  There  don’  many  folks  now 
come  to  see  me ;  ’fraid  they  is  gittin’  tired  of 
ole  Quogue  Pet#.  That’s  what  they  calls  me, 
you  see,  ’cause  I  lived  at  Quogue,  two  year 
ago.” 

“Then  you  are  Quogue  Pete — and  a  very 
good  name  you  have,  too,”  I  remarked,  feeling 
bound  to  say  something. 

“  Yes,  there’s  many  a  worse  one  to  be  had. 
Making  up  your  mind  for  a  swim  I  Very  good 
thing  is  a  swim,  but  don’t  get  outside  the  surf, 
that’s  all.  Think  I  now  see  a  gcn’lcm  waiting 
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to  grab  you  when  you  docs,”  he  continued, 
pointing  out  the  sharp  back  fin  of  a  shark, 
which  was  slowly  cruising  to  and  fro,  in  search 
of  a  Tictim.  “  Bad  things  is  them  sharks.  One 
chase  ole  Pete  once,  off  Bermuda,  but  he  couldn’t 
come  it ;  nigger  swim  faster  than  shark  that 
time.  Think  that  fellow  the  very  same  one  as 
chased  me  then  ;  think  so  by  white  spot  on  his 
fin ;  don’t  know  for  certain,  but  feel  pretty 
sure,  too.” 

“  They  tell  me  that  you  live  here,  Pete,”  I 
said. 

“  Sure  ;  I  keeps  the  light-house.” 

“  Keep  the  light-house  1”  I  muttered,  as  I 
looked  from  him  up  at  the  great  white  walls 
which  towered  above  us.  There  was  something 
ridiculous  in  the  idea.  It  seemed  like  putting 
a  lion  into  leading-strings,  to  think  of  that 
gleaming  giant  being  harnessed  to  the  sway  of 
a  decrepit  old  negro  I 

“  ’Spect  you  think  it  very  strange  to  find 
colored  man  in  charge  of  light-house,  when  so 
many  white  men  glad  to  get  him,”  he  said,  mis¬ 
interpreting  my  look  and  action ;  “  but  fact  is, 
Gover’ment  knows  ole  Pete,  and  like  him,  too. 
Wouldn’t  dare  to  turn  him  out,  even  if  didn’t 
like  him ;  for,  you  see,  I  been  Gen’ral  Washing¬ 
ton’s  servant,  once — great  many  years  ago,  and 
that  why  I  gets  the  place.” 

“  Ah  ?”  said  I,  rather  incredulously. 

“  Yes  and,  without  further  questioning,  he 
began  to  open  the  floodgates  of  his  memory. 
Uis  recollections,  however,  were  so  desultory 
and  unnatural,  and  his  knowledge  of  dates  and 
geography  so  confused,  that  I  immediately  dis¬ 
covered  that,  in  all  probability,  be  had  never 
even  seen  General  Washington,  and,  in  fact, 
knew  far  less  about  him  than  1  did. 

But  at  the  same  time  I  acquitted  the  old  man 
of  any  attempt  at  deception.  There  was  in  bis 
face  a  certain  truthful  earnestness  which  assured 
me  that  he  fully  believed  all  he  said.  I  can 
readily  account  for  the  hallucinatiou.  There 
are  certain  members  of  the  community  who  em¬ 
ploy  themselves  in  running  about  the  country 
and  gleaning  up  such  facts  of  historical  import¬ 
ance  as  have  escaped  the  notice  of  all  previous 
investigators.  Washington’s  domestic  arrange¬ 
ments  have,  of  course,  always  been  a  favorite 
study  with  these  men ;  and,  as  most  very  old  ne¬ 
groes  have,  probably,  in  their  time  been  siaves, 
and  Washington’s  slaves,  for  some  unknown  rea¬ 
son,  have  traditionally  enjoyed  a  prolongation  of 
life  which,  somehow,  was  never  acquired  on  any 
other  plantation  than  that  of  Mount  Vernon, 
nothing  is  more  customary  than  to  select  that 
classic  portion  of  our  soil  as  the  fountain-head 


of  any  extraordinary  instance  of  longevity.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  it  would  have  been  rather  surprising 
than  otherwise,  if  one  of  those  indefatigable 
collectors  had  not,  at  some  period,  come  across 
Quogue  Pete,  been  struck  with  his  venerable  ap¬ 
pearance,  questioned  him  concerning  his  origin, 
and  awakened  dim  and  misty  recollections  of 
some  field-plantation  or  country-house  connect¬ 
ed  with  his  youthful  existence ;  and  so,  jumping 
to  a  foregone  and  desired  conclusion,  have 
planted  false  ideas  in  his  disordered  brain  so 
firmly  that  no  subsequent  argument  could  oblit¬ 
erate  them. 

In  this  case,  Quogue  Pete  bad  certainly  no 
reason  to  complain  of  the  mistake,  even  if  he 
bad  been  aware  of  it ;  for,  as  his  celebrity  first 
became  noised  abroad,  sundry  individuals  of  in¬ 
fluence  had  interested  themselves  in  his  behalf, 
and  thus,  upon  the  premises  of  his  false  reputa¬ 
tion,  bad  succeeded  in  procuring  for  him,  from 
the  grateful  republic,  that  snug  little  berth  of 
light-house  keeper ;  whereas,  had  he  been  known 
only  as  an  old  negro,  of  no  education  and  some¬ 
what  shiftless  habits,  he  would,  probably,  have 
been  obliged  to  earn  a  precarious  subsistence  by 
blacking  boots  or  digging  clams. 

“  Pete,”  said  I,  as  a  new  idea  struck  me,  “  I 
want  to  sleep  in  the  light-house  to-night” 

“  Can’t  be  did,  my  eon,”  answered  Pete  ; 
Gover’ment  don’t  allow  no  keeper  to  take  no 
boarders ;  sorry,  but  must  obey  orders  you 
know.” 

“  But,  Pete,  the  Government  certainly  allows 
you  to  hire  assistants,”  I  said,  putting  a  silver 
dollar  into  hie  hand.  “  Now  you  can  take  that 
as  a  gift ;  and  you  can  give  me  a  sixpence,  or 
whatever  you  please,  and  hire  me  to  help  you 
clean  and  light  the  lamp.” 

Pete  caught  the  idea,  rolled  up  bis  eyes, 
grinned  to  such  an  extent  that  his  ears  would 
have  looked  like  teeth  had  they  only  been 
white,  dropped  the  dollar  into  one  pocket,  hand¬ 
ed  me  a  penny  from  the  other  pocket,  as  a  suit¬ 
able  remuneration  for  my  prospective  services, 
and  so  the  bargain  was  concluded.  That  day, 
therefore,  I  remained  in  the  light-house,  and  the 
next,  and  the  next ;  acting  ostensibly  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  hired  assistant.  I  did  not,  however, 
devote  myself  entirely  to  labor,  but,  rather  in¬ 
dependently,  set  out  to  enjoy  myself— taking 
care  to  do  no  more  work  at  any  time  than  the 
pennyworth  for  which  1  had  been  hired,  and 
generally  devoting  all  the  rest  of  my  time  to 
the  indulgence  of  my  natural  love  of  ease  and 
amusement. 

Each  morning  I  would  arise  at  daylight,  and, 
with  Pete  and  a  strapping  black  boy  who  as- 
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Bitted  him,  would  make  a  hearty  meal  of  bread, 
roast  corn,  and  clams ;  and  then,  after  a  leisure¬ 
ly  smoke,  we  would  set  ourselves  to  the  neces¬ 
sary  work  of  cleaning  the  reflectors,  and  filling 
the  lamps.  Here,  to  ease  my  conscience  as  a 
sub-employd  of  the  Government,  I  would  take  a 
piece  of  chamois  skin  and  rub  a  reflector  dili¬ 
gently  for  half  a  minute ;  after  which,  in  the 
belief  that  I  had  earned  my  little  stipend,  I 
would  abandon  all  further  exertion,  and  sit  qui¬ 
etly  by  to  watch  Pete  and  his  black  assistant 
finish.  This  was  generally  accomplished  in  an 
hour  or  two  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time 
the  reflectors  would  shine  like  mirrors,  the 
lamps  be  full  of  oil,  their  wicks  be  nicely  pulled 
up  and  tipped  with  turpentine,  and  all  the  old 
cleaning  rags  be  stored  away  out  of  sight  in  a 
dark  locker. 

Then  would  come  the  real  enjoyment  of  the 
day.  Pete  and  I  would  shoulder  long  fishing- 
poles,  and,  accompanied  by  his  fiddle,  upon 
which  he  really  played  with  creditable  skill,  we 
would  set  out  to  make  a  tour  of  the  shore. 
Sometimes  we  would  fish  in  the  still  water  of 
the  bay,  and  there  Pete  always  knew  the  best 
place  for  catching  bass  and  crabs,  as  well  as  the 
proper  seasons  for  doing  so.  Sometimes  we 
would  cross  to  the  ocean  side,  and  there,  strip¬ 
ping  ourselves,  roll  for  an  hour  in  the  surf.  At 
other  times,  we  would  take  our  boat  and  go 
trolling  around  the  bay  for  blueflsh,  while,  as  I 
held  the  lines,  Pete  would  sit  in  the  bows  and 
scrape  away  at  his  fiddle  ;  never  forgetting  to 
play  some  especial  air  of  triumph,  if,  by  chance, 
I  hooked  a  Spanish  makcrel,  or  skate,  or  any 
other  unusual  specimen  of  the  finny  tribes. 

And  at  night,  after  making  our  usual  meal  of 
corn  and  clams,  we  would  climb  into  the  lantern 
of  the  light-house.  There  I  would  again  earn 
my  living  by  pulling  up  a  single  wick  ;  the 
black  boy  would  touch  the  turpentined  tips 
with  a  match,  the  jets  of  flame  would  blaze  up 
like  rockets,  sending  long  streams  of  brightness 
from  the  reflectors  through  the  side-lights.  Pete 
would  give  a  single  wrench  at  the  machinery, 
and  set  the  whole  apparatus  in  motion ;  and 
then,  as  the  twenty  great  concave  mirrors  began 
to  slowly  revolve,  throwing  out  their  fiery  sig¬ 
nals  alternately  to  every  point  of  the  compass 
with  unvarying  exactness,  we  would  sit  down, 
light  our  pipes,  and  prepare  to  make  an  evening 
of  it  It  was  never  necessary  for  me  to  be  very 
conversational ;  Pete  did  all  the  talking.  He 
had  been  a  sailor  during  three  or  four  years  of 
his  life,  and  abounded  in  anecdote  and  adven¬ 
ture.  And.  if  his  recollection  of  such  scenes  at 
any  time  failed  him,  he  would  go  back  to  Gen¬ 


eral  Washington — describing  the  first  President’s 
manner,  character  and  qualities,  with  such  an 
utter  want  of  consistency  and  truthfulness,  as 
would  have  made  a  sensitive  historian  shriek 
with  horror. 

After  which,  Pete  would  often  go  a  step  still 
further  back,  until  he  got  into  the  Revolution, 
and  would  undertake  to  describe  its  battles.  I 
calculated  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
he  must  have  been  about  eight  years  old  ;  but 
he  never  seemed  to  think  of  this,  and  was  re¬ 
ligiously  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  he 
had  figured  in  every  campaign.  And  I,  for  my 
part,  never  attempted  to  shako  a  belief  which, 
true  or  false,  was  certainly  productive  of  great 
consolation  to  his  old  days. 

All  this  was  vastly  pleasant,  but,  in  fact,  was 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  hours  passed,  when, 
after  our  conversation  had  flagged  for  the  night, 
I  rolled  myself  in  a  blanket,  in  such  a  position 
as  removed  me  from  the  full  glare  of  the  lights, 
and  then  courted  sleep.  I  am  told  that  it  is  a 
delightful  thing  to  lie  in  a  Nile  boat,  and  gently 
drop  into  forgetfulness  as  the  current  of  the 
proud  old  river  drifts  one  slowly  onward  ;  or, 
in  like  manner,  to  recline  beneath  the  canopy  of 
a  Venetian  gondola,  and  be  wafted  along  past 
rows  of  ancient  palaces,  and  below  the  spring¬ 
ing  arches  of  classic  bridges. 

These  luxuries  I  have  never  experienced, 
though  I  have  sought  almost  every  other  well- 
approved  manner  of  life,  wherein  the  romance 
of  situation  can  add  a  lazy  charm  to  exist¬ 
ence.  But  I  believe  the  sensation  of  sleep¬ 
ing  in  a  light-house  must  far  exceed,  in  pleasing 
novelty,  all  that  I  have  either  experienced  or 
have  read  about  To  lie  an  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  ground— to  feel  the  giant  build¬ 
ing  gently  shake  and  rock,  as  the  sea-winds  cir¬ 
cle  around  it,  and  yet  to  know  that  it  is  so  safely 
founded  that  a  hurricane  could  not  destroy  it ; 
to  sink  to  rest  with  the  soft  moan  of  the  surf,  as 
it  dashes  far  below,  lulling  the  senses  into  for¬ 
getfulness,  and  to  be  awakened  in  the  morning 
by  the  same  gentle  lullaby,  and  be  able,  without 
arising,  to  look  from  the  great  windows  in  every 
direction — over  long  reaches  of  sandy  shore, 
and  villages,  and  heaving  billows — in  all  this  I 
think  there  is  the  truest  enchantment  to  be 
found. 

On  the  third  morning,  upon  returning  from  a 
solitary  bath  in  the  surf,  I  found  Quogue  Pete 
seated  in  the  lantern  of  the  light-house,  dressed 
in  his  best  broadcloth  Sunday  coat,  and  sawing 
away  at  his  fiddle  as  though  for  dear  life.  His 
tunes  were  now  all  of  a  patriotic  order,  com¬ 
mencing  with  “Hail  Columbia,”  and  gliding 
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from  thence  into  “  See  the  Conquering  Hero 
while  his  face  momentarily  grew  more  and  more 
radiant  with  secret  satisfaction.  A  little  ques¬ 
tioning  soon  gained  me  a  clew  to  the  mystery — 
the  more  readily  as  he  could  not  keep  the  source 
of  his  jubilation  to  himself,  but  would  have 
spoken  out  without  any  hint  at  all. 

It  seemed  that  the  people  of  Larboardville,  in 
their  efforts  to  get  the  advantage  of  the  people 
of  Starboardborough,  had  resolved  upon  signal¬ 
izing  the  coming  Fourth  of  July,  which  was 
now  only  three  days  removed,  by  a  grand  cele¬ 
bration  ;  which  was  a  very  laudable  determina¬ 
tion,  since  they  were  entirely  inexperienced  in 
the  business,  having  heretofore  always  trusted 
for  their  amusement  to  the  larger  adjacent 
towns.  They  were  now,  therefore,  about  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  programme  on  their  own  account,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  usual  church-bell  ringing  and 
firing  of  cannon  at  sunrise,  procession  at  ten, 
reading  of  the  Declaration  and  an  oration  in  the 
church,  and  the  whole  to  conclude  with  the  cus¬ 
tomary  dinner. 

In  making  their  arrangements,  but  one  diffi¬ 
culty  bad  presented  itself,  and  that  was  the  lack 
of  Revolutionary  soldiers  to  grace  the  occasion. 
It  is  well  known  that,  for  a  Fourth  of  July  cele¬ 
bration,  Revolutionary  soldiers  are  an  indispens¬ 
able  requisite,  and  the  more  that  can  be  obtained 
the  better  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  race  bad  so 
died  out  within  late  years,  that  the  people  of 
Larboardville  found,  to  their  astonishment,  that 
there  were  none  in  the  market  who  had  not 
been  already  engaged  by  other  towns.  At  last, 
while  pursuing  their  inquiries,  it  was  suggested 
•  that  Quogue  Pete  might  answer ;  and,  as  the 
time  was  now  drawing  close  at  hand,  and  noth¬ 
ing  better  could  be  thought  of,  any  doubts  re¬ 
garding  the  actual  services  of  the  old  negro  in 
the  Revolutionary  campaign  were  at  once 
scouted  ;  and  it  was  decided  that,  if  becomingly 
dressed  up,  he  would  make  a  most  excellent  and 
efficient  veteran.  And,  accordingly,  a  committee 
had  visited  him,  gained  his  consent  for  the  dis¬ 
play,  and  was  now  returning  across  the  bay  in  a 
small  boat,  leaving  Pete  in  a  most  wonderful 
state  of  patriotic  elation. 

Hardly  had  Pete  given  me  this  clew  to  the 
mystery,  than  we  heard  steps  mounting  the 
light-house  stairs ;  and,  in  a  moment,  four  men, 
who  had  disembarked  at  the  beach  without  be¬ 
ing  perceived  by  us,  ascended  into  the  lantern 
and  ranged  themselves  around  him.  Having 
done  so,  one  who  acted  as  the  spokesman  of  the 
party  took  off  bis  hat,  and  addressed  Pete  in  a 
ceremonious  tone  of  voice. 

“  We  have  ventured  to  call,”  said  he,  “  as  a 


deputation  from  our  fellow-citizens  of  the  town 
of  Starboarbborough,  for  the  purpose  of  inviting 
your  participation  in  a  celebration  of  the  com¬ 
ing  anniversary  of  the  glorious  Fourth  of  July, 
the  natal  day  of  our  national  independence. 
Such  being  the  case,  we  trust  that  you — ” 

“  Go  away !  Go  away  1”  interrupted  Pete,  be¬ 
coming  very  much  excited,  and  somewhat  terri¬ 
fied  at  the  speed  with  which  honors  were  show¬ 
ered  upon  him.  “  Can’t  do  it.  Engaged  to  go 
to  Larboardville !” 

The  members  of  the  committee  stared  at  each 
other  in  blank  astonishment,  mingled  with  horror. 
To  find  that  they  bad  been  anticipated  by  the 
men  of  Larboardville  was  a  possibility  which 
had  never  occurred  to  them,  and,  the  sudden 
revelation  of  the  fact  came  upon  them  with 
startling  violence. 

“  But,  Sir,”  said  the  spokesman,  in  an  agony, 
“  why  go  to  Larboardville,  knowing,  as  you  do, 
that  you  belong  to  Starboardborough?  For, 
you  must  be  aware — ” 

“  Ay,  ay,  my  eon,”  said  Pete ;  *■  so  all  the 
Larboardville  folks  says  I  belongs  to  their  town. 
But  don’t  belong  to  either.  Belong  to  Uncle 
Sam — he  owns  me  ” 

“  But,  Sir—” 

“There!  there!  Now  go  away!  What  you 
want  to  worry  poor  nigger  for  ?  Got  no  time  to 
talk.  Plenty  work  to  do — lamps  to  clean,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.” 

The  committee  accordingly  retired,  but  only 
to  deliberate.  For  half  an  hour  I. could  hear  the 
distant  mutterings  of  their  discussions  upon  a 
lower  story — at  the  end  of  which  time  they  ap¬ 
peared,  radiant  with  an  idea  which  they  were 
sure  would  obviate  all  difficulties. 

“  Pete,”  said  the  leader,  sinking  the  oratorical 
and  adopting  the  conversational  style  of  speech, 
“  do  you  think  that  if  we  held  our  celebration 
in  the  afternoon,  instead  of  the  morning,  you 
could  come  ?” 

“Why  not!”  said  Pete.  “In  course  I  can 
come.  Only  don’t  go  and  ask  a  man  to  break 
bis  engagements.  That’s  no  fair  way  to  do,  yon 
see.  Gen’ral  Washington  never  do  so  all  the 
time  I  live  with  him.” 

And  so  the  matter  was  settled.  The  Larboard- 
ville  people  could  not  be  deprived  of  their  guns 
and  church-bell  ringing  at  sunrise,  and  their 
procession  and  oration  at  ten,  with  a  public  din¬ 
ner  to  follow  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Star¬ 
boardborough  people  would  have  their  proces¬ 
sion  and  oration  at  three,  with  guns  and  church- 
bells  ringing  at  sundown,  and  fireworks  in  the 
evening.  And  the  partially  satisfied  committee 
retired,  cherishing  the  hope  that  the  latter  cele- 
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bration  might  eclipse  the  former.  As  for  my¬ 
self,  I  had  determined  to  return  to  the  city  the 
following  day ;  but  now,  tempted  by  the  only 
opportunity  I  might  ever  have  of  witnessing 
Quogue  Pete’s  public  appearance  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  Revolutionary  veteran,  I  resolved  to  re¬ 
main  and  see  the  affair  to  an  end. 

Accordingly,  I  tarried,  and,  upon  the  eventful 
day,  repaired  to  the  church  at  Larboardville. 
Every  one  has  seen  the  church  at  Larboardville. 
If  there  happens  to  be  any  one  who  has  not  seen 
it  at  Larboardville,  he  has  certainly  seen  it  at 
some  other  place,  which  answers  the  purpose 
quite  as  well.  It  is  a  wooden  building,  so  cov¬ 
ered  on  each  side  with  windows,  that  there 
seems  to  be  po  room  left  fur  beams  and  joists. 
It  has  a  small,  white  steeple,  mounted  upon  a 
square,  white  tower ;  and  in  front  are  three  or 
four  locust-trees,  with  rings  driven  into  them 
for  fastenings  to  one-horse  wagons.  Within  the 
building  arc  small  pillars  supporting  broad  gal¬ 
leries  ;  and,  at  the  further  end,  just  over  the 
pulpit,  is  a  shallow  arch,  inclosing  a  very  large 
window,  and  crowned  by  a  gilt  pineapple.  The 
architecture  is  generally  of  the  American  order, 
which  renders  it  an  exceedingly  appropriate  1 
place  for  Fourth  of  July  celebrations. 

When  I  entered,  I  found  that  the  celebration 
had  already  commenced.  A  young  man,  with 
light  hair  and  spectacles,  was  reading  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence  ;  and,  as  I  had  an  indis¬ 
tinct  recollection  of  having  heard  it  before  at  i 
no  very  distant  period,  I  paid  no  particular 
attention  to  it,  but  employed  myself  in  gazing 
around  the  church,  and  trca!>uriug  up  notes  of 
all  I  saw.  I  found  that  the  galleries  were  filled 
with  country  girls  and  their  mothers,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  a  few  very  small  children,  the 
whole  mass  being  tightly  packed,  and  so  radiant 
with  colors  and  waving  with  fans,  ribbons  and 
programmes,  that  it  somewhat  pained  the  eyes 
to  gaze  long  upon  it  The  main  body  of  the 
building  was  as  closely  filled,  but  somewhat  less 
lively  in  its  general  appearance,  being  occupied 
principally  by  men  and  boys,  who,  out  of  respect 
to  the  day,  were  clad  in  their  best  suits  of  black, 
with  here  and  there  a  party-colored  coat  or  pair  i 
of  pantaloons,  to  give  a  trifling  relief  to  the 
otherwise  monotonous  view.  Of  all  these  spec¬ 
tators,  about  half  were  Larboardville  people, 
who  had  come  in  the  character  of  celebrators, 
and  the  other  half  were  Starboardborough  peo¬ 
ple,  who  bad  come  merely  as  critics.  At  the 
further  end  of  the  church  was  a  large  staging, 
upon  which  was  seated  a  crowd  of  twenty  or 
thirty  persons.  These  consisted,  as  my  pro¬ 
gramme,  a-ssisted  by  my  observation  and  past 


experience,  assured  me,  of  the  orator  of  the  day, 
the  committee,  invited  guests  from  other  towns, 
the  reverend  the  clergy— of  whom  there  were 
two— officers  of  the  army  and  navy — of  whom 
there  were  none,  though  vigorous  efforts  had 
been  made  to  capture  the  lieutenant  of  a  re¬ 
venue-cutter  ;  and  lastly,  soldiers  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  who,  of  course,  consisted  of  Quogue  Pete. 
He  was  clothed  in  complete  black,  had  his  white 
hair  frizzled  out  on  each  side  to  give  him  a 
more  venerable  appearance,  supported  his  hands 
before  him  upon  the  ivory-handled  knob  of  a 
stout  cane,  leaned  his  chin  upon  his  bands,  and, 
in  general,  looked  extremely  patriarchal. 

Just  as  I  had  concluded  these  observations,  a 
sudden  bending  forward  on  the  part  of  the  audi¬ 
ence,  a  rustling  of  programmes,  moving  of  fans, 
and  loud  whispering,  assured  me  that  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Declaration  was  flnished ;  and  several 
promising  flirtations  between  the  galleries  and 
the  main  body  of  the  church  were  temporarily 
suspended,  in  the  universal  anxiety  to  learn 
what  was  coming  next.  It  proved  to  be  an  ode 
sung  by  the  choir,  after  which  followed  a  prayer, 

I  then  another  ode,  and  then  came  the  oration — 
the  crowning  glory  of  the  performances. 

It  was  delivered  by  a  short,  spotted-faced 
man,  with  hair  standing  up  straight,  and  was  a 
model  of  rhetorical  excellence,  nothing  being 
omitted  which  had  ever  been  said  before  on  like 
occasions.  It  expressed  the  gratitude  we  should 
feel  at  being  delivered  from  the  minions  of 
tyranny,  touched  enthusiastically  upon  the  Bos¬ 
ton  tea  party — all  of  whom  appeared  to  be  de¬ 
scended  from  men  who  came  over  in  the  May¬ 
flower  and  brought  their  chests  with  them — in¬ 
voked  the  spirit  of  Patrick  Henry,  annihilated 
the  British  lion,  eulogized  the  American  eagle, 
which  was  descrilicd  as  standing  upon  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  with  one  eye  on  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  other  on  Cuba ;  and  then  glided  majes¬ 
tically  into  a  glowing  prediction  of  what  this 
country  might  expect  to  come  to  if  it  kept  on 
growing  as  it  had  done.  Which  being  satisfac¬ 
torily  proved,  the  orator  turned  to  Quogue  Pete, 
and  asked  him  to  tell  whereabout  it  was  that  he 
had  waged  battle  in  his  country’s  cause  T 

Upon  this,  Pete  stood  up,  leaned  forward 
upon  his  cane,  and  muttered  something  about 
Trenton. 

“Trice  noble  old  patriot!”  said  the  orator, 
facing  round  again  to  the  people  ;  “  you  hear 
him  say  it — he  fought  with  our  forefathers  at 
Trenton!” 

Then,  of  coarse,  every  one  cheered,  after 
which  the  orator  turned  once  more  to  Pete,  and 
proceeded  to  make  him  an  especial  address,  in 
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which  he  depicted  the  battle  of  Trenton  in  glow- 1 
ing  colors,  inquired  where  we  should  all  have 
been  if  Pete  and  some  others  had  not  bcen^ 
there  at  the  time  to  defend  us,  and  was  rather ! 
inclined  to  believe  that  we  would  all  have  been  | 
gnashing  our  teeth  in  chains.  In  fact,  he  in- ! 
dined  to  the  opinion  that  there  was  only  one  j 
thing  which  could  have  prevented  it,  and  that  | 
was  a  “  merciful  interposition.”  With  which ' 
sentiment  the  orator  bowed  and  stepped  down.  I 
The  crowd  once  more  cheered  old  Pete.  The! 
Larboardville  men  looked  jubilant  at  the  sue- ! 
cess  of  the  whole  thing,  and  the  Starboard- 
borough  men  appeared  rather  desponding,  but 
still,  on  the  whole,  anticipated  great  results 
from  the  afternoon  celebration ;  and  the  whole 
audience  broke  up  to  go  to  the  public  dinner. 

In  the  afternoon,  I  drove  over  to  the  Star- 
boardborough  celebration,  which  was  held,  ap¬ 
parently,  in  the  same  church,  so  undeviating  are 
the  architectural  principles  of  all  Long  Island. 
Strict  scrutiny,  it  is  true,  enabled  me  to  detect 
some  differences  in  the  two  buildings ;  but,  at 
the  first  glance,  it  seemed  as  if  I  looked  upon 
the  same  little  spire  and  tower,  the  same  multi¬ 
tudinous  windows,  and  the  same  ring-adorned 
locust-trees  in  front.  Inside  were  what  appeared 
to  be  the  same  galleries,  pulpit,  arch,  end  win¬ 
dow,  and  gilt  pineapple.  The  audience,  in  fact, 
was  literally  the  same,  only  their  characters  had 
changed,  the  Larboardville  people  being  now 
the  critics,  and  the  Starboardborough  people  the 
cclcbrators.  And,  at  the  end,  upon  apparently 
the  same  staging,  was  a  similarly  composed  ar¬ 
ray  of  committee-men  and  invited  guests. 

The  same  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
read,  substantially  the  same  prayer  uttered,  and 
similar  odes  sung ;  and  then  followed  the  ora¬ 
tion,  delivered  by  a  man  constructed  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  the  morning  orator,  with 
the  single  exception  that  he  wore  his  hair  hang¬ 
ing  down  instead  of  standing  up.  The  oration 
itself  was  pretty  mueh  like  the  other  one  in 
sentiment,  though  worded  differently.  The  min¬ 
ions  of  tyranny  were  duly  taunted,  the  Boston 
tea  party  and  the  Mayflower  landed,  Patrick 
Henry  again  called  up  and  somewhat  largely 
quoted,  and  the  British  lion  and  American 
eagle  treated  to  the  scorn  or  adulation  which 
they  respectively  deserved.  And  then,  as  had 
been  done  in  the  morning,  the  orator  turned  to 
Quogue  Pete. 

“  And  now,  to  you,  revered  old  patriot,”  said 
the  orator,  “  I  feel  called  upon  to  speak  my  con¬ 
cluding  words.  Arise,  noble  man,  that  we  may 
all  look  upon  one  who  has  fought  and  bled  for 
our  country.” 


Upon  which,  as  before,  Quogue  Pete  arose 
and  looked  around,  while  loud  cheers  rent  the 
air.  I  noticed  that  he  stood  somewhat  un¬ 
steadily,  but  attributed  it  to  the  heat. 

“  Tell  us,  old  veteran,”  said  the  orator,  “  tell 
us,  now ;  where  have  you  fought?” 

“  At  Bunker  Hill !”  responded  Pete,  in  a  loud 
and  unfaltering  voice.  Upon  this  the  Star¬ 
boardborough  people  wa.xed  louder  and  more 
enthusiastic  in  their  applause;  but  the  Lar¬ 
boardville  people  looked  slily  around  at  each 
other,  as  though  they  would  imply  that  Pete 
was  going  it  a  little  too  strong. 

“  At  Bunker  Hill !”  said  the  orator.  “  Now 
tell  us,  honored  patriot,  what  there  you  saw  ?” 

This  was  a  false  move  on  the  part  of  the  ora¬ 
tor,  for  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  actually  be¬ 
lieved  that  Pete  had  been  at  the  battle.  In 
fact,  it  was  probably  fought  in  about  the  same 
year  that  Pete  first  saw  the  blessed  light  of  the 
sun.  And  though,  for  the  present,  it  was  taeitly 
assumed  that  every  thing  should  be  believed,  yet 
it  was  hardly  the  thing  to  enter  into  an  exam¬ 
ination  which  might  too  grossly  tear  aside  the 
thin  covering  of  the  pleasing  deceit. 

“  What  I  see  there?  I  see  Gen’ral  Washing¬ 
ton  riding  on  white  horse,”  answered  Pete.  At 
this  reply,  a  loud  laugh  arose  from  a  few  of  the 
Larboardville  men,  and  even  the  orator  began 
to  look  somewhat  confused. 

“  Our  friend,  doubtless,  refers  to  General  Put¬ 
nam,”  said  the  orator,  turning  to  the  audience. 
“Age  has  its  imperfections,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  of  these  is  loss  of  memory.” 

“  No,  I  doesn’t  mean  Gen’ral  Putnam.  I  mean 
Gen’ral  Washington.  Stood  as  near  to  him  as 
to  you,”  stoutly  interrupted  Pete,  “  He  says  to 
me,  says  he — ” 

The  laugh  of  the  people  of  Larboardville 
grew  louder,  and  the  orator  in  vain  motioned 
for  silence. 

“  He  says  to  me,”  pursued  Pete,  “  says  he, 
‘  Pete,  go  down  and  bring  up  the  cavalry.’  Says 
I,  ‘  Gen’ral  Washington,  don’t  you  see  Gen’ral 
La  Fayette  has  all  the  cavalry?  He  better 
bring  them  up  than  I.’  Says  Gen’ral  Washing¬ 
ton,  says  he :  ‘  Never  you  mind,  Pete,  who  has 
the  cavalry— I  wants  you  to  take  them.  Gen¬ 
’ral  La  Fayette  nothing  but  darned  ole  fool !’ 
Says  I — ” 

■What  else  General  Washington  said,  nobody 
ever  knew.  The  laughter  of  the  Larboardville 
people  swelled  into  a  roar  which  drowned  the 
voices  of  orator,  committee-men,  and  the  vete¬ 
ran  himself.  Then  I  saw  Pete’s  head  gently 
fall  forward  in  sleepy  attitude ;  and,  as  those 
nearest  to  him  caught  him  in  their  arms,  I  de- 
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tected  sundry  winks  passing  between  natives  of 
the  other  town.  That  mystery  was  clear.  In 
order  to  spoil  the  celebration  of  the  Starboard* 
borough  people,  the  Larboardville  men  had  slily 
set  out  to  make  Pete  drunk,  and  he  had  weakly 
yielded  to  the  temptation  and  disgraced  him¬ 
self. 

The  same  day  I  returned  to  my  duties  in  the 
city,  and  there,  in  the  preoccupation  of  busi¬ 
ness,  bade  fair  to  forget  all  about  old  Pete.  But 
it  so  chanced  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  month  or 
two,  my  interests  required  me  to  return  to  Lar- 
boardville.  And,  as  I  stood  upon  the  shore  of 
the  bay  and  saw  afar  off  the  unchanged  form  of 
the  constant  old  light-house,  I  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  making  it  one  more  visit 
Accordingly,  I  rowed  across,  and  soon  stood 
again  at  its  foot 

I  entered,  and,  wishing  to  surprise  old  Pete, 
commenced  ringing  forth  a  merry  tune  he  had 
taught  me ;  but  was  brought  to  a  sudden  pause 
just  as  I  reached  the  third  flight.  A  man,  who 
1  saw  was  a  white  man,  with  an  angry  and  mean 
visaged  appearance,  put  his  head  down  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  lantern ;  and,  after  eying  me  for  a 
moment,  growled  forth : 

“What  the  deuce  are  you  making  all  that 
noise  for  ?  Who  are  you  T” 

“  Where  is  Quogue  Pete?”  I  inquired,  some¬ 
what  taken  aback. 

“  Hang  Quogue  Pete !  He  doesn’t  have  any 
thing  to  do  here  any  more.  Look  for  him  round 
the  Point,  if  you  want  to  see  him  very  bad.” 

I  descended,  walked  to  the  Point,  and  there 
found  a  miserable  little  cabin,  erected  from  the 
drift-wood  which  successive  tides  had  heaped 
upon  the  shore.  Entering,  I  found  Pete  and  his 
youthful  assistant  of  the  light-house.  The  for¬ 
mer  was  seated  upon  an  upturned  tub  and  softly 
playing  the  fiddle  ;  the  latter  eating  dams  off 
another  tub. 

“  Well,  Pete,  what’s  the  matter?  How  Is  all 
this  ?”  I  said,  cheerfully. 

“  Way  of  the  world,  sonny,”  he  said  gloomily. 
“  Ole  nigger  good  for  nothing  now,  so  turn  him 
out  and  put  white  man  in  his  place  I  Devil  take 
them  Starboardborough  folks  I” 

“  Upon  further  inquiry,  I  ascertained  that  the 
Fourth  of  July  celebration  had  been  Pete’s  ruin. 
So  enraged  had  the  Starboardborough  people 
become  at  the  trick  which  had  been  played 
them,  that  they,  one  and  all,  set  to  work  at  the 
luckless  instrument  of  it,  abused  him  in  every 
way,  doubted  the  authenticity  of  his  Revolution¬ 
ary  reminiscences,  disbelieved  his  reputed  con¬ 
nection  with  General  Washington,  and  finally, 
mustering  all  the  influences  they  could  gather 


together,  hod  him  turned  out  of  his  place  under 
the  Government. 

It  was  high  time,  indeed,  that  such  a  change 
was  made ;  for  Pete  had  long  been  growing  too 
old  for  the  duties  of  the  situation — and  once, 
by  neglecting  to  keep  the  lamps  turning,  where¬ 
by  the  light-house  hod  been  mistaken  for  a  sta¬ 
tionary  one  on  another  part  of  the  coast,  had 
nearly  caused  the  loss  of  a  fine  ship.  But,  still, 
the  object  for  which  his  removal  had  been 
brought  about  was  a  dastardly  one. 

I  remained  about  an  hour,  talking  over  old 
times.  General  Washington,  bluefish,  and  the 
light-house.  All  the  while,  though  I  did  my 
best  to  entertain  old  Pete,  he  preserved  almost  a 
total  silence,  answering,  whenever  he  did  so,  in 
monosyllables,  and  in  an  abstracted  manner, 
and  moving  his  bow  dreamily  across  the  fiddle, 
producing  thereby  a  series  of  low,  melancholy 
tunes,  which  never  rose  into  the  triumphant 
strains  which  he  used  to  joy  in.  Every  moment 
or  two  I  would  see  him  glance  nervously  out  of 
the  little  window  of  the  cabin,  and  gaze  toward 
the  light-house.  It  was  easy  enough  to  see 
whither  his  thoughts  tended,  and  how  the  taking 
away  of  his  old  occupation  had,  in  a  great 
measure,  severed  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  the 
active  world. 

“  I  wish  you  would  hold  on  a  little  while,” 
said  the  assistant  black  boy,  as  I  arose  to  take 
my  leave. 

“  Why  so?” 

“  Why,  the  fact  is,  I’se  afraid  old  Pete  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  sick.  Don’t  seem  himself  somehow. 
Never  saw  him  act  so  before.  Generally  he’s 
pretty  lively,  but  now — has  been  sitting  all  this 
blessed  morning  just  so  with  his  fiddle.  Don’t 
like  the  looks  of  things,  for  my  part.” 

Even  as  he  spoke,  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  fall¬ 
ing  body  ;  and,  looking  around,  saw  that  Pete 
was  lying  helpless  upon  the  cabin  floor.  Of 
course,  I  at  once  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  present 
departure,  and  remained  to  assist  him.  His  at¬ 
tendant  and  I  carefully  placed  him  upon  his  cot, 
bathed  his  head,  and  then  sent  off  for  a  doctor. 

After  awhile,  the  doctor  came  ;  but,  upon  see¬ 
ing  the  patient,  shook  his  head.  In  fact,  the  old 
man  hod  no  disease,  except  a  broken  heart  and 
old  age — and  those  are  evils  which  cannot  be 
cured.  His  system  had  worn  out,  and  all  that 
we  could  do  was  to  sit  by  and  make  his  last 
hours  comfortable.  And  tolerably  comfortable 
we  made  him  ;  for  the  doctor,  who  happened  to 
be  a  Larboardville  man,  exerted  himself  ift  the 
sick  man’s  favor,  and  raised  among  his  acquaint¬ 
ances  quite  a  stock  of  luxuries,  which  were 
speedily  ferried  over.  Even  the  new  keeper  of 
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the  light-bouae,  gorl/  as  he  naturally  was,  melted 
a  little,  and  brought  his  own  mattress  for  Fete 
to  lie  npoD,  as  well  as  a  good  lantern  to  lighten 
up  the  interior  of  the  cabin. 

All  night  long  the  black  assistant  and  I 
watched  poor  Pete.  For  most  of  the  time  he  lay 
in  a  stupor ;  but  there  were  intervals  when  he 
muttered  incoherent  ravings,  of  which  we  could 
only  now  and  then  catch  a  word.  The  French 
soldier  in  the  play,  when  dying,  raves  about  his 
Empei-or  ond  the  Grand  Army ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  one  might  have  expected  old  Pete  to 
ulk  about  Washington  and  the  Revolution.  But 
the  Frenehman  had  actually  seen  his  great  chief¬ 
tain,  while  Pete  had  only  known  his  in  imagi¬ 
nation  ;  and  it  was  a  singular  characteristic  of  his 
present  state  that  the  real  truth  of  his  life  seemed 
to  come  out,  so  that,  with  whatever  varying  hal,- 
Incinationshe  might  be  possessed,  they  all  seemed 
to  require  a  solid  basis  of  reality.  Consequently, 
I  heard  Pete  say  not  one  word  of  Washington  or 
his  battles ;  but  be  spoke  wildly  of  his  actual 
adventures  upon  the  sea,  and  every  moment 
gave  vent  to  muttered  ejaculations  about  the 
light-house — the  last  real  passion  of  his  life. 

“  Always  the  old  light-house  I”  whispered  the 
attendaut  to  me.  “  No  one  never  knowed  how 
that  poor  old  man  loved  the  light-house.  When 
the  Sturboardborough  folks  gets  him  turned  out, 
the  Larboardvillc  folks  stands  up  to  him  like 
men.  and  offers  him,  rent  free,  a  nice  little  house, 
with  garden  for  cabbage.°.  But  ole  Pete  coulduH 
never  bring  his  mind  to  move  away  from  the 
Ijgfat-house,  so  here  he  stay.” 

Toward  the  small  hours  of  the  night,  when 
Pete  had  fallen  into  a  slumber,  from  which  I 
thought  that  he  would  probably  never  awaken, 
I  heard  a  muttered,  half-stifled  cry,  and  saw  that 
he  bad  raised  himself  up  in  a  sitting  posture, 
and  was  clutching  with  his  hands  at  the  bed¬ 
clothes,  as  though  striving  to  rise  still  higher. 
His  face  was  turned  toward  the  window,  from 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  look  out 
at  the  light-house,  and  his  eyes  were  wide  open, 
but  there  was  no  rational  gleam  in  their  ex¬ 
pression.  . 

“  Tom,”  he  muttered  hoarsely,  “  bring  the  oil 
cans — them  ’ero  lights  wants  trimming !  Not 
them — the  others;  that  the  Winter  oil  I  Now 
then  I  pull  up  the  wicks.  See  there  I  There’s  a 
ship  coming  to  the  shore,  and  no  light  to  stand 
off  from  I  I  sails  in  that  ship  once.  Why  you 
no  hurry  T  You  want  as  good  ship  as  she  be  for 
to  run  on  the  rocks T  Quick!  Quick!  The 
>mna,  I  say !”  And  then,  after  a  moment  of  wild 
mutU<riag,  which  I  could  not  distinguish,  he 
suddenly  raised  his  voice  once  more,  and  ex- 
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claimed :  “  Quick !  I  say !”  and  bis  voice  rang 
with  one  last  lingering  sob :  “  The  lights  is  all 
outt  Too  late!  She  will  strike  the  rocksl 
The  lights  is  all  out  I” 

And  he  fell  bock  upon  his  cot  again.  The 
lights  were  out  for  him,  indeed ;  but  let  us  hcq>e 
that  they  are  not  so  forever !  Let  ns  trust  that  the 
time  will  come  when  the  old  negro  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  see  once  more — to  roam  at  will  through 
the  great  ocean  of  space,  and  there  to  guide  bis 
course  by  the  glimmer  of  the  beacon  stars! 

We  buried  him  the  next  afternoon  at  the  foot 
of  the  light-house.  We  raised  no  monument  to 
him,  for  be  needed  none.  The  light-house  itself 
was  his  most  proper  monument.  On  its  lower 
tier  of  stones  we  painted  his  name  and  probable 
age,  and  then  we  left  him  with  his  old  friend  to 
hold  guard  over  him. 

I  have  never  liked  that  light-house  since  ;  for, 
as  1  pushed  off  to  go  across  the  bay,  I  saw  that 
it  was  gleaming  as  brightly  as  ever.  And  it 
seemed  a  heartless  thing  that  it  should  do  so. 
None  of  us  feel  disposed  to  love  a  man  who,  no¬ 
ble  and  self-sacrificing  as  he  may  be,  cannot  now 
and  then  show  a  heart  like  other  men,  and  turn 
aside,  for  a  moment,  to  weep  at  times  when 
tears  are  justifiable.  And,  as  I  gazed  at  the 
light-house,  it  seemed  to  me  that,  however  sturdy 
and  resolute  it  might  wish  to  be  in  its  discharge 
of  the  never-varying  path  of  duty,  its  great 
glowing  eye  might  have  been  dimmed  for  ah 
hour,  at  least,  in  memory  of  its  poor  old  master, 
who  slept  the  long  sleep  of  death  at  its  feet. 
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The  silence  and  rapidity  with  which  the  year 
glides  away  is  startling.  The  seasons  melt  into 
each  other  imperceptibly,  and  crowd  forward, 
continually,  new  forma  of  life  and  beauty.  There 
is  no  dividing  line  between  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer — no  bank  of  flowers  or  strain  of  music— but 
the  whole  is  one  great  anthem,  which  rises  into 
a  climax,  and  then,  like  an  expiring  bell,  dies 
away  amid  the  vibrations  of  Autumn. 

It  is  but  a  little  while  ago,  and  the  woods  on 
the  other  side  of  our  river  were  alive  with  the 
songs  and  life  of  the  birds.  The  blue-birds  and 
robins  were  playing  their  flutes  toother,  and 
were  dashing  in  and  out  of  the  foliage  with  an 
excessive  overflow  of  qiirits ;  the  jay  was  wran¬ 
gling  with  himself  and  his  neighbors,  and  scold¬ 
ing  like  a  woman  in  a  pasnon ;  the  pbcebe  was 
blowing  away  upon  his  two  notes  with  all  bis 
might ;  the  woodpeckers  were  hammering  around 
upon  decayed  trunks,  and  peering  into  old  holes, 
and  hiUfluug  round  and  round  with  a  bustle  and 
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earnestncBS  that  indicated  a  large  amount  of 
baeincse  on  hand  ;  the  equirrels  were  cantering 
OTer  the  ground,  keeping  up  a  chatter,  flitting 
themselves  upon  stumps  in  the  most  saucy  way 
imaginable,  swinging  themselves  upon  the  top¬ 
most  boughs  of  the  trees,  and  performing  a  va¬ 
riety  of  other  gymnastic  exercises;  flocks  of 
crows,  dressed  in  sober  black,  like  so  many  par¬ 
sons  at  a  funeral,  sat  around  upon  the  blasted 
limbs,  and  cawed  down  upon  the  uproar  below 
in  a  reproving  way ;  while  the  thrush,  that  en¬ 
chanting  mocker,  wove  all  the  music  around  him 
into  a  tangled  medley,  harmonized  by  a  thou¬ 
sand  curls,  and  crotchets,  and  quavers  of  his 
own,  and  poured  the  whole  back  so  bravely  that 
he  made  the  arches  of  the  woods  ring  with  his 
echoes. 

This  congregation  of  minstrels  continued  their 
performances  for  a  long  time,  and  afforded  me 
pleasure  and  amusement  Particularly,  when 
the  evening  air  began  to  breathe  coolly  among 
the  fading  fire  that  lingered  behind,  they  gave 
me  a  vesper  hymn  that  was  quite  inspiring, 
which  waxed  more  mellow  until  the  twilight 
shadows  came  on,  and  the  night-hawks  began  to 
wheel  in  the  sky  above  me,  when  it  ceased  alto- 
gfether ;  and  a  company  of  frogs,  from  an  ad¬ 
joining  pond,  fell  to  playing  on  their  bam  viols 
most  vociferously,  and  caroused  together  till  to¬ 
ward  the  dawn  of  morning. 

This  fun  and  frolic  of  the  birds  was  delightful. 
I  discovered,  however,  that  a  large  amount  of 
business  was  going  forward  with  the  song  and 
the  dance.  The  tribe  were  all  “  paired  off,”  and 
were  hard  at  work,  during  the  middle  of  the 
day,  carrying  timber,  and  lath,  and  lime,  and 
wadding,  away  up  into  tree  tops,  and  into  cc- 
oentric  crotches,  and  in  among  the  thorn  bushes, 
evidently  making  preparations  for  housekeeping 
on  a. large  scale.  I  began  to  think  that  my  as¬ 
sociates  were  about  to  build  a  city  around  me ; 
for  there  was  as  much  boasting,  and  vaporing, 
and  triumph  of  tone  and  action,  and  pertness, 
and  bouncing  about,  as  was  ever  manifested  by 
a  company  of  land  sharks,  who  had  just  founded 
a  new  Carthage  in  the  wilderness,  a  hundred 
miles  from  any  place,  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
plundering  every  gentleman  who  happened  to 
stray  within  its  borders. 

I  found  myself  growing  curious  and  philo¬ 
sophical  over  these  birds.  I  believe  that  a  pair 
of  robins  have  inhabited  a  tree  near  my  house 
for  five  years  past ;  and  I  was  pleased  with  the 
(■asy,  confidential  manner  with  which  they  ap¬ 
proached  me,  on  their  first  arrival,  last  Spring. 
There  was  a  kind  of  “  How-do-you-do  air  ”  in 
ibeir  bowing  about  on  the  limbs,  and  a  sort  of 


“  Don’t-you-know-me  ”  inquisitiveness  in  all 
their  actions.  They  hurried  around,  too,  over 
the  old  household  in  every  apartment,  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  it  had  fared 
through  the  blasts  of  Winter.  They  examined 
the  old  knot  on  the  trunk,  where  they  had  poured 
out  so  many  last  year’s  songs ;  swung  the  limbs 
around,  to  test  their  elasticity ;  picked  at  the 
dead  leaves  that  yet  remained  behind  in  a  spite¬ 
ful  way,  as  if  they  had  lingered  beyond  their 
time,  and  ought  to  have  buried  themselves  with 
the  winds  of  Autumn  ;  and  their  w  hole  deport¬ 
ment  gave  me  to  understand  they  were  the  own¬ 
ers  of  that  piece  of  property,  or  were  at  least 
tenants  at  will — their  own  will — and  that  they 
had  only  been  away  on  a  Southern  tour,  amid 
more  genial  skies,  to  spend  the  Winter  with  their 
family.  A  pair  of  wrens,  too,  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  about  the  same  time,  and  walked  very  fa¬ 
miliarly  into  a  hole  in  an  adjoining  oak,  with  an 
air  of  proprietorship  that  was  quite  refreshing. 
They  seemed  somewhat  nettled  at  first,  and 
found  their  parlor  and  bedroom  in  confusion,  I 
presume,  as  a  saucy-looking  squirrel  took  pos¬ 
session  of  it  by  “  forcible  entry  ”  just  after  they 
left  last  September,  and  was  very  busy  during 
the  long,  still  October  days  carrying  in  “  shack  ” 
of  all  descriptions  for  Winter’s  use.  This  latter 
“  gentleman  ”  had,  no  doubt,  littered  the  floors, 
and  made  great  havoc  throughout  the  whole  es¬ 
tablishment  ;  but  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  va¬ 
cate  in  time,  and  not  trust  himself  to  the  fury  of 
these  plucky  little  birds. 

The  wrens  are  all  fight,  as  is  well  known,  aad 
they  soon  l)egan  to  assert  jurisdiction  not  only 
over  the  tree,  but  over  a  tract  of  country  around 
it ;  and  their  first  business  seemed  to  be  a  declar 
ration  of  war  upon  every  bird  that  attempted 
to  build  near  them  ;  but  as  they  were  our  birds, 
and  had  been  with  us  in  Summer  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  had  grown  familiar  with  the 
children,  and  ate  their  crumbs,  and  had  chirped 
for  us,  we  all  joined  the  wrens  in  the  general 
war  (except  against  our  robins),  and  we  clapped 
our  hands  aad  cried  “bravo”  as  we  beheld 
their  repeated  victories.  Indeed,  I  am  so  fanci¬ 
ful  that  I  believe  that  birds  occupy  the  same 
region  of  woods,  and  wastes,  and  waters,  for 
years,  and  perhaps  ages — that  the  great-great 
grandfathers  of  the  present  race,  and  their  an¬ 
cestors’  ancestors,  lived  upon  the  same  grounds, 
built  the  same  nests,  and  sang  the  same  songs ; 
that  whole  generations  of  squirrels,  in  lineal  de¬ 
scent,  have  chattered  in  the  same  forest ;  and  that 
all  these  could  maintain  their  title  by  Uie  law  of 
prescription,  “  whereof  the  memory  of  man  run¬ 
neth  not  to  the  contrary,”  if  driven  to  show  it 
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I  have  many  reasons  for  this  opinion.  There 
ifl  a  kind  of  old  acquaintanceship  apparent 
among  them,  when  they  first  appear  in  the  midst 
of  their  old  haunts,  and  a  renewing,  too,  of  old 
grudges.  They  seem  to  be  more  loquacious, 
and  to  ask  a  great  many  questions  of  each 
other.  “  How  they  passed  the  Winter?”  proba¬ 
bly..  “  What  has  Ijecome  of  the  blue-bird,  Dick  ?” 
who  died  down  South.  “  What  they  propose  to 
do  now  ?”  But  this  may  be  a  mere  notion  of 
my  own,  and  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  taken 
as  a  fact  in  ornithology  by  my  readers. 

As  the  month  of  June  wore  aWay  to  its  close, 
the  voices  of  the  birds  grew  fainter  and  fainter, 
until  a  few  pipings  here  and  there  was  all  that 
could  be  heard.  They  laid  aside  their  instru¬ 
ments  so  gently  and  so  slily  that  I  could  not 
tell  when  any  one  closed  his  entertainment 
The  first  I  discovered,  the  woods  were  compara¬ 
tively  still,  the  bands  of  muac  which  had  so 
long  opened  and  closed  the  day  were  all  broken 
up,  the  performers  were  scattered  around  each 
upon  his  own  business,  and  the  life  and  poetry 
with  which  I  had  clothed  them  had  entirely 
vanished.  They  all  seemed  to  have  degenerated 
into  so  many  domestic  drudges,  and  were  at 
work,  early  and  late,  supporting  their  families. 
The  thrush  came  sailing  over  into  my  garden 
every  day,  dressed  up  in  his  Quaker  suit  yet — 
but  a  little  mussed,  I  thought — one  of  the  most 
impudent  thieves  I  have  ever  met,  stealing 
every  thing  he  conld  lay  his  hands  upon  ;  and 
the  jay  was  there  present  with  him,  “  aiding 
and  abetting,”  by  his  dignified  presence,  with 
his  great  crown  upon  his  head,  and  his  black 
collar,  and  giving  me  to  understand  that  they 
should  have  their  plunder  now  or  at  some  future 
day,  and  that  I  might  as  well  submit  one  time 
as  another. 

Very  soon,  silent  August  came  creeping  on, 
loaded  down  with  sheaves,  which  the  months 
had  thrown  upon  her,  while  the  whole  landscape 
around  was  groaning  under  the  weight  of  ma¬ 
turing  crops.  The  river,  as  fixed  as  glass,  lay 
fast  asleep,  with  its  silver  arms  thrown  round  a 
promontory  that  beetled  over  it,  and  dreaming 
of  the  forest  that  was  mirrored  on  its  breast, 
while  the  far-off  mountains  were  floating  in  a 
pnrple  base.  The  valley  was  crowded  with 
fields  of  plenty,  mixed  strangely  together  in 
the  distance  with  fhrm-honses,  bridges,  stacks 
and  steeples — which  seemed  to  have  huddled 
themselves  together  for  company — down  which 
the  shadows  chased  the  sunshine  until  they  s^d 
out  of  sight 

The  quiet  was  intense.  A  soberness  was 
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orchard  stood  bolding  up  its  rosy  children  to 
the  sun  ;  the  coin,  like  a  host  of  warriors,  was 
bristling  with  its  lances ;  fat.  lazy,  good-natured 
pumpkins  were  rolling  around  in  the  dirt  in  the 
most  jolly  mood  possible ;  the  voice  of  the 
reaper  was  still  heard  from  the  a^'acent  hill¬ 
side,  and  the  cling-clang  of  the  stone  upon  hb 
scythe  was  mellowed  by  the  whistle  of  the  quail ; 
the  crickets  and  the  locusts  were  playing  mel¬ 
ancholy  dirges,  their  own  dead  marches,  pi^ba- 
bly ;  the  robins  were  fiocking  preparatory  to 
their  southern  flight,  and  visiting  around  from 
tree  top  to  tree  top  in  a  free  and  easy  manner, 
uttering  a  stray  note  or  two  of  a  half-forgotten 
song,  with  more  of  sadness  than  joy  in  it; 
pigeons,  in  small  troops,  were  busy  gleaning  the 
wheat  fields ;  the  crow  still  cawed  and  cawed 
as  if  to  throw  a  contempt  upon  the  solemn 
lapse  of  the  season  ;  the  partridge  was  whirring 
in  the  deep  woods,  and  swelling  himself  up  with 
pride  and  consequence ;  swallows  were  holding 
a  carnival  upon  the  face  of  the  water,  and 
wheeling  and  crossing  and  dipping  their  wings 
for  hours  together ;  and,  generally,  through  all 
nature,  there  was  a  “  still,  small  voice,”  made 
up  of  a  thousand  tiny  strains,  and  all  sad,  and 
yet  all  as  but  one  voice,  that  chirped  and  chat¬ 
tered,  and  tinkled — so  faintly  sweet,  too,  that 
the  finest  ear  could  only  detect  it — which  seemed 
to  say  “  going,  going !”  and  to  lend  me  an  idea 
of  the  approaching  death,  dissolution  and  decay 
of  all  things. 

Upon  one  of  the  tranquil 'afternoons  of  this 
slumbrous  month,  I  attempted  to  realize  the 
changes  which  had  been  wrought  around  me, 
and  the  wonders  which  the  silent  tread  of  the 
seasons  had  performed.  The  hurry  and  bustle, 
and  morning  and  evening  chanting  of  the  birds, 
had  long  since  entirely  eeased.  Their  nests 
were  deserted,  and  their  families  were  at  larg^e, 
fitting  themselves  for  the  active  duties  Of  life. 
They  were  now  loitering  from  field  to  grove, 
and  from  grove  to  field,  on  easy  wing,  making 
a  few  farewell  visits  and  feeding  from  Nature’s 
bounteous  table  which  was  loaded  for  them. 
They  had,  indeed,  run  down  in  so  short  a  time 
from  all  the  wild  hilarity  of  a  girl  of  sixteen  to 
the  soberness  of  a  woman  of  forty,  and  they  had 
exchanged  all  their  poetical  freaks  and  fancies 
with  which  they  heralded  the  opening  Spring, 
for  the  most  practical,  hum-drum  life  possible. 
The  robin  would  ait  for  hours  and  feed  on 
Bcokeberries,  without  favoring  me  with  one  gen¬ 
uine  strain  of  music,  and  was  continually  mut¬ 
tering  a  melancholy  peep  or  die-away  whistle 
that  amounted  to  a  self-acknowledgment  that 
she  had  no  more  song  within  her ;  the  yellow- 
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bird,  with  her  lemon-colored  dress,  and  hcrj 
roundabout  of  black,  was  flitting  around  in  a . 
lonely  way,  anxiously  awaiting  the  period  of ' 
her  departure ;  the  king-flsher  was  standing ' 
firmly  at  his  post,  with  a  muflBed-up  consequence, 
and  an  air  of  self-reliance,  and  dont-care-for- 
anylwdy  look,  spearing  fish  from  n  dry  limb 
over  the  water,  from  morning  until  night,  and 
now  and  then  he  wheeled  out  of  the  stream 
with  a  triumphant  chirr  and  rattle,  that  showed 
that  he  understood  what  he  was  about,  as  well 
as  his  neighbors ;  a  hawk  below  him  was  doing 
up  the  same  business,  in  a  more  magnificent 
way,  riding  in  circles,  and  performing  a  variety 
of  scientific  evolutions,  before  he  seized  his 
prey,  which  he  carried  away  into  the  tallest  tree- 
top  by  the  shore  to  devour. 

At  last  Autumn  came,  with  her  solemn  step, 
to  close  the  scene.  “  Brown  October,”  radiant 
with  glory,  put  her  gorgeous  tints  upon  hill, 
valley  and  woods,  and  paralyzed  all  nature, 
animate  and  inanimate.  She  came  with  a  glim¬ 
mering  haze,  a  silent  sky,  and  a  red  sun  that 
swept  through  the  heavens  without  a  cloud.  I 
could  hear  the  chatter  of  the  squirrel,  and  the 
dropping  of  the  nuts  from  the  woods  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  ;  now  and  then,  the  part¬ 
ridge  whirred  away,  till  the  sound  was  lost  in 
the  distance.  The  sharp  ring  of  the  rifle  roared 
and  echoed  and  reechoed  amid  the  dry  leavea 
The  rivulet  that  was  so  noisy  in  the  Spring, 
when  it  leaped  and  tumbled  down  the  rocky 
gorge,  had  now  sunk  its  voice  to  a  low  gurgle, 
imt  low  as  it  was,  it  seemed  to  me  more  noisy 
than  ever  in  the  solemn  silence  that  surrounded 
it.  The  birds  were  fast  forming  companies  into 
regiments,  and  regiments  into  brigades,  to  take 
up  their  flight  ;  the  squirrel  was  busy  from 
early  morn  until  dusk,  carrying  in  his  Winter 
stores,  and  paying  no  more  attention  to  what 
was  going  on  around  him  than  a  miser  bagging 
his  cash.  As  the  twilight  came  on,  a  cool  breath 
crept  through  the  aisles  of  the  forest,  that  chilled 
the  blood,  and  felt  like  death — until,  finally,  a 
blast  of  Winter  swept  the  leaves,  and  the  last 
I  saw  was  a  forlorn  jay,  screaming  from  a  lonely 
treetop,  the  monarch  of  the  scene,  evidently 
out  of  all  spirit,  and  venting  his  spleen  upon  the 
dreary  waste  before  him. 
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In  a  remote  part  of  the  city  of  Padua,  near 
the  ancient  church  of  Santa  Sofia,  was,  and  is 
probably  tiiere  still,  an  old  house,  inclosed  by 
walls,  and  approached  by  large  gates,  which 
were  seldom  or  never  opened — the  mode  of  in¬ 


gress  being  by  a  small  wicket  gate  at  the  side. 
The  outer  aspect  of  the  house  was  dull  and 
gloomy,  for  almost  all  the  windows  opened  on 
to  an  inner  court,  which  was  surrounded  on  the 
four  sides  by  the  building.  The  open  staircase 
was  in  one  comer  of  the  edifice,  and  the  different 
rooms  above  stairs  were  approached  by  open 
galleries,  or  balconies,  in  the  old  Italian  fashion. 
Few  of  the  apartments  had  fire-places,  and  sel¬ 
dom  was  smoke  seen  to  issue  from  the  funnel- 
shaped  chimneys,  common  in  Padua,  and  other 
localities  near  Venice,  which  seemed  designed 
rather  for  the  admission  of  rain  and  snow  than 
for  the  exit  of  smoke. 

The  owner  and  occupier  of  this  silent  and 
gloomy  dwelling  was  an  elderly  man  of  retired 
and  penurious  habits.  Giuseppe  Balducci— for 
such  was  his  name — inherited  from  his  father  a 
small  independence,  which  was  believed  greatly 
to  exceed  his  expenditure.  His  parsimonious 
habits  increased  with  his  years ;  and,  from  being 
at  first  only  economical,  he  became  miserly.  He 
had  but  few  friends,  and  an  acquaintance  sel¬ 
dom  crossed  his  threshold.  Indeed,  such  was 
his  reputation  for  stinginess,  that  it  was  a 
common  saying  of  his  tenants  to  whom  he  gave 
receipts — the  only  things  he  was  ever  known  to 
give — for  the  rent  they  owed  him,  that,  in  order 
to  save  ink,  he  would  neither  cross  a  t  nor  dot 
an  i 

At  the  period  to  which  my  story  relates,  his  _ 
whole  establishment  consisted  of  one  female  ser¬ 
vant,  who  had  attained  the  mature  age  of  fifty. 
Bettini  had  been  brought  up  by  the  mother  of 
Balducci,  and,  after  the  death  of  her  mistress, 
had  been  transferred  to  the  menage  of  the  son,  in 
which  she  had  faithfully  discharged  the  duties 
of  cook,  housekeeper,  and  maid  of  all  work,  for 
upward  of  twenty  years,  and  had  attained,  as 
far  as  it  was  possible  for  any  one  to  attain,  the 
confidence  of  her  master.  She  was  active  and 
industrious,  and  long  habit  had  familiarized  her 
with  the  miserly  ways  of  Balducci.  Bettina  had 
also  another  advantage  in  the  eyes  of  her  mas¬ 
ter  ;  she  was  so  plain  that  Balducci  had  never 
been  annoyed  by  suitors  for  the  hand  of  his  ser¬ 
vant,  and  it  was  currently  reported  that  Bet¬ 
tini  had  never  had  a  lover. 

Balducci  was  not  more  indulgent  to  Bettina’s 
female  acquaintance  than  he  would  have  been 
to  her  friends  of  the  other  sex.  He  admitted 
none  of  them  within  his  house  ;  for  he  had  a 
horror  of  gossiping,  and  was  so  far  conscious  of 
his  eccentricities  as  to  be  unwilling  to  afford  op¬ 
portunities  of  their  becoming  a  subject  of  con¬ 
versation  to  his  neighbors.  Bettina,  however, 
made  up  for  her  silence  and  solitude  at  hdme, 
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bj  the  good  use  she  made  of  her  tongue  and  “  You  need  not  be  poor  long,  if  yon  will  do 
ears  when  going  to  or  retnming  from  mass  or  as  Gian  Sarpi  has  done.  If  you  have  only  half 
market  his  good  luck,  you  will  be  a  rich  woman.” 

One  morning  Bettina  went  to  purchase  pro-  “  "iVhat  has  he  done,  and  what  good  luck  has 
visionB  at  the  market  held  in  the  piazza  in  front  he  had  ?”  inquired  Bettina,  whose  curiosity  was 
of  the  Palazzo  della  Ragione,  the  ancient  town  excited. 

hall  of  Padna.  The  morning  was  cloudy,  and,  “  Why,  he  has  bought  a  ticket  in  th»  lottery, 
just  as  she  had  finished  her  marketing,  the  rain,  and  drawn  a  prize  of  20,000  zwanzigers  1” 
which  had  been  threatening  all  the  morning,  be-  “  Indeed  1  He’s  a  lucky  fellow  I  ”  said  Bettina. 
gan  to  fall.  “  Why  don’t  you  try  your  luck  T  and  if  you 

Now,  when  it  rains  in  Italy,  especially  during  get  a  prize,  you  can  buy  this  dress,  and  any 
the  Autumn,  and  this  was  in  the  month  of  No-  others  you  please.” 

vember,  it  rains  in  earnest.  There  are  none  of  As  Lisetta  spoke,  she  pointed  to  a  wide  pla- 
your  half  measures — Scotch  mists  or  gentle  card  on  the  walls  of  the  Palazza  della  Ragione, 
showers — but  regular  downright  rain,  falling  as  announcing,  in  very  large  letters,  that  certain 
straight  as  a  plumb-line,  not  in  drops,  but  in  numbers  had  turned  up  prizes  in  the  Imperial 
streams,  as  if  it  had  been  poured  out  of  a  buck-  and  Royal  Lottery,  and  that  many  tickets  were 
et — a  rain  that  would  almost  wet  a  man  to  the  yet  undisposed  of. 

skin  before  he  could  open  his  umbrella.  Bet-  “  I  am  thinking  of  buying  a  ticket,  myself,” 

Una  was  not  exactly  prepared  for  such  a  rain  as  added  Lisetta.  “  Look,  there  is  Maso  Ferrari 
this ;  she  hoped,  in  fact,  to  reach  home  before  now  coming  out  of  the  office.  I  wonder  whether 
the  rain  came,  for  she  could  not  carry  at  the  he  has  purchased  one.  Let  us  ask.”  She  beck- 
same  time  her  heavy  basket  and  one  of  the  oned  to  a  man,  who,  covered  with  a  large  gpreen 
large  and  clumsy  umbrellas,  covered  with  waxed  umbrella,  was  then  crossing  the  road, 
cloth,  generally  used  by  the  lower  classes  “  What  have  you  been  doing  over  yonder  V' 
in  Lombardy.  The  white  muslin  shawl  with  asked  Lisetta,  as  ho  shook  his  umbrella  prepara- 
which  her  head  was  covered  was  no  protection  tory  to  closing  it,  and  stepped  into  the  shop, 
against  such  weather  as  this  ;  and  as  her  high-  “  Buying  a  lottery  ticket,”  said  he. 

heeled  shoes  covered  her  toes  only,  leaving  the  “  Ah !  I  thought  you  could  not  reast,  after 

heels  bare,  her  clean  white  stockings  would  soon  you  had  heard  of  Gian  Sarpi’s  good  fortune.  1 

be  plastered  with  mud.  am  thinking  of  trying  my  luck,  and  I  want 

The  sides  of  the  piazza  where  the  market  was  Monna  Bettina  to  do  the  sam^” 
held  were  skirted  with  arcades,  formed  by  the  “  Jf  I  thought  I  was  sure  of  getting  a  prize,” 

projection  of  the  upper  stories  over  the  base-  said  Bettina,  doubtingly. 
ment.  In  consequence  of  their  vicinity  to  the  “  One  is  all  but  sure,”  answered  Lisetta.  _ 

market,  the  space  beneath  the  arcades  was  occu-  “  There  are  two  prizes  of  100,000  zwanzigers  ^ 

pied  as  open  shops,  a  narrow  passage  being  each  to  be  drawn  soon,  and  if  I  should  be  lucky 
left  for  the  convenience  of  the  passengers.  Bet-  enough  to  g^t  one  of  them,”  said  Maso,  clasping 
tina  had  a  friend,  Monna  Lisetta,  who  kept  a  his  hands,  while  his  eyes  sparkled  with  antici- 
draper’s  shop  in  this  locality  ;  with  her  the  pated  happiness,  “why,  my  fortune  will  be 
housekeeper  took  shelter  from  the  rain,  and  made,  and  I  may  ride  in  my  coach,  instead  of 
awaited  the  chance  of  the  rain  ceasing,  or  of  <  carrying  this  green  umbrella  over  my  head  in 
some  acquaintance  going  her  way  with  an  um-  ^  the  rain,  and  tramping  through  the  mud.” 
brella,  which  was  sure  to  be  large  enough  to  j  “  And  you  can  buy  a  dress  for  your  wife,  of 
cover  her  as  well  as  the  owner.  ;  this  piece  of  stuff,”  said  Lisetta,  who  had  always 

Monna  Lisetta  gave  her  visitor  a  seat,  and  ;  an  eye  to  business.  “  Isn’t  it  a  beauty  ?”  She 
found  room  for  her  heavy  basket  in  the  shop,  displayed  the  cloth,  gathering  it  up  in  her  hand 
The  two  women  were  soon  engaged  jn  conver-  i  like  the  folds  of  a  dress,  and  holding  it  in  as 
lation.  There  was  no  lack  of  subjects ;  when  i  good  a  light  as  she  could  command ;  then  she 
they  had  discussed  the  weather  and  the  affairs  !  turned  it  toward  Bettina. 
of  their  neighbors,  there  were  still  the  shop  I  “  It  is  very  pretty,  certainly,”  said  the  honsc- 
g^oods  to  talk  about.  Monna  Lisetta  had  many  |  keeper,  thus  directly  appealed  to ;  “  I  should 
pretty  gown  pieces  which  she  tried  to  induce  '  like  it  very  much,  but  I  cannot  afford  it.” 
her  visitor  to  purchase  ;  but,  although  Bettina  i  “  Ah !  you’ll  tell  a  different  tale  when  yon 
liked  to  look  at  pretty  things,  she  was  in  no  hu- .  have  drawn  a  prize  in  the  lottery.” 
mor  to  buy.  She  shook  her  head  and  pleaded  i  “  Stuff  and  nonsense  1  I  don’t  mean  to  boy  a 
poverty.  ticket” 
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Bettina  advanced  to  the  entrance  of  the  arch, 
and  looked  this  way  and  that,  to  see  whether  the 
rain  had  abated  ;  and,  not  trosting  to  her  eyes 
alone,  she  held  out  her  hand  to  feeL 

“  The  rain  is  abating,”  said  she ;  “  I  must 
hasten  home.  If  you  are  going  my  way,  Maso, 
will  yon  give  me  shelter  under  your  umbrella!” 

“  With  pleasure,”  replied  Maso. 

Bettina  took  up  her  basket,  and,  after  bidding 
Ltsetta  good-by,  and  gathering  her  dress  above 
her  ankles,  to  keep  it  clean,,Bhe  walked  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Maso  as  far  as  the  gate  of  Balducci’s 
house ;  where,  thanking  him  for  his  civility,  she 
let  herself  in,  and  secured  the  door. 

The  hour  was  solute  that  Bettina  had  scarcely 
Ume  to  prepare  for  dinner ;  but  when  her  work 
was  done,  and  she  sat  down  to  her  evening  oc¬ 
cupation  of  knitting  a  cotton  stocking,  she  had 
leisure  to  think  about  the  lottery  ticket.  The 
h<^  of  suddenly  acquiring  riches,  and  of  step¬ 
ping  at  one  jump  from  poverty  to  wealth,  is  al¬ 
ways  a  great  temptation,  and  it  requires  a  strong 
mind  to  resist  the  impulse.  The  more  Bettina 
thought  about  the  lottery  ticket,  the  brighter 
and  more  alluring  appeared  the  prizes,  while  the 
blanks  seemed  entirely  to  be  forgotten.  Why 
should  not  she  get  a  prize  as  well  as  Gian 
Sarpi  T  She  thought  she  would  try.  But  what 
if  her  ticket  did  not  turn  up  a  prize!  Well, 
then  she  should  lose  a  few  florins  ;  and,  thanks 
to  the  Madonna  and  “  the  Santo,”*  that  would 
not  ruin  her.  She  could  afford  to  lose  a  few. 
She  tcoidd  try.  As  she  plied  her  knitting-ne^le, 
her  thoughts  busied  themselves  in  castle-build¬ 
ing,  and  she  formed  many  plans  for  the  disposal 
of  the  prize  which  she  now  made  sure  of  obtain¬ 
ing. 

The  next  day,  without  saying  a  word  to  her 
master,  or  even  to  Lisetta.  she  went  to  the  lot¬ 
tery  office  and  purchased  a  ticket 

Full  of  hope  and  expectation,  Bettina  re¬ 
turned  to  the  house,  and,  as  she  folded  up  the 
clean  white  muslin  shawl,  with  which,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country,  die  had  covered 
her  head  when  she  left  home,  bright  visions  of 
Ewanzigers  and  florins  floated  before  her  ;  and, 
although  she  went  about  her  work  as  usual,  the 
lottery  ticket  absorbed  all  her  thoughts. 

Bettina  now  resolved  to  tell  her  master  what 
die  had  done,  and  only  waited  for  a  favorable 
occadon.  One  day,  when  Balducci  had  eaten  his 
dinner,  and  appeared  particularly  amicable,  Bet¬ 
tina  informed  her  master  of  her  purchase.  But 
the  poor  woman  little  anticipated  the  reception 
her  communication  would  meet  with,  and  she 

*  8t.  Antonio  Is  always  spoken  of  In  and  around  Padua 
as  “ n  Santo,”  tke  saint,  par  oxeeUanee. 


was  totally  unprepared  for  the  volley  of  re¬ 
proaches  which  Balducci  lavished  on  her  folly  in 
thus  squandering  away  her  savings. 

“  A  lottery  ticket  I”  he  exclaimed,  “  yon  must 
be  mad,  quite  mad  1  Would  any  person  in  his 
senses  have  purchased  a  lottery  ticket !  Do  you 
know  that  for  every  prize  there  are  hundreds  of 
blanks!  that  the  chances  are  nearly  a  thousand 
to  one  against  you!  If  the  blanks  were  not 
greatly  more  numerous  than  the  prizes,  do  you 
think  the  Government  could  afford  to  carry  on 
the  lotteries !” 

“  But  somebody  must  win, .  and  why  should 
not  I !”  observed  Bettina. 

“  Many  must  lose,”  replied  Balducci,  parody¬ 
ing  her  expression,  “  and  why  dmuld  you  not  be 
one  of  them  !” 

Bettina’s  countenance  fell.  Her  friends  had 
shown  her  only  the  bright  side  of  the  picture, 
and,  simple-minded  as  she  was,  she  had  given 
implicit  credence  to  their  representations.  Bal- 
ducci  had  torn  the  vail  rudely  from  her  eyes, 
and  she  began  to  think  that  she  might  not  only 
lose  her  money  but  her  master’s  favor,  for  she 
had  never  seen  him  so  much  excited,  The  poor 
woman  did  not  hazard  a  reply ;  she  was  leaving 
the  kitchen,  where  her  master  took  his  meals, 
when  Balducci  called  her  back. 

I  “  What  is  the  number  of  your  ticket !”  be  in¬ 
quired. 

“  4,444,”  replied  Bettina. 

Balducci  quietly  took  a  piece  of  charcoal  from 
!  the  Are,  and  marked  the  number  on  the  chim- 
I  ney-piecc. 

j  “  That  is  all— you  may  go  now.  Let  me  hear 
no  more  of  this  foolish  business.” 

I  Bettina  left  the  room,  and  busied  herself  about 
i  her  work.  How  different  now  were  her  feelings 
fW>m  what  they  had  been  only  half  an  hour  be¬ 
fore,  when,  elated  with  hope  and  the  pleasing 
anticipation  of  success,  she  had  made  known  her 
'  purchase  to  Balducci  1 

She  was  startled  from  her  work  by  an  unusual 
noise.  Her  ear  told  her  that  the  sound  pro- 
i  ceeded  from  the  pantry.  Thither  she  hurried, 
and  Balducci,  who  bad  also  been  attracted  by  the 
I  noise,  followed  her.  On  opening  the  door,  the 
I  cause  of  the  clamor  soon  became  evident.  Bet¬ 
tina,  whose  thoughts  were  bent  on  her  lottery 
ticket,  had  gone  into  the  pantry  to  put  away 
the  remains  of  the  dinner,  and  not  perceiving 
that  the  cat — for,  miser  as  he  was,  Balducci  kept 
'  a  cat,  at  least  if  -he  can  be  said  to  have  kept  her 
when  she  lived  upon  nothing  but  mice — had  en¬ 
tered  with  her,  and  had  been  diut  in.  The  cat 
had  made  the  most  of  her  time  ;  and,  as  a  fowl 
I  was  a  greater  treat  to  her  than  mice,  she  had 
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nukde  bold  to  seize  it,  and,  ia  jumping  down, 
with  her  prey  in  her  mouth,  she  hod  knocked  i 
down  somu  crockery,  among  which  was  Balduc*  j 
ci's  favorite  plate.  Bettina  and  her  master  en¬ 
tered  the  pantry  in  time  to  rescue  the  fowl,  but 
the  china  plate  was  shivered  into  twenty  pieces. 
Neither  cement  nor  rivets  could  put  it  together 
again.  The  author  of  the  mischief  slipped  out 
when  the  door  was  opened,  and  did  not  venture 
to  show  herself  again  for  several  days.  Bettina 
was  dumb  with  consternation — Balducci  furious 
with  passion. 

“  Vile,  gambling,  extravagant  hnssy,”  he  ex- 
exclaimed,  “  is  this  the  way  you  take  care  of 
your  master’s  property?  Bid  I  bring  home  a 
fowl  which  cost  me  a  zwanziger  and  a  half  to  be 
eaten  by  a  cat  ?  I’U  tie  her  up  by  the  neck  to 
the  fig-tree  in  the  court,  to  serve  as'a  warning  to 
all  her  thievish  race,  as  soon  as  I  can  lay  my 
hands  upon  her.  But  my  plate,  my  china  plate, 
which  my  father  brought  from  India,  and  which 
he  ate  oflT  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  which  I  have 
used  ever  since,  it  cannot  be  replaced.  It  was 
beyond  all  price,  and  to  have  been  broken  at  last 
by  a  call  It  is  past  endurance ;  and  you,  spend¬ 
thrift  and  gambler,  what  shall  I  say  to  yon,  fool 
that  you  are  1  This  all  comes  of  your  folly  in 
baying  the  lottery  ticket  1  You  shall  pay  for 
the  plate  ;  you  shall  pay  for  the  fowl.  Get  you 
gone,  out  of  my  sight.” 

He  pushed  her  before  him,  and  locked  the 
door  of  the  pantry. 

Time  passed  on,  and  peace  was  gradually  re¬ 
stored  in  the  household  of  Balducci.  As  if  by 
mutual  agreement,  the  lottery  ticket  was  not 
again  mentioned  by  either  of  them.  Balducci, 
however,  had  not  forgotten  it,  and  he  seldom 
went  out  without  glancing  his  eye  at  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  placards  to  see  whether  any  prizes  had 
been  drawn  since  Bettina’s  purchase.  | 

One  day  he  observed  a  crowd  of  people  round  j 
the  office,  and  approaching,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  cause,  he  saw  it  posted  up  that  one  of  the 
prizes  of  100,000  zwanzigers  had  been  drawn, 
and  that  the  fortunate  number  was  4,444. 

Balducci  was  thunderstruck.  It  was  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  ticket  purchased  by  Bettina.  Who 
could  have  expected  that  she  would  draw  a  prize, 
and  mcA  a  prize  ?  She  was  now  richer  than  he 
was.  It  was  probable,  nay,  next  to  certain  that 
she  would  leave  him  ;  for  it  was  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  woman  who  possesses  a  fortune  of 
100,000  zwanzigers  would  continue  to  act  as  a 
menial  servant.  Whom  should  he  get  to  supply 
her  place  T  As  these  reflections  passed  -through 
his  mind— self,  bis  own  dear  self,  being  at  the 
bottom  of  all  his  cogitations — ^he  wended  his 


way  bonoeward.  Suddmily  a  thought  struek 
him: 

“  What  if  1  were  to  marry  Bettina  ?  Then  I 
should  secure  not  only  the  zwanzigers,  but  her 
services.  It  ia  true,  she  is  my  servant ;  but  1 
shall  not  be  the  first  man  who  has  married  his 
servant  by  a  great  many.  I  am  growing  old, 
and  shall  want  somo  one  to  wait  upon  me  ;  and 
who  will  make  so  good  a  nurse  as  a  wife  ? — and 
Bettina  will  make  a  very  good  wife.  She  is 
economical,  too,  and  not  given  to  gadding  about ; 
and  then  she  is  very  obedient,  and  always  treats 
me  with  proper  respect.  Besides,  if  I  don’t 
marry  her  soon,  some  one  else  will — that’s  cer¬ 
tain.  I’ll  go  and  propose  at  once ;  at  least  as 
soon  as  I  have  ascertained  that  her  ticket  hat 
really  won  a  prize.  I  wrote  down  the  number 
on  the  chimney,  and  can  soon  satisfy  myself.  In 
the  meantime,  I  will  keep  the  matter  a  secret ; 
it  will  be  such  an  agreeable  surprise  to  Bettina 
to  acquaint  her  with  her  good  fortune  on  onr 
wedding-day,  for  she  is  sure  to  accept  my  offer.” 

Lost  in  these  agreeable  meditations,  Balducci 
knocked  at  his  own  gate,  which  was  opened  by 
Bettina. 

“Thank  you,  my  dear,”  said  he,  very  gra¬ 
ciously  ;  but,  without  losing  a  moment,  be 
walked  straight  up  to  the  chimney  and  looked 
anxiously  at  the  number  he  had  marked  on  it. 

It  was  4,444  to  a  certainty.  Bettina  was  a 
rich  woman,  and  should  be  his  wife.  He  would 
secure  the  prize  before  another  should  seize  it ; 
indeed,  before  she  should  bear  of  her  good  for¬ 
tune  from  other  quarters. 

In  the  course  of  that  evening,  he  ofiered  hii 
hand  and  his  fortnne — his  heart  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  included  in  the  bargain — to  Bet¬ 
tina. 

The  astonishment  of  the  housekeeper  was 
boundless.  She  could  scaroely  believe  her  earn 
In  her  humility  she  could  not  feel  sufficiently 
grateful  that  her  own  master,  a  gentleman  of 
honorable  family,  should  really  offer  to  make 
her  his  wife.  She  was  quite  overwhelmed  by 
bis  condescension.  But  she  was  also  quite  at  a 
loss  how  to  answer  him ;  at  last  she  bethought 
herself  of  asking  him  to  give  her  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  to  consider  her  answer  to  this 
very  unexpected  proposaL 

That  night  was  a  sleepless  one  to  BetthuL 
She  turned  from  side  to  side  in  her  bed  until 
every  blade  of  maize  straw,  of  which  her  mat¬ 
tress  was  composed,  rustled.  It  was  long  before 
she  came  to  a  decision,  for  although  she  was 
much  flattered  by  the  offpr  she  had  received, 
still  Balducci  was  not  exactly  the  man  she 
should  have  chosen.  She  reflected  that  she  wu 
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not  a  young  woman,  and,  aa  a  time  might  come  | 
when  ahe  would  not  be  able  to  work,  it  would  j 
be  a  pleasant  thing  to  think  that  ahe  was  com- 1 
fortably  provided  for,  for  life ;  and  this  would  i 
make  amends  for  some  inconveniencea.  Besides, 
she  really  waa  attached  to  her  master,  with 
whom  and  with  his  mother  ahe  had  lived  from 
her  childhood.  She  made  up  her  mind,  then,  to 
accept  Balducci’s  offer ;  and  when  at  breakfast 
time  he  asked  for  her  answer,  ahe  acquainted 
him  with  her  decision. 

The  next  point  was  to  (lx  the  wedding  day. 
Balducci,  who  had  his  own  motives  for  hasten¬ 
ing  matters,  proposed  an  early  day.  Bettina 
saw  no  reason  for  postponing  the  ceremony, 
especially  as  her  master  wished  to  hasten  it. 
Besides,  when  the  gentleman  was  sixty-six  years 
of  age,  and  the  lady  on  the  wrong  side  of  fifty, 
there  was  certainly  no  time  to  lose.  An  early 
day  was,  therefore,  fixed,  and  the  arrangements 
were  specially  made  for  the  wedding. 

The  preparations  were  very  simple.  Balducci ’s 
house  was  so  close  to  the  church  that  no  carriage 
was  necessary.  There  were  no  near  relations  on 
either  side,  and  but  few  acquaintances.  The 
only  guest  invited  to  the  wedding  dinner  was 
the  priest  who  officiated  in  Santa  Sofia,  and  who  | 
had  the  care  of  the  consciences  of  Balducci  and  j 
Bettina. 

The  wedding  day  arrived,  and  the  Gordian 
knot,  to  be  severed  only  by  the  scythe  of  death,  j 
was  tied.  Bettina,  who  never  before  had  a  sur- 1 
name,  was  now  entitled  to  be  called  “  the  Sig¬ 
nora  Balducci.”  The  husband  and  wife  walked 
home  from  the  church  arm  in  arm,  and  were 
admitted  to  their  habitation  by  the  new  servant, 
who,  by  Balducci’s  orders,  had  been  hired  to 
take  Bettina’s  place  in  the  kitchen.  A  goodly 
dinner,  such  as  had  not  graced  the  table  of  the 
old  house  since  the  death  of  his  mother,  was 
prepared.  There  were  cabbage  and  pumpkin 
soup,  plentifully  flavored  with  grated  Parmesan 
cheese,  a  dish  of  boiled  meat,  a  dish  of  fried 
meat,  a  ragout,  a  roast  fowl ;  there  were  truffies 
swimming  in  oil,  a  dish  of  polenta  garnished 
with  small  birds,  a  capital  cheese  from  Lodi. 
These  delicacies  were  followed  by  a  dessert  of 
apples,  figs,  mostarda  dolce  (*.  plums  and 
other  fruits  preserved  with  sugar  and  mustard 
seeds),  savory  biscuits,  and  roasted  chestnuts. 

Bettina,  in  her  new  capacity  as  mistress,  super¬ 
intended  the  arangements  for  the  repost ;  and, 
as  the  church  clock  struck  the  hour  which  had 
been  named  for  the  dinner,  a  gentle  tiq>  was 
heard  at  the  door.  It  was  opened  speedily. 

“Pax  vobiscum,”  said  a  cheerful  sonorous 
voice,  and  Father  Clements  stepped  into  the 


room.  He  was  a  tall,  robust  looking  man,  who 
would  have  been  called  handsome  in  any  com¬ 
pany.  He  had  a  ruddy  complexion,  an  aquiline 
nose,  and  the  prominent,  well-cut  chin  which  so 
strongly  marks  the  Italian  type  of  countenance. 
A  fringe  of  dark  brown  hair  surrounded  hie 
temples,  and  curled  round  the  edge  of  his  black 
skull-cap  and  his  high  white  forehead.  His 
hazel  eye  sparkled  with  good  humor,  and  har¬ 
monized  with  the  pleasant  expression  of  his 
mouth.  His  long  black  garment,  buttoned  only 
half  way  down,  did  not  conceal  a  well-shaped 
leg  and  neat  ankle,  clod  in  black  knee-breeches 
and  stockings. 

“  Pax  vobiscum,”  he  repeated,  removing  his 
skull-cap,  which  he  immediately  replaced. 

“  Et  cum  vobis,”  answered  Balducci  and  Bol¬ 
tina. 

“  My  respects  to  the  bride  nr.d  bridegroom. 
May  you  both  eqjoy  many  years  of  happiness,” 
resumed  Father  Clemente,  extending  a  hand  to 
each,  and  kindly  and  heartily  pressing  theirs. 
“  I  hope  I  am  not  late.” 

“  Who  ever  knew  a  priest  too  late  for  din¬ 
ner?”  asked  Balducci,  who  was  in  unwonted 
good  spirits. 

“  Not  I,”  answered  Father  Clemente,  “  and,  if 
I  had  forgotten  the  hour,  thu  savory  8t<;am. 
issuing  from  your  kitchen  and  perfuming  the 
surrounding  air,  would  have  reminded  me  of  it. 
It  rejoices  the  very  cockles  of  my  heart.” 

“  My  wife  has  exerted  herself  to  do  honor  to 
our  guest,  and  to  this  our  wedding-day.  But 
we  must  not  run  the  risk  of  spoiling  her  cook¬ 
ery  by  a  longer  delay.” 

They  took  their  seats  at  the  table  and  began 
dinner ;  Bettina  for  the  first  time  presiding  as 
mistress  at  the  table  where  she  had  formerly 
waited  as  servant.  She  could  not  quite  shake 
off  the  shyness  and  timidity  incident  to  her  new 
situation ;  but  the  cheerful  and  social  humor  of 
Padre  Clemente  at  last  succeeded  in  making  her 
feel  at  ease.  As  to  Balducci.  he  was  in  such 
uproariously  good  spirits,  especially  after  the 
wine — and  it  was  some  of  the  choice  vintage  of 
Montmoillant — began  to  circulate  more  briskly, 
that  Bettina  almost  doubted  whether  he  really 
was  her  old  master.  ' 

At  last  the  dessert  was  placed  on  the  table, 
and  the  new  servant  withdrew. 

“  My  dear,”  said  Balducci,  who  seemed  to  fall 
with  wonderful  facility  into  the  phraseology  of 
married  people,  “  I  have  a  little  surprise  which, 
I  Mnk,  will  give  you  as  much  pleasure  as  it 
has  done  me.  Having  occasion  to  go  into  the 
town  this  morning,  I  observed  that  a  notice  was 
posted  up  to  the  effect  that  a  prize  of  100,060 
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Bwanzigera  had  just  been  drawn  in  the  lottery, 
and  that  the  fortunate  number  was  4,444 ;  the 
number,  if  I  recollect  right,  of  your  ticket” 

“  Oh  blessed  Virgin  Mary !”  exclaimed  Bettina, 
clasping  her  hands.  “  How  unfortunate  I  am.” 

“ Unfortunate  1  my  dear;  quite  the  reverse, 
unless  you  think  it  a  great  evil  to  possess  a  for¬ 
tune  of  100,000  zwanzigers.  There  is  no  mis¬ 
take  about  it,  for  I  went  to  the  principal  office 
to  ascertain  the  truth.” 

"  There  is  a  mistake,”  said  Bettina,  looking 
very  blank.” 

Balducci  began  to  feel  somewhat  alarmed : 
“  A  mistake  ?  what  do  you  mean !” 

“  The  prize  is  not  mine.  I  sold  the  ticket,” 
replied  Bettina  with  faltering  accenta 

“  Sold  the  ticket  1”  almost  shrieked  Balducci ; , 
springing  from  his  seat,  and  leaning  his  two 
hands  upon  the  table,  he  fixed  his  eyes  with 
ghastly  eagerness  npon  the  now  trembling 
woman.  “  Sold  the  ticket,  did  you  say?  when? 
why?  speak,  woman,”  said  he,  almost  closing 
his  teeth,  and  stamping  wildly  with  his  foot. 
“  Speak.” 

“Stop,  stop,  my  friend,”  said  Padre  Cle¬ 
mente,  “  you  terrify  the  signora ;  give  her  time 
to  reply  to  one  question  at  a  time.” 

Bettina  also  had  risen  from  her  seat,  and  al¬ 
though  her  eyes  were  still,  with  a  kind  of  fasci¬ 
nation  like  that  with  which  a  bird  gazes  at  the 
snake  alx>ut  to  devour  him,  fixed  upon  Balducci, 
she  instinctively  stood  behind  her  chair,  which 
she  interposed  between  herself  and  the  excited 
interrogator. 

“  Where  is  the  ticket?”  shouted  Balducci. 

“  Alas  1  I  know  not,”  said  Bettina.  “  I  have 
■old  it”  • 

“When?  where?  why?”  asked  Balducci. 

Padre  Clemente  laid  his  hand  npon  the  arm 
of  the  anxious  inquirer.  “I  will  ask  her. 
Leave  her  to  me.”  Then  turning  to  Bettina,  he 
said  kindly,  “  Will  the  signora  tell  me  what  she 
knows  about  the  lottery  ticket?” 

“  My  master,”  replied  Bettina,  who  seemed  to 
have  fallen  bock  on  her  old  habits  of  expression, 
“  will  recollect  that  when  I  told  him  I  had  pur¬ 
chased  a  lottery  ticket,  he  reproved  me  for  my 
folly,  pointing  out  the  small  chance  I  had  of 
drawing  a  prize,  and  the  all  but  certainty  of 
losing  my  money.” 

“  And  why  did  you  not  tell  mo  what  you  had 
done?”  asked  Balducci,  fiercely. 

“Gently,  gently,”  intermpted  Padre  Clem¬ 
ente,  the  peacemaker,  touching  the  arm  of  Bal- 
duooL  Then  addressing  Bettina,  he  said,  “  Will 
the  signora  say  why  she  did  not  mention  having 
■old  tho  ticket  ?” 


“  Because  my  master  desired  me  never  to 
mention  the  subject  to  him  again.” 

“You  see  the  signora  is  not  to  blame,”  said 
the  padre. 

“Fool,  dolt,  idiot — acenrsed  be  your  folly!” 
exclaimed  Balducci,  stamping  with  rage  ;  “  ac¬ 
cursed  be  my  own  folly  to  suffer  myself  to  be 
deceived  by  a  woman !  Do  you  think  I  would 
have  mar - .”  He  stopped  abruptly,  fortu¬ 

nately  recollecting,  before  he  exposed  them,  that 
his  motives  in  marrying  Bettina  were  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  pure  to  bear  the  light  of  day.  There 
was  a  pause.  Bettina’s  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
him  in  trembling  anxiety ;  her  fate  seemed  to 
hang  on  his  words.  He  struck  his  forehead. 
“  I  am  a  ruined  man,”  he  exclaimed. 

“Not  so,”  said  Padre  Clemente.  “If  you 
have  lost  a  prize  in  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
Lottery,  you  have  gained  a  prize  in  the  great 
lottery  of  life.  A  good  wife,  such  as  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  Bettina  will  be,  is  worth  more  than 
100,000  zwanzigers.” 

“  I  will  part  with  her  for  less  than  half  the 
money,”  replied  Balducci,  bitterly  ;  “  nay,  I  will 
make  her  a  present  to  any  one  who  will  take 
her  off  my  hands,  or  even  pay  something  hand¬ 
some  to  be  rid  of  her.  Confound  her,  she  is  as 
ugly  as  sin,  and  as  old  as  Santa  Sofia’s  itself.” 

Padre  Clemente,  instead  of  replying,  took  the 
hand  of  Bettina  and  led  her  to  the  door.  “  Go,” 
said  he.  “signora,  to  your  room  for  a  short 
time  ;  he  will  be  reasonable  presently.” 

He  shut  the  door  after  her  and  returned  to 
his  seat  Balducci  stalked  up  and  down  the 
room  like  a  madman.  Padre  Clemente  waited 
patiently  until  his  rage  was  exhausted.  He 
might  as  well  have  tried  to  tom  back  the  River 
Brenta  when  it  was  swollen  by  the  melting  of 
the  Alpine  snows.  He  replenished  his  own  glass 
and  that  of  his  host.  “  Drink,”  said  he,  “  you 
oblige  me  to  do  the  honors ;  the  wine  of  Mont- 
meillant  is  too  good  to  waste  its  fragrance  on 
the  desert  air.” 

Balducci  mechanically  took  the  glass,  which 
he  drained. 

“  And  now  I  will  thank  yon  for  a  fig,”  said 
the  priest 

The  dish  was  handed  in  silence.  For  some 
time  neither  party  spoke.  At  last  Baldnoci 
said,  as  if  speaking  to  himself : 

“  If  I  had  but  known  it  yesterday  f’ 

“What  then?” 

“  Why,  that  woman  would  have  been  standing 
behind  my  chair,  instead  of  sitting  at  the  head 
of  my  table.” 

“After  all,”  said  the  prie^  soliloquizing, 
“  the  signora  has  the  worst  end  of  the  staff.” 
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"  How  do  you  make  that  out?”  said  Balducci, 
bristling  up.  “  Have  1  not  married  my  servant 
when  I  thought  to  espouse  a  woman  with  a  for¬ 
tune  of  100,000  zwanzigers  T” 

“  You  did  not  want  the  zwanzigers — you  have 
always  had  more  money  than  yon  can  spend. 
Wliat  would  you  have  been  the  better  for  hav¬ 
ing  so  large  a  sum  locked  up  in  a  box?  You 
would  not  have  had  the  heart  to  spend  a  florin 
of  ik  Now,  by  marrying  a  person  who  has 
served  you  so  long  and  so  faithfully  as  the  sig¬ 
nora,  you  have,  if  you  do  but  treat  your  wife 
with  common  civility  and  attention,  secured  the 
affectionate  services  of  one  whose  attachment  to 
your  family  and  to  yourself  personally  is  un¬ 
doubted.  But  what  are  Bettina’s  prospects  ? 
She  has  married  a  man  in  a  different  rank  of 
life,  who  has  openly  expressed  that  he  married 
her  for  her  supposed  fortune,  and  who  has  given 
way,  on  his  wedding-day,  to  a  terrible  outbreak 
of  passion  and  anger  against  his  unoffending 
wife.  In  disposing  of  her  ticket,  she  did  but 
act  according  to  what  she  thought  were  your 
wishes  on  the  subject.” 

Balducci  sat  down  and  buried  his  face  in  his 
bands. 

“  It  ist  00  true,”  stdd  he  at  last. 

“  Let  us  endeavor  to  take  things  as  they  are, 
and  bow  our  beads  to  the  supremo  wisdom. 
L'homme  propose,  leBon  I)ieu  dispose.  Blessf'd 
be  his  holy  name,”  said  the  good  priest,  rising, 
and  reverently  raising  his  skull-cap,  which  he 
then  replaced.  “  Why  do  you  not  say  Amen, 
my  son?” 

“  Amen,”  replied  Balducci,  again  covering 
bis  face  in  his  hands. 

“  Confess  your  sin,  and  pray  for  forgiveness, 
my  son,”  said  the  priest,  assuming  all  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  his  office. 

He  led  the  way  to  a  small  table  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  and  seated  himself  at  one  end 
of  it.  Balducci,  accustomed  to  obey  his  spirit¬ 
ual  director,  followed  as  he  was  desired,  and, 
kneeling  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  confessed 
to  the  priest,  and  received  his  absolution  on  the 
promise  of  performing  the  penance  epjoined  by 
the  padre.  This  was  not  very  severe,  although  it 
required  some  self-control  on  the  part  of  Bal- 
dnccL  Padre  Clemente  required  that  be  should 
treat  his  new  wife  with  civility  and  attention. 

“  Now,”  said  the  priest,  “  shall  we  recall  the 
signora?” 

Balducci’s  reply  was  in  the  affirmative.  Pa¬ 
dre  Clemente  left  the  room,  and  after  some  little 
time  he  returned  with  Bettina,  whose  pale  face 
and  red  and  swollen  eyes  bore  testimony  to  the 
agitation  she  bad  undergone. 


Balducci  offered  her  his  hand,  and  apologized 
for  his  intemperate  conduct 

“  Let  us  drink  forgetfulness  of  the  past,  and 
happiness  for  the  future,”  said  the  padre. 

“  With  all  my  heart,”  replied  Balducci.  , 

“Come,  Bettina.”  I 

Again  they  resumed  their  seats  at  the  table. 

“  The  bottle  is  empty,”  said  Padre  Clemente, 
holding  it  up  to  the  light,  “  you  must  give  us 
another  upon .  this  occasion.  A  wedding-day 
does  not  often  come  more  than  once  in  a  man’s 
life.” 

“  I  must  trouble  you  for  a  candle,  Bettina,” 
said  Balducci,  rising  and  taking  out  the  keys  of 
the  cellar. 

The  candle  was  brought  and  Balducci  went 
to  get  another  bottle  of  wine. 

In  a  few  seconds  there  was  a  loud  noise  as  of 
something  falling.  The  padre  and  Bettina  flew 
to  the  door,  and  followed  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound. 

“  Oh  blessed  Virgin,  Oh  Maria  Santissima,” 
exclaimed  Bettina,  “  the  signor  has  fallen  down 
the  cellar  stairs  1” 

The  stairs  were  dark  as  night,  but  a  deep 
groan  from  below  proved  that  she  was  right 
To  get  another  lighted  candle  and  descend  tbs 
stairs  was  scarcely  the  work  of  a  minute.  Bal¬ 
ducci  was  lying  grievously  hurt  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs ;  his  head  hod  struck,  and  was  leaning 
against  the  cellar  door.  The  padre  was  a  strong 
man,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Bettina,  hs 
carried  the  injured  and  almost  unconscious  man 
up  the  stairs,  and  deposited  him  upon  the  sofk 
in  the  saloon  they  had  lately  occupied.  A  doc¬ 
tor  was  sent  for.  On  examination,  it  was  found 
(hat,  besides  the  injury  on  the  head,  one  of  his 
logs  had  been  broken.  The  limb  was  set,  and 
the  patient,  placed  in  his  bed,  was  left  to  tbs 
care  and  attention  of  Bettina. 

Thus  ended  Guiseppe  Balducci’s  wedding-day. 

For  more  than  six  weeks,  Balducci  lay  help¬ 
less  upon  his  bed.  Bettina’s  kindness  and  at¬ 
tention  were  unremitting.  She  was  the  best  and 
most  untiring  of  nurses.  Padre  Clemente  also 
bad  been  constant  in  his  visits.  His  cheerful¬ 
ness  raised  the  patient’s  spirits,  while  his  piety 
taught  him  resignation  to  the  Divine  will.  Bal¬ 
ducci  rose  from  his  bed  of  sickness  and  suffer¬ 
ing,  a  better  and  a  wiser  man.  He  had  found 
out  that  there  was  something  more  desirable 
than  riches. 

“  Will  you  take  fi0,000  zwanzigers  now  in  ex¬ 
change  for  your  wife  ?”  asked  the  good-natured 
padre,  as  ^ttina  wUs  holding  her  husband’s 
crutches,  and  assisting  him  to  lean  on  them. 

“  No,”  said  Balducci ;  “  nor  100,000.  I  hare 
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learaed  to  value  a  good  wife  above  all  things, 
and  to  prefer  the  prize  I  have  drawn  in  the  lot¬ 
tery  of  life  to  any  which  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
Lottery  of  Vienna  can  offer.” 

- - 

MY  THIRTY  YEARS  OUT  OF  THE  SENATE; 
OB,  A  UI8TORT  OP  THE  WORKINGS  OP  AMERICAN 
POLITICIANS  tXJR  THIRTY  TEARS,  AC.* 

LETTER  LX. 

nuTATBiUrrm  to  major  jack  DOW!a.N'a. 

PosT-Omca,  Downjcuvnxs,  State  of  Maine. ') 

June  ao,  1848.  / 

Dear  Nephew — ^Bein’  onr  army  is  about 
breakin’  up  in  Mexico  and  coming  home,  I 
thought  the  beet  chance  to  get  a  letter  to  you 
would  be  to  get  your  old  friends,  Mr.  Gales  and 
Seaton,  to  send  it  on  that  way,  and  may  be  it 
might  come  across  you  somewhere  on  the  road, 
if  you  are  still  in  the  land  of  the  living.  Your 
Aunt  Keziah  is  in  a  great  worrimcnt  about  you, 
and  is  very  much  frightened  for  fear  somethin’ 
has  happened,  because  we  haven’t  heard  nothin’ 
from  you  since  your  last  letter.  I  try  to  pacify 
her,  and  tell  her  the  fighting  was  all  over,  and 
nothin’  to  do  but  to  finish  up  the  court-martial 
the  last  time  you  writ,  and  that  there  isn’t  ago¬ 
ing  to  be  no  more  annexin’  till  Mr.  Cass  comes 
in  President,  and  you’ll  soon  be  along.  But  all 
won’t  pacify  her  ;  she’s  as  uneasy  as  a  fish  out 
of  water,  and  says  she  lays  awake  half  the 
night  thinking  of  them  garillas,  for  fear  they’ve 
got  hold  of  you.  So  1  hope  you’ll  write  home 
as  soou  as  possible,  and  let  us  know  whether 
you  are  dead  or  alive,  and  set  your  Aunt  Kezi- 
ah’s  heart  to  rest 

For  my  part,  I  hope  you  will  hurry  along 
hock  as  fast  as  you  can.  Our  politics  is  very 
muoh  mixed  up  and  in  a  bad  way  about  the 
Presidency.  It  would  puzzle  a  Philadelphy 
lawyer  to  tell  how  it’s  cornin’  oht  It  was  a 
very  unlucky  hit  when  President  Polk  sent  Old 
^k  Taylor  down  to  Mexico.  He  wasn’t  the 
right  man.  But,' then,  I  s’pose  Mr.  Polk  had  no 
idea  of  what  sort  of  a  chap  he  had  got  hold  of. 
It  can’t  be  helped  now,  but  it’s  like  to  be  the 
ruin  of  our  party.  The  Democratic  party  haint 
seen  a  well  day  since  Taylor  first  begun  his 
Pally  Alto  battles;  and  now  we  are  all  shiv¬ 
erin’  as  bad  as  if  we  had  the  fever  and  agay. 
I  don’t  know,  after  all,  but  this  annexin’  Mexico 
will  turn  out  to  be  an  unlucky  blow  to  the 
party  ;  for  what  will  it  profit  the  Democratic 
party  if  they  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  the 
Presidency?  Ye  see,  the  Whigs  have  put  up 

*  Entered  secordiDg  to  Act  of  Congreu,  In  the  Derfc’i 
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aenthsin  DUtriet  of  New  York. 


Taylor  for  President ;  and  it  has  completely 
knocked  us  all  into  a  cocked  hat.  There  isn’t 
one  half  of  us  that  knows  where  we  stan’  w 
which  way  we  are  goin’ ;  and  there  isn’t  a  party 
fence  in  the  country  that  is  high  enough  to  keep 
our  folks  from  jumping  over.  They  are  getting 
kind  of  crazy,  and  seem  to  feel  as  if  Old  Hickory 
had  got  back  again,  and  they  was  all  running  to 
vote  for  him.  The  Whigs  laugh  and  poke  fun 
at  us,  and  say  they  have  got  as  good  a  right  to 
have  a  Hickory  as  we  Democrats  have.  We  put 
up  Gineral  Gass  first,  and  thought  we  should 
carry  it  all  hollow ;  for  he’s  a  strong  man  and 
took  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  make  the  party 
like  him  all  over  the  country.  And  if  the 
Whigs  had  done  as  they  ought  to,  and  put  up 
Clay,  or  any  one  that  they  had  a  right  to  put 
up,  we  should  a  carried  the  day  without  any 
trouble.  But  the  conduct  of  the  Whigs  has 
been  shamefpl  in  this  business.  Instead  of 
taking  a  man  that  fairly  belonged  to  ’em,  they 
have  grabbed  hold  of  a  man  that  got  all  his 
popularity  out  of  our  war,  and  was  under  the 
pay  of  our  Administration,  and  has  been  made 
and  built  up  by  our  party,  and  the  Whigs  had 
no  more  business  with  him  than  they  had  with 
the  man  in  the  moon.  But,  for  all  that,  the 
Whigs  had  the  impudence  to  nominate  him. 
Well,  that  riled  our  water  all  up,  so  we  couldn’t 
see  bottom  nowhere.  But  we  soon  found  there 
was  a  shiftin’  and  whirlin’  of  currents,  and  the 
wind  and  the  tide  was  settin’  us  oik  to  the  rocks 
in  spite  of  us.  We  soon  see  that  old  Rou^  and 
Ready,  as  they  call  him,  was  going  to  be  too 
much  for  Cass.  But,  as  we  was  all  making  up 
our  mind  that  it  was  gone  goose  with  us,  Mr. 
John  Van  Buren,  of  York  State — he’s  a  smart 
feller,  a  son  of  President  Van  Boren,  and  a  chip 
of  the  old  block — he  sings  out :  “  Don’t  give  up 
the  ship  yet ;  if  one  hoes  an’t  enough  to  draw 
the  load,  hitch  on  another.  There’s  father,  he’ll 
draw  like  a  two-year-old.”  Well,  the  idea 
seemed  to  take ;  and  they  stirred  round  and  got 
up  another  Convention  at  Utica,  in  York  State, 
to  see  who  they  should  put  up,  and  they  aU 
pitched  upon  President  Van  Buren.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  patted  them  on  the  shoulder,  and  told  ’em 
to  have  good  courage  and  go  ahead,  for  tb^ 
was  on  the  right  track,  but  they  must  hitch  on 
sometody  else  besides  him,  for  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  four  years  ago  not  to  take  hold  again. 
But  they  stuck  to  him  with  tears  in  their  eyes, 
and  told  him  there  wasn’t  another  man  in  the 
country  that  could  draw  like  him  alongside  of 
Cass,  and  if  he  still  had  any  patriotism  for  the 
party  left  he  mnstn’t  say  no.  And  they  worked 
upon  his  feelins  so  much  that  at  last  he  didn’t 
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Bay  na  So  now  we’ve  got  two  candidates, 
Cass  and  Van  Bnren,  and ‘good  strong  ones, 
too,  both  of  ’em ;  and  if  we  can’t  whip  Tay¬ 
lor,  I  think  it’s  a  pity.  I  know  as  well  as  I 
want  to  know  that  we  shall  give  him  a  pesky 
hard  tug.  Some  are  afraid  we  an’t  hardly 
strong  enough  yet,  and  they’ve  called  another 
convention  to  meet  in  Buffalo  the  9th  of  August, 
to  put  up  another  candidate.  But  others  are 
funt-hearted  about  it,  and  say  it’s  all  no  kind  of 
use ;  we  may  put  up  twenty  candidates,  and 
Taylor  will  whip  the  whole  lot ;  it’s  a  way  he 
has ;  he  always  did  just  so  in  Mexico.  If  they 
brought  twenty  to  one  agin’  him,  it  made  no 
odds ;  he  whipt  the  whole  ring,  firom  Pally  Alto 
to  Bona  Vista. 

So  yon  see  what  sort  of  a  pickle  we’re  in,  and 
how  much  wc  need  your  help  jest  now.  But 
there’s  one  thing  I  have  on  my  mind  pretty 
strong.  You  know  this  appointment  in  the 
Downingville  Post-OfBce,  that  you  got  Gineral 
Jackson  to  give  me,  has  always  been  a  great 
comfort  to  me,  and  it  would  be  a  sad  blow  to 
me  to  lose  it  now  in  my  old  age.  I  wish  you 
would  make  it  in  your  way  to  call  and  see  Gin¬ 
eral  Taylor  as  you  come  along  home,  and  try  to 
find  out  how  he  feels  toward  me  ;  because,  if  he 
is  to  be  elected  anyhow,  I  can’t  see  any  use  there 
would  be  in  my  biting  my  own  nose  off  for  the 
sake  of  opposing  his  election.  And  I  don’t  think 
that  patriotism  to  the  party  requires  it ;  and  I’m 
sore  prudence  don’t 

When  you  get  to  Washington,  call  and  see 
Mr.  Richie,  and  try  to  comfort  him ;  I’m  told 
the  dear  old  gentleman  is  workin’  too  hard  for 
his  strength — out  a  nights  in  the  rain,  with  a 


lantern  in  his  hand,  heading  the  campaign.  Try 
to  persuade  him  to  be  calm  and  take  good  care 
of  himself.  And  be  sure  and  ask  him  how  the 
Federals  are  goin’  this  election,  for  we  can’t  find 
out  any  thing  about  it  down  here.  I  used  to 
know  bow  to  keep  the  run  of  the  Federals,  bat 
now  there  is  so  many  parties — the  Democrats,  and 
Whigs,  and  Hunkers,  and  Barnburners,  and 
Abolition  folks,  and  Proviso  folks — all  criss- 
crossin’  one  another,  that  I  have  my  match  to 
keep  the  run  of  ’em.  But  your  Aunt  Kesiab 
says  the  clock  has  struck,  and  I  must  close  the 
mail.  So  I  remain  your  loving  uncle, 

JOSHCA  DOWNING,  P.  M. 


LETTER  LXI. 

The  Mexican  war  is  over.  General  Taylor 
has  come  home  to  become  the  people’s  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Presidency,  and  Major  Downing  has 
also  returfacd  to  stump  the  country  for  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party.  But  finding  the  tide  all  against 
him,  and  everywhere  setting  for  Old  Zack,  he 
mwints  a  telegraph  poet  and  sends  a  hasty, 
though  rather  discouraging,  dispatch  to  Pred- 
dent  Polk : 

PRITATB  BBTOBT  TO  JABBB  K.  POUC,  FBaBtDBHT  OF  AMBBICA, 
ADD  BIB  FART  OF  BBXIOO. 

Tbuorafb  Wirm,  October  81, 1848. 

Dear  Colonei^I’vc  been  stumping  it  round 
all  over  the  lot  for  two  or  three  months,  tight 
and  tight,  for  our  American  Wend,  Gineral 
Cass,  and  as  I  s’pose  you  are  very  anxious  and 
unea^  to  know  how  it’s  coming  out,  I  thought 
I  would  set  down  and  moke  out  a  private  report 
and  send  it  on  to  you  by  the  telegraph  wires, 
for  they  say  they  go  like  lightening,  and  give 
you  some  of  the  premonitory  symptoms,  so  that 
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in  the  waj  all  over  the  country.  First, 
I  thought  I  would  figure  round  in  some 
of  the  strong  Whig  districts ;  for,  thinks 
1,  if  I  can  make  our  friends  show  a 
^  bold  front  for  Cass  there,  it  will  be  such 
^  a  wet  blanket  for  the  Whigs  that  they'll 
give  it  up.  Well,  I  called  a  public 
^  meeting  without  distinction  of  party ; 
and  I  put  it  to  ’em  strong  for  Cass,  and 
the  Constitution,  and  Califomy  forever. 
They  ah  listened,  and  every  little  while 
they  hurra’d  and  clapped ;  and  thinks 
I,  the  tide  is  turning — I’m  going  to 
carry  this  place  all  hoHar,  Whigs  and 
aU.  But  when  I  got  through,  an  old 
rusty-faced  fhrmer,  away  back  in  one 
comer,  got  up  and  looked  round,  and, 
'  says  he :  “  Three  cheers  for  Zachary 
Jl  Taylor.”  Thunder  and  cannon  1  if 
there  wasn’t  a  roar,  set  me  down  for  a 
liar.  Why,  Colonel,  I  han’t  heard  noth¬ 
in’  like  it  since  the  storming  of  Che- 
pultapec.  It  took  me  right  off  my  feet 
I  see,  at  once,  the  battle  was  all  agin 
ns  there,  and  thought  I  better  make  my  escape 
under  the  smoke  of  it  as  fast  as  possible.  At  first, 
I  felt  rather  bad  about  it  And  then,  ag^,  I 
thought  I  ought  to  have  expected  it,  for  I  knew 
the  Whigs  had  voted  that  Ginerai  Taylor  was  a 
Whig,  and  had  made  up  their  minds  to  go  for 
him.  So  I  streaked  it  off  for  a  strong  Demo¬ 
cratic  district ;  for  I  found  our  main  depend¬ 
ence  must  be  among  our  own  friends.  Here  I 
called  a  mass-meeting,  without  distinction  of 
party,  for  I  was  sure  we  should  get  up  such  a 
roar  for  Cass,  that  the  Whigs  would  be  dumb¬ 
founded,  and  be  pretty  likely  to  fhll  in  with  ns. 
Well,  how  do  you  think  it  worked  T  I  made  a 
roarin’  speech  for  Cass ;  told  ’em  what  a  great 
statesman  and  great  warrior  he  was ;  and  how 
he  had  proved  the  former  by  offering  to  swal¬ 
low  all  Mexico,  and  how  he  had  proved  the  lat¬ 
ter  by  breakin’  his  sword  in  a  passion  ;  and. 
more  than  all  that,  since  the  nomination  at  Bal¬ 
timore,  he  was  the  greatest  Democrat  in  the 
country.  “  And  now,”  says  I,  “  my  friends,  three 
cheers  for  Cass,  the  Constitntion,  and  Califomy.” 
Well,  they  gin  three  good,  loud  cheers,  and  I 
thought  that  nail  was  well  drove  and  clinched. 
Then  a  blacksmith,  with  a  smutty  nose  and  a 
leather  apron  on,  gets  up  and  sings  out,  “  Nine 
cheere  for  old  Rough  and  Ready  T’  And,  by 
jingo,  it  aent  like  a  hurricane ;  fbll  twice  as 
loud,  and  three  times  as  many,  as  the  cheers  for 
Cass.  I  had  a  good  mind  to  Cut  and  mn,  and 
give  it  all  up.  But  at  last  I  plucked  up  cour¬ 
age  and  faced  the  storm.  I  called  out  to  the 


when  the  afterclap  comes  you  may  be  a  little 
prepared  for  it,  and  not  feel  so  bad.  As  I  said 
afore,  I’ve  been  all  round  the  lot,  sometimes  by 
the  steamboats,  and  sometimes  by  the  railroads, 
and  sometimes  by  the  telegraph,  and  when  there 
wasn’t  no  other  way  to  go,  I  footed  it.  And 
I'm  satisfied  the  jig  is  up  with  us,  and  it’s  no  use 
in  my  trying  any  longer ;  and  Mr.  Buchanan’s 
speech  was  all  throwed-away,  too.  I’m  very 
sure  we  shall  get  aome  of  the  States,  but  I’ll  be 
hanged  if  I  can  tell  which  ones.  There  an’t  a 
single  State  that  I  should  dare  to  bet  upon 
alone,  but  taking  ’em  all  in  the  lump,  I  should 
still  stick  out  strong  for  half  a  dozen  at  least. 
1  see  where  all  the  difficulty  is,  as  plain  as  day. 
You  may  depend  upon  it,  we  should  elect  Gin- 
oral  Cass  easy  enough  if  it  wasn’t  for  Ginerai 
Taylor ;  but  he  stands  peskily  in  the  way,  jest 
as  much  as  he  stood  in  the  way  of  the  Mexicans 
at  Bony  Vista.  As  for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  if  he 
stood  agin  us  alone,  we  should  tread  him  all  to 
atoms ;  he  couldn’t  make  no  headway  at  all,  es¬ 
pecially  after  we  got  the  nomination  at  Balti¬ 
more.  Jest  between  you  and  me,  I  don’t  think 
much  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  now.  I  don’t  believe, 
now,  he  ever  v>aa  a  Democrat.  I  think  be  only 
made  believe  all  the  time ;  and  I’d  bet  two  to 
one  .Vi  only  making  hdieoe  now.  I  widt  the  Old 
Ginerai,  dear  Old  Hickory,  that’s  dead  and 
gone,  could  be  here  now  to  have  the  handling 
of  him  for  a  little  while  ;  if  he  didn’t  bring  him 
into  the  traces,  I  wouldn’t  gpiess  agin. 

But,  as  I  said  afore,  Ginerai  Taylor  is  peskily 
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true  as  Paddy’s  echo,  for  was  “  three  cheers 
for  Free  Soil  and  Gineral  Taylor?” 

I  begun*  to  think  the  only  chance  was  for  ns 
to  try  to  carry  the  South.  So  I  wheeled  about, 
and  turned  about,  and  jump’d  Jim  Crow,  in  the 
slave  Slates.  I  told  ’em  they  must  stir  round 
and  elect  Gineral  Cass  or  the  whole  slavery 
business  would  be  upset 


blacksmith,  and  says  I,  “My  friend,  when  we 
called  this  meeting,  without  distinction  of 
party,  it  was  all  meant  for  Gineral  Cass,  the 
Democratic  candidate,  and  it’s  very  unhand¬ 
some  for  a  Whig  to  come  here  and  interrupt  us 
in  this  way.” 

“  You  take  me  for  a  Whig,  do  yon  T”  says  he. 

“  To  be  sure  I  do,”  says  I ;  “  you  are  no 
Democrat  to  act  in  this  way.” 

At  that  he  reddened  up  so  the  smut  on  his 
face  turned  blacker  than  it  was  before,  and, 
says  he,  “  I’d  have  you  know.  Sir,  I’m  as  good 
a  Democrat  as  you  are.  My  father  and  mother 
was  Democrats  before  me.  I  was  born  and  bred 
a  Democrat ;  and  I  mean  to  live  and  die  a  Demo¬ 
crat,  but  I  go  for  Old  Rough  and  Ready,  let 
who  will  go  agin  him.”  Then  he  called  out 
agin  for  nine  cheers  for  Old  Rough  and  Ready  ; 
and  the  way  they  roared  ’em  out  was  a  caution. 
I  see  it  was  no  use  talking  about  Whigs  and 
Democrats — I  must  try  some  other  hook. 

So  I  cruised  round  on  the  Free  Soil  territory, 
and  got  up  meetings,  and  preached  up  the  Wil- 
mot  Proviso  hot  and  heavy,  and  told  ’em  Gin¬ 
eral  Cass  would  go  for  it  with  all  his  might  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  Then  I  thought  I  would 
get  ’em  on  the  hip  in  a  way  they  couldn’t  help 
giving  me  a  rousing  hurra,  so  I  called  out, 
“  Three  cheers  for  Free  Soil  and  Gineral  Cassl” 
Well,  the  three  cheers  come  as  quick  and  as 


but  if  they  would 
only  elect  him  they  might  feel  safe,  for  they 
had  his  letters  to  show  that  he  was  in  favor  of 
upholding  slavery  all  weathers,  and  of  carrying 
it  into  every  territory  we  could  lay  our  hands 
on.  They  all  answered  me  very  coolly,  that 
they  hod  much  rather  trust  a  straightforward 
Southern  man,  that  they  knew  had  no  tricks 
about  him,  than  to  trust  a  Northern  man  with 
Southern  principles ;  and  they  reckoned,  on  the 
whole,  they  should  go  for  Gineral  Taylor, 
a  last  chance,  I  thought  I  would  try  to 


rouse 

’em  up  in  old  Pennsylvany.  So  I  went  to  ’em 
and  told  ’em  their  coal  and  iron  was  in  danger, 
and  the  only  way  for  ’em  to  save  it  was  to  elect 
Gineral  Cass,  who  would  protect  it  to  the  bat’s 
end,  for  he  was  as  good  a  tariff  man  as  Henry 
Clay.  At  that,  every  one  of  ’em — Quakers,  and 
Germans,  and  Dutchmen,  and  ajl — put  their 
finger  agin  the  side  of  their  nose,  and  said. 
“  Friend,  we  tried  a  tariff  man  last  time,  but 
we  didn’t  save  our  coal  and  iron  by  it ;  so  we 
have  made  op  our  minds  to  try  m  honat  man 
this  time — we  are  going  for  Zachary 
\  Taylor.” 

By  this  time  I  was  convinced  the 
■  game  was  up,  and  it  was  no  use  to 
stump  it  any  longer.  We’ve  got  into 
the  current  where  we  can’t  help  on^ 
selves,  and  are  going  down  over  the 
“it,  falls  of  Niagara  as  fast  as  we  can 

V  go ;  and  I  hope  you  and  all  the  rest 

'  of  our  party  will  be  as  calm  and  com- 

j '  posed,  and  considerate,  as  the  Indian 

was  that  went  down  over  them  awful 
^*^8  *  great  many  years  ago.  He 
tugged  and  pulled  bis  canoe  against 

(X!;-  the  enrrent  with  all  bis  might  till  be 
found  there  was  no  chance  left,  and 
then  he  laid  down  his  paddle,  and 
took  up  his  bottle  of  rum,  and  sot 
\ '  down  quietly  in  the  bottom  of  the  ca- 
\ noe,  and  tipped  the  bottle  up  to  his 
'  mouth,  and  sot  and  drinked,  and  took 

''  the  good  of  it,  till  he  pitched  head 

i  over  heels  down  the  falls,  and  went 

out  of  sight  forever. 

Now,  my  last  advice  to  you,  dear 
Colonel,  and  to  all  our  friends,  and 
especially  to  dear  old  Mr.  Richie,  is,  to 
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■et  do\ra  quiet  and  compoeed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  and  eat  away  at  the  pnblic  crib,  and 
drink  away  at  ttie  bottle  of  the  aub-treasary  till 
the  4th  of  March,  when  we  shall  all  pitch  over 
the  falls  together,  drinking  our  last  guggle. 

I  remain  yova  dear  friend, 

ll.tJOR  JACK  DOWNQfO. 
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A  NEW  TORE  8T0RT. 

CHAPTER  I. 

« When  Fortune  unilee,  the  world  amilea ;  when  ahe 
fro¥rn<, 

All  hide  their  Summer  heada.”  [Old  Play. 

Arthur  Livingstone  was  in  Paris  when  he 
received  the  news  of  his  father’s  death,  who  was 
a  New  York  merchant  and  a  reputed  millionaire. 
Arthur  was  his  only  child,  and  independent,  as 
be  inherited  bis  mother’s  fortune,  which  was 
above  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  had 
been  on  a  tour  through  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
was  on  bis  way  home,  when  a  letter  from  the 
family  lawyer,  Mr.  Brown,  announced  the  sud¬ 
den  death  of  the  old  merchant,  whose  every 
thought  had  been  devoted  to  gold-getting.  The 
reflection  that  his  father’s  death  made  him  one 
of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  the  Model  Republic 
was  no  consolation  to  Arthur,  who  was  a  dutiful 
ton,  and  had  looked  forward  to  seeing  his  only 
surviving  parent,  with  filial  interest  In  less 
than  an  hour  after  receiving  the  intelligence, 
the  young  American  had  made  arrangements  to 
return  to  his  native  land. 

He  had  arrived  a  few  days  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  our  story,  and  had  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  the  family  mansion,  in  the  Fifth  ave¬ 
nue— one  of  'the  most  sumptqpus  of  its  kind. 
His  friend,  Mr.  Brown,  in  whom  he  had  the 
greatest  confidence,  was  busily  engaged  in  ar¬ 
ranging  the  afiairs  of  the  deceased  millionaire, 
and  bad  nearly  brought  his  labors  to  a  close. 
Previous  to  his  departure  for  Europe,  a  mar¬ 
riage  had  been  arrange  by  the  parents,  between 
Arthur  and  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Summers, 
the  oldest  and  most  confidential  of  Mr.  Living¬ 
stone’s  friends.  Arthur  and  Julia  had  been 
playmates  from  Infancy,  and  a  strong  affection 
bad  sprung  up  between  them.  She  had,  like 
Arthur,  a  large  fortune  in  her  own  right,  so 
that  their  union  would  make  them  one  of  the 
richest  couples  in  New  York,  without  any  aid 
from  their  fathers. 

On  the  morning  when  our  story  commences, 
Arthur  had  given  a  dgeuner  to  some  of  his  most 
intimate  friends,  and  they  were  discussing  an 
elegant  repast  in  the  dining-room,  while  two  of 
Arthur’s  domestics  were  lounging  in  the  ante¬ 


chamber.  One  was  his  favorite  valet,  who  had 
attended  him  during  his  travels ;  and  the  other 
was  the  butler,  an  old  and  faithful  servant  of 
the  Livingstone’s.  As  they  were  quietly  chat¬ 
ting  in  the  outer  room,  ever  and  anon  the  voice 
of  cheerful  hospitality  came  from  the  next  room, 
for  Arthur  was  too  much  an  observer  of  propri¬ 
ety  to  encourage,  or,  indeed,  permit  any  unbe¬ 
coming  merriment  in  a  house  where  so  lately 
the  owner  had  been  lying  in  his  shroud. 

The  conversation  of  the  two  domestics  natu¬ 
rally  turned  upon  their  respective  masters,  and 
in  speculating  on  the  enormous  wealth  Mr.  Ar¬ 
thur  had  inherited. 

“  I  am  sorry  our  poor  old  master  did  not  live 
to  see  him  return,”  remarked  Philip,  the  butler ; 
“  he  seems  the  same  kind,  good  young  man  be 
ever  was.” 

“  True,”  said  William,  “  if  all  the  rich  young 
men  were  like  him,  us  poor  fellows  would  have 
an  easy  time  of  it.” 

“  He  and  Miss  Julia  Summers  will  make  a 
handsome  couple.” 

“  She  is,  indeed,  a  dashing  young  lady,  and  1 
reckon  ’tis  well  she  has  so  much  money  of  her 
own,  for  she  knows  bow  to  make  it  fly.” 

“  Yes,  I  suppose  we  riiall  soon  have  some  gay 
scenes  here ;  and  I  tell  yon  what,  William,  our 
new  lady  will  be  bringing  some  pretty  waiting 
women — there’s  a  chance  for  you.” 

“  No,  no ;  while  I  have  got  such  a  good  mas¬ 
ter,  I’ll  stick  to  him.” 

The  old  butler  was  just  beginning  to  give  an 
exact  account  of  the  last  days  of  his  ]^r  old 
master,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  when 
the  folding-doors  were  thrown  open,  and  Arthur 
came  forward,  followed  by  his  friends.  He  was 
tall  and  slender  in  person,  with  dark-brown  hair, 
a  slight  mustache,  a  flne,  manly  brow,  and  deep 
hazel  eyes,  thoughtftil  in  expression,  till  he 
spoke,  and  then  his  countenance  beamed  with 
intelligence,  denoting  his  snperiwity  to  his  com¬ 
panions,  consisting  of  Charles  Howard — some¬ 
what  of  a  politican,  loud  and  boasting,  rendering 
his  manners  most  unprepossessing — Frederick 
Marshail,  Walter  Stanley  and  George  Barclay — 
-  sons  of  wealthy  merchants,  young  men  of  fash¬ 
ion,  and  of  elTeminate  manners — Thomas  Moore, 
with  a  smattering  of  poesy,  believing  himself 
equal  to  the  famous  bard  of  Erin — Harry  Clive, 
an  amateur  peunter,  who  flatters  himself  with 
the  idea  that  his  feeble  efforts  rival  RapbaeL 

"Why,  Arthur,  yoa  have  a  gallery  of  pic¬ 
tures  here — flne  old  fiunily  portraits,  I  suppose,” 
said  Harry. 

“  But  these  are  not  family  portraits.  Whose 
landscapes  are  they  T”  inquired  Charles. 
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“  A  few  daubs  of  mine,”  replied  Arthur.  insult.  I’ve  not  come  quite  bo  low  as  to  link 
“  Daubs  do  you  call  them — they  are  master-  into  the  author.” 
pieces!”  exclaimed  George.  “I  admire  that  sentiment,”^  said  Howard  f 

“  By  Heaven  1  ’tis  a  pity  you  are  a  millionaire.  “  if  there’s  one  thing  I  detest  more  than  an- 
If  yon  were  poor,  you  would  make  a  fortune  other,  it’s  an  author.  Did  you  see  that  attack 
and  a  fame  by  your  paintings.  What  effect —  on  me  in  the  Herald  the  other  day  ?” 
what  light — ^what  shade  I  The  coloring,  too,  is  “  Oh,  the  Herald !  Who  reads  the  Herald  T” 
exquisite.  Why,  they  are  nearly  equal  to  some  said  Arthur,  laughing. 

of  mine ;  I  must  look  out  for  my  laurels,”  said  “  Weil,  we  must  be  off.  Good-by  ;  au  rt- 

Harry.  |  voir.” 

This  called  forth  a  general  laugh,  and  “  Pooh,  j  And  Arthur  was  alone, 
pooh!  Harry,  you  must  hide  your  diminished  “  Yes,”  said  he,  “  if  money  and  friends  con- 

head.”  stitutc  happiness,  I  have  no  reason  to  complain. 

“  Oh,  hang  the  paint-pot !  I  go  in  for  poli-  Above  all,  1  have  the  affection  of  a  woman  who 
tica  Why,  Arthur,  that  speech  you  made  just  is  as  free  from  the  foibles  of  the  world  as  any 
now  was  excellent  You’re  bound  to  shine  as  a  |  one  in  the  circles  in  which  she  lives — so  young 
statesman.  Arthur,  take  my  word  for  it,”  chimed  j  and  beautiful — can  be.” 
in  Stanley.  And  then,  his  thoughts  reverting  to  his  father, 

“  That’s  a  fact,”  remarked  Howard  ;  “  ’tis  a  |  he  sat  for  a  time  buried  in  a  revery  —  half 
pity  he’s  rich.  Why,  Arthur,  you  know  more  dreamy,  and  melancholy.  He  was  roused  from 
about  political  economy  than  1  do,  who  have  his  abstraction  by  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Brown, 
made  it  my  study.  Come !  take  my  advice,  go  “  You  look  grave,”  said  Arthur,  after  they 
to  Washington  with  me.  I’ll  introduce  you  to  |  had  exchanged  their  morning  greetings,  “  and 
Buchanan — he’s  a  friend  of  mine,  who’ll  do  any  wear  a  true  business  face.” 
thing  1  want  him.  I’ll  get  you  the  mission  to  “  Why,”  said  Mr.  Brown,  “  1  have  come  on 
Paris,  or  London ;  we  want  men  of  intellect  and  business.” 

honor,  not  political  hacks.”  “  Ah,  by  the  by,  we  were  to  give  this  morn- 

“  Hang  politics !  Paint  me  a  picture  like  ing  to  the  investigation  of  my  father’s  affaira” 
that,  my  boy,  and  I’ll  give  you  a  thousand  dollars  Mr.  Brown,  sorrowfully.  “  I  have  been  over 
down  for  it.  I  am  not  jesting.”  all  the  papera” 

“  That  little  spot  on  the  Hudson,  where  we  “Ah  I  and  my  father  has  not  left  as  much  as 
used  to  fish — do  you  remember  it  T”  said  George  j  we  thought.  Well,  a  few  thousand  either  way 
Barclay.  does  not  matter.” 

I’ll  do  you  one  for  nothing,  at  my  lels-  1  “  My  dear  Mr.  Arthur,  I  have  very  unpleasant 

ure,”  replied  Arthur ;  “  ’tis  a  favorite  spot  of  I  news  for  you.” 
mine.”  |  “  Indeed,  you  astonish  me.” 

You  are  all  wrong,”  exclaimed  Moore.  “  Ar- 1  “  I  find  the  result  most  unsatisfactory.  His 

tbur  was  bom  to  create  a  sensation  as  a  poet. ,  last  speculations  were  most — most  disastrous.  I 
Some  of  the  poems  in  that  volume  he  published  |  have  the  papers  for  your  inspection.” 
in  London  are  full  of  pathos — quite  Tenney- ,  “  Sparc  me,  my  dear  Sir ;  your  word  is  sufS- 

•oniau — rivaling  mine.”  cient”  After  a  pause.  “  The  surplus,  then,  is 

“  Bravo !  Your  namesake’s  Irish  melodies  arc  .  very  small  I  presume.” 
far  inferior  to  your  songs,  we  all  know,”  said  !  “  Surplus — alas!  my  dear  Mr.  Arthur,  I  fear 

Marshall,  with  a  sarcastic  laugh.  ,  it  will  require  all  yoiu:  philosophy  to  bear  the 

“  No — poetry  won’t  do,”  said  young  Napple-  i  statement ;  your  father  died  insolvent” 
ton ;  “  tis  a  drag  in  the  market ;  no  one  buys  “  What!  is  it  possible  there  Is  a  deficiency?” 
poetry  or  reads  it — travels  are  the  rage.”  .  j  “  Indeed,  and  a  startling  one.” 

“  Are  they  ?”  said  Arthur  ;  “  then  I’m  your  Arthur  then  smd  somewhat  impatiently  : 
man.  I  kept  a  pretty  regular  diary  of  my  wan-  ^  “To  the  point,  at  once.” 
derings.”  “  One  hundred  thousand  dollars—” 

“  Come,  then,”  said  Nappleton,  who  was  a  |  Starting  from  his  seat,  Arthur  repeated : 
wealthy  publisher.  “  Gentlemen,  excuse  us  |  “  One  hundred  thousand  dollars — impossible.” 

Yankees  striking  a  bargiun.  Arthur,  I’ll  give  ;  “’Tis  too  true,  my  dear  Sir.” 
you  five  thousand  dollars  for  your  diary,  cash  “  Do  you  think  my  father  was  aware  of  the 
on  the  nail.”  i  embarrassed  state  of  his  affairs?” 

.Arthur  laughed,  and  said,  in  a  jocular  tone,  ’  “  1  begin,  now,  to  fear  he  was,  and  that  it 

“  Upon  my  word,  gentlemen,  that’s  a  personal  hastened  his  death,  for  his  spirits  were  much  de- 
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pressed,  and  bo  was  unwilling  to  reveal  to  me 
Uie  cause.” 

"  Poor,  dear  old  man  ;  I  regret  that  I  was  not 
here  to  solace  him.” 

.  “  He,  too,  mourned  yonr  absence ;  his  last 
words  were  of  you.” 

»  And  shall  the  name  of  one  so  respected,  so 
regretted,  be  the  mark  and  by-word  of  his  credi¬ 
tors  7  No,  not  while  I  live,”  exclaimed  Arthur ; 
then  overpowered  by  his  feelings,  he  sat  silent 
and  thoughtful. 

Hr.  Brown  was  unwilling  for  a  time  to  dis¬ 
turb  him  ;  at  length  he  said : 

“  Come,  my  dear  young  Mend,  you  must  not 
allow  yourself  to  take  this  too  deeply  to  heart ; 
most  of  the  creditors  are  men  of  standing  and 
able  to  sustain  the  loss.” 

‘‘  But  my  father’s  honor,  Mr.  Brown,  should 
stand  unblemished.” 

“  True ;  but  what  can  you  do  7”  ' 

“  Is  my  fortune  sufBcient  to  satisfy  all  claim¬ 
ants  7” 

"  Oh,  that  would  be  preposterous — the  world 
would  laugh  at  you — call  you  a  fooL  Besides, 
Arthur,  as  a  man  of  honor  you  owe  some  con¬ 
sideration  to  Miss  Summers.” 

Arthur  was  about  to  reply,  when  the  footman 
entered  and  said  Mr.  Summers  and  his  daugh¬ 
ters  were  in  the  drawing-room. 

“  You  must  see  them  for  me,  Mr.  Brown,  and 
communicate  this  unexpected  misfortune.” 

Arthur  had  but  just  left  the  room  when  Mr. 
Summers  and  his  daughters  entered,  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  exclaiming,  in  his  usual  abrupt  manner— 

“  Good  morning,  Mr.  Brown — good  morning. 
Where’s  the  boy  7  Not  here,  hey  7  William 
said  he  was  here.  Yon  look  serious.  Brown  ; 
what’s  the  matter,  hey  7  arranging  papers  7  But 
where’s  the  boy  V’ 

“  He  has  received  intelligence  which  has  dis¬ 
turbed  him.” 

“  What  1  his  favorite  horse  put  his  shoulder 
out7  or  bis  pet  actress  eloped  with  some  thin- 
shanked  exquisite  7” 

“  Ob,  papa,  how  can  you  talk  sol”  exclaimed 
Julia. 

“  It  is  business  of  importance,  and  of  a  seri¬ 
ous  character,”  Mr.  Brown  again  said. 

“  What  1  his  father  not  left  him  quite  as  much 
money  as  he  expected,  bey  7— Livingstone  must 
have  been  worth  half  a  million  at  least” 

“  Indeed,  Sir,  you  are  mistaken.”. 

“  Why,  was  a  paltry  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  all  ho  left  7” 

Without  noticing  this  observation,  Mr.  Brown 
said :  “  The  statement  I  have  to  make  is  of  a 
most  unpleasant  nature.” 

You  V— 34 


“  You  really  alarm  me — out  with  it” 

“  Your  old  friend,  Mr.  Livingstone,  died  insol¬ 
vent” 

••  Bad — very  bad — but  can’t  be  helped ;  hon¬ 
orable  man — he  might  have  borrowed  of  me  to 
any  amount  Egad,  he  might  have  ruined  me ; 
but  Arthur  has  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
Julia — let  me  see — I  will  give  her  the  same; 
and,  surely,  if  two  people  who  love  each  other 
can’t  be  happy  on  that,  ’tis  a  pity ;  ’twill  bring 
them  in  twenty  thousand  a  year.” 

"  It  is  truly  a  serious  affair,  and  I  lament  it 
deeply,”  said  Mr.  Brown,  sorrowfully. 

“But  how  does  the  boy  bear  it 7  Poor  fel¬ 
low — I  love  him  like  my  own  son.  I  can  tell 
you,  Mr.  Brown,  when  I  began  life  I  was  a  poor 
man — not  a  dime  in  my  pocket.  Sir.  My  wife 
and  I  took  a  comer  grocery,  and  worked  our 
way  up.” 

He  was  here  interrapted  by  Julia,  exclsdming 
with  mortification,  “  Papa,  papa ;  what  need¬ 
less  recurring  to  the  past  1” 

“  But  where’s  the  boy  7”  again  Iwoke  out  the 
old  gentleman.  “  I  will  go  to  him.” 

He  was  about  to  do  so,  when  Arthur  entered 
the  room,  calm  and  composed,  but  so  changed 
in  appearance  that  Mr.  Brown  started  with  sur¬ 
prise. 

Mr.  Summers,  shaking  him  cordially  by  both 
bands,  said :  “  Come,  cheer  up — we  know  the 
worst.” 

“  My  dear  Sir,  your  kindness  overwhelms  me.” 

“Nonsense,  boy — nonsense!  'Your  father’s 
creditors  are  not  the  first  to  go  unptud.”  • 

“  But,  my  dear  Sir !”  inteimpted  Arthur. 

“  Say  nothing,  Arthur — nothing.  I  have  just 
been  telling  Mr.  Brown  what  I  shall  give  Julia, 
and  your  own  fortune”— Arthnr  vainly  attempted 
to  speak — “  will  bring  you  in  twenty  thousand 
a  year.  You  can  keep  this  house  up  on  that, 
surely.” 

“My  dear  Mr.  Summers,”  said  Arthur,  “I 
fear  I  have  yet  to  make  clear  to  you  my  inten¬ 
tions  regarding  my  father’s  affaira” 

“  Pshaw  1  boy,  we  understand  it  alL  Julia 
loves  you — you  love  her ;  and  if  you  have  not 
got  quite  as  much  as  you  expected  you  would 
inherit,  you  must  make  the  best  of  it.” 

“  But  my  father’s  honor,  Mr.  Summers — ^I  in¬ 
herit  that  1” 

“  Honor ! — why,  what  do  yon  mean  7” 

Arthur  proudly  answered :  “  I  mean  this.  Sir — 
that  my  fortune  must  go  to  liquidate  the  debts.” 

“  I  don’t  understand  you — your  fortune — the 
boy’s  mad — sacrifice  yonrself  to  pay  your  father's 
creditors!” 

Mr.  Brown  here  interposed :  “  My  dear  Arthur, 


I  think  jou  are  carrying  oat  your  noble  senti¬ 
ments  toe  far.” 

“  Think  you  I  could  calmly  walk  Broadway, 
the  finger  of  scorn  pointed  at  my  father’s  name, 
and  I,  his  son,  possessing  what  belonged  to  oth¬ 
ers  ;  ’twould  be  a  lasting  stigma  to  our  name.” 

“  But  it  was  your  mother’s  money.” 

“  And  had  my  mother  lived,  she  would  have 
done  as  1  da” 

Mr.  Summers,  who  had  appeared  stupefied,  at 
length  inquired: 

“  Mr.  Arthur,  is  this  your  determination  T” 

“  It  is,  Sir,”  Arthur  firmly  replied. 

**  Then  I  wish  you  good  morning,  Mr.  Liring- 
stona  Come,  girls — come.” 

“  You  surely  will  not  separate  us  thus  I  Julia, 
will  you  not  plead  for  me?” 

“  My  daughter  is  too  young — far  too  young. 
Girls,  we  must  be  off.  Come,  come — ’tis  grow¬ 
ing  late,  and  I  have  tickets  for  the  opera  for 
you.” 

As  they  advanced  toward  the  do<w  coldly 
bowing  to  Arthur,  he  said :  “  Julia,  have  you  not 
one  word  for  me  t” 

She  haughtily  answered  :  “  Not  without  papa’s 
permissioa” 

But  Kate,  her  younger  sister,  advanced  to 
meet  him ;  and,  taking  his  hand  affectionately, 
said : 

“  I  respect  and  honor  you  for  your  noble  con¬ 
duct  !” 

Arthur,  who  had  borne  his  other  trials  with 
heroic  fortitude,  was  by  Julia’s  cold  indifference 
nearly  unmanned;  his  prond  spirit,  however, 
enabled  him  soon  to  recover  his  equanimity. 

Mr.  Brown  remonstrated  with  him,  but  in 
vain,  as  to  the  coarse  he  intended  to  pursue.  He 
accordingly  departed,  promising  to  be  with  him 
early  the  following  morning. 

When  alone,  Arthur  sat  and  pondered  over 
the  events  of  the  last  few  hours ;  but  the  more 
he  did  so,  so  much  the  more  he  congratulated 
himself  on  the  decision  he  had  made. 

On  Mr.  Brown’s  arrival,  in  the  morning,  he 
was  surprised  to  find  Arthur  comparatively 
cheerfuL  When  ho  inquired  if  ho  still  adhered 
to  his  resolution,  Arthur  handed  him  the  checks 
already  drawn  for  the  several  creditors. 

“This  is  a  melancholy  basiness,”  observed 
Mr.  Brown,  “  that  you  should  have  yonr  hopes 
and  prospects  thus  suddenly  blighted.  Have  you 
formed  any  plans  for  the  future  T” 

“  I  wish  to  consult  yon  on  that  snlgect  Sev¬ 
eral  schemes  have  snggested  themselves;  the 
one  most  feasible  is  to  dispose  of  my  house,  pic¬ 
tures,  and  fnmitnre,  and  with  the  proceeds  enter 
into  a  Californian  speculation.” 


“  1  approve  of  that  on  one  condition  only ; 
that  yon  accept  a  loan  of  me  upon  your  house, 
Ac.” 

“  That  cannot  be ;  I  desire  to  be  free  from 
obligations  and  responsibilitieB  of  every  kind— 
to  feel  perfectly  independent” 

“  I  shall  consider  it  a  marked  insult,  if  you 
I  persist  in  declining.” 

“I  do  not  wish  to  be  under  an  obligatUm, 
even  to  you,  my  dear  Sir.” 

Much  discussion  ensued  ;  but  Arthur,  finding 
Mr.  Brown  would  feel  really  hurt  if  be  insisted 
on  declining  his  offer,  at  last  consented,  though 
reluctantly,  saying : 

“  The  wishes  of  my  father’s  old  friend  must 
rule.  Draw  up  the  necessary  papers,  and  I  will 
sign  them.” 

This  settled,  the  conversation  naturally  turned 
upon  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Summers  and  Jnlia. 

Mr.  Brown  endeavored  to  excuse  him  on  the 
plea  that  it  generally  narrowed  the  mind  of  a 
man  who  had  earned  bis  money  with  so  much 
difficulty,  and  always  made  him  very  tenacious 
as  to  its  disposaL 

“But,  Julia— how  do  yon  account  for  her 
conduct?” 

“  She  was  under  her  father’s  influence ;  but,  in 
a  few  days,  I  dare  say,  both  will  have  softened  in 
their  views.” 

“It  is  my  intention,”  replied  Arthur,  “to 
test  the  sincerity  of  Julia  ;  also,  of  those  friends 
who  but  yesterday  professed  so  much.” 

It  was  then  arranged  that  Mr.  Brown  should 
at  once  settle  with  the  creditors  ;  and,  promis¬ 
ing  to  dine  with  his  young  friend  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  he  departed. 

Arthur  passed  the  day  in  reading  and  reflec¬ 
tion,  and  after  dinner  he  entertained  his  guest 
with  anecdotes,  and  related  many  of  the  adven¬ 
tures  he  had  met  with  in  his  travels  ;  thus 
passed  the  evening  cheerfully.  When  the  old 
lawyer  was  about  to  depart,  it  was  agreed  they 
should  meet  the  following  morning  at  his  office. 
Arthur  then  retired  to  rest,  and  enjoyed  as  calm 
and  tranquil  a  night  as  he  bad  ever  known. 

In  the  morning,  Arthur  paid  and  dismissed 
several  of  the  members  of  his  household,  ex¬ 
plaining  to  them  the  necessity  for  his  doing 
so — only  retaining  one  or  two  who  were  for  a 
time  indispensable.  He  then  repaired  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Summers  ;  and  when  he  was  shown 
into  the  room  where  Jnlia  was  seated,  she  re¬ 
ceived  him  stiffly,  and  with  evident  surprise. 

“Julia,”  he  said,  “I  have  called  to  offer  yon 
an  honest  heart.  I  am  poor,  ’tis  true,  but  I  am 
yonng,  and,  with  you  for  an  object,  diall  yet  re¬ 
alize  a  fortune.” 
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Jnli*,  half  seonifullT’,  Mid; 

**  Do  joa,  Art^r,  peraiit  ia  your  ridiculoaa 
intentions  of  paying  those  people  T” 

"  Of  course  I  do,  and  am  surprised  that  you 
should  sanction  an  act  of  dishonesty,  by  being 
willing  to  unite  yourself  to  a  man  capable  of  It” 

“  Sir  I  I  sanction  an  act  of  dishonesty  T  This 
is  an  insult  you  would  not  have  dared  to  oflbr 
to  a  man.”  Saying  which,  she  haughtily  sailed 
out  of  the  room. 

Arthur  stood  for  a  few  moments  in  thought ; 
he  then  Mid : 

And  that  woman  |  might  hare  been  my 
wife !” 

When  he  bad  quitted  Mr.  Summers’,  and  was 
walking  to  the  bouse  of  his  oldest  and  most  at¬ 
tached  friend,  he  met  Charles  Howard,  the 
young  man  who,  on  the  previous  day,  had  boast¬ 
ed  of  his  influence  with  the  President. 

“  Well  met,  Howard,”  said  Arthur  5  “  I  want 
you  to  fulfill  your  promise  of  recommending  me 
to  the  Present” 

“  Why,  what  freak  is  thist”  said  Howard. 

“  No  freak,  but  necessity,”  said  Arthur ; 
“  since  we  parted  yesterday, 

‘  A  nd  change  hai  come  o’er  the  spirit  of  mjr  dream.’ 
Fortune  has  forsaken  me,  and  I  am  compelled 
henceforth  to  work.” 

“  You  jest,  or  are  dreaming,”  Howard  laugh¬ 
ingly  replied. 

"Alas!  ’tis  too  true;  but  I  will  explain  the 
cause ;”  and,  walking  arm  in  arm,  Arthur  re¬ 
lated  the  events  of  the  preceding  day.  They 
soon  arrived  at  the  house  of  Walter  Stanley, 
when  Howard  bode  him  “  Good  morning.” 

“  Then  you  can  do  nothing  for  me!”  inquired 
Arthur,  with  anxiety. 

I  think  not.  Should  I  hear  of  any  thing,  I 
will  let  you  know ;  but  place  no  dependence  on 
it ;”  and,  bowing  somewhat  coldly,  he  depeuied. 

Arthur  stood  for  a  moment  astonished  at  this 
uncourteons  treatment,  then  said  to  himself, 
“  JV’tnycrrfe,  Walter  will  surely  stand  my  friend ; 
I  can  picture  his  indignation  when  I  tell  him 
how  Howard  has  behaved.” 

He  ran  up  the  steps  and  was  soon  in  the 
library  of  bis  friend,  who  received  him  with  his 
usual  cordiality.  Arthur,  with  hesitation,  stated 
to  him  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  and 
the  unexpected  and  mortifying  rebuff  he  had 
met  with  from  Howard  ;  “  but  yon,  Walter,  will, 
1  am  sure,  assist  me.”  He  then  recapitulated 
the  course  he  had  pursued  in  reference  to  his 
father’s  affidra 

“  Really,  my  dear  fellow,  I  am  sorry,  but  I 
see  no  chance  or  possibility  of  my  being  of  any 
service  to  you.  In  fact,  one  who  does  not  know 


how  to  take  care  of  his  own,  cannot  be  Mfely 
entrusted  with  what  belongs  to  another.” 

This  was  almost  too  much  for  Arthur;  but 
his  proud  spirit  came  to  his  reseue,  and  he 
haughtily  wished  hie  now  tried  friend  "  good 
morning.” 

’Tis  needlem  to  repeat  his  various  diMppoint- 
ments.  The  hollowness  of  friends  he  was  too 
soon  keenly  to  feel,  for  at  the  expiration  of  a 
week  he  stood  alone,  deserted,  and  shunned  by 
the  many  who  had  flocked  aronnd  him  in  the 
time  of  his  prosperity. 

Ere  a  few  short  weeks  had  passed,  bo  might 
be  seen  pacing  the  deck  of  a  packet,  bound  for 
that  land  to  which  so  many  flee  to  retrieve  their 
shattered  fortunes — too  many  tbroug^h  their  own 
recklessness,  but  he  through  his  own  fine  sense 
of  honor. 


CHJLFTKR  IL 

“  Patieoee  aad  time  oatvear  calamity.”  [Blind  Wifi. 

“  Well,  Julia,  then  next  week  you  ore  to  be¬ 
come  Mrs.  Weston,”  said  Kate  with  a  Mgh. 

“  Why,  what’s  the  matter ;  you  are  not  jeal¬ 
ous,  are  you,  Kate!”  inquired  Julia. 

“Jealous,  indeed;  you  know  I  have  never 
liked  Mr.  Weston !” 

“  To  be  sure,  you  have  said  so,”  Julia  gaily 
answered,  “  but  /  cannot  believe  it” 

“  Do  I  ever  My  what  I  do  not  mean,  Julia!” 

“  True,  but  I  think  no  one  can  help  loving 
Alfred.” 

“  Had  you  said  so  of  Aithur,  I  might  have 
agreed  with  you,  Julia,  for  be  is  worth  Alfred 
Westou’s  weight  in  gold.” 

“  So  you  intend  to  be  Mrs.  Livingstone  in  my 
stead.  Well,  I  am  willing,  and  wish  you  joy  as 
a  poor  man’s  wife.  1  am  no  advocate  of  love  in 
a  cottage.” 

Kate  blushingly  replied :  “  Love  is  out  of  the 
question ;  but  I  respect  him  for  his  nobie  con- 
dnet,  and  grieve  that  you  and  papa  treated  him 
so  cruelly  when  be  was  deserted  by  all  who  had 
courted  him  in  his  prosperity.” 

“  ’Tis  useless  to  regret  the  past,”  siud  Julia, 
as  a  shade  of  care  came  over  her  fair  brow. 

“If  you  are  Mtisfied,  that  is  sufficient;  may 
you  never  live  to  repent  your  choice.” 

“  I  never  repent  any  thing  I  do,”  she  said,  as 
with  a  defiant  laugh  she  left  the  room. 

I  Kate  soon  followed  her  sister,  and  found  her 
I  in  the  drawing-room  with  Mr.  Weston,  who  was 
to  dine  with  them  that  evening. 

I  The  ensuing  week  passed  swiftly,  the  neces- 
I  sary  preparations  for  the  wedding  affording  the 
I  sisters  ample  occupaflon. 

I  Tlie  eventful  day  arrived,  and  the  beautiful 
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Julia  looked  more  than  usually  attractive.  Al¬ 
fred  Weston  was  envied  by  many.  Kate,  who  i 
was  some  few  years  younger  than  her  uster,  was 
of  course  one  of  the  bridesmaids.  i 

The  youthful  pair,  after  their  wedding  tour, 
g^ve  a  series  of  entertainments,  which  were 
generally  allowed  to  be  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
season. 

For  a  time,  Julia  was  the  happiest  and  gayest  i 
of  the  gay ;  but  what  fortune  could  supply  the 
expenditure  of  two  of  the  most  thoughtless  and 
extravagant  of  beings.  Julia’s  beauty  and  vi¬ 
vacity  made  her  courted  by  all,  and  every  night 
she  was  either  at  the  opera,  or  the  belle  of  some 
gay  assemblage,  or  at  home  surrounded  by  heart¬ 
less  flatterers. 

She  was  suddenly  startled  one  morning  by  the 
news  of  her  father’s  bankruptcy,  he  having 
speculated  in  some  schemes  which  promised  to 
yield  so  large  a  profit  that  his  natural  caution 
was  lulled.  The  ruin  was  so  total  that  Summers 
considered  it  beyond  all  chance  of  being  patched 
up  by  help  from  his  friends;  he,  therefore, 
made  no  application  to  them — not  even  to  his 
son-in-law.  Nothing,  however,  seemed  to  check 
the  career  of  dissipation  into  which  she  had 
launched,  even  though  her  father  and  sister  had 
been  compelled  to  seek  a  refuge  beneath  her 
roof. 

But  a  storm  was  lowering,  and  poor  Julia’s 
pride  was  destined  to  bear  a  severe  humiliation. 
One  morning  when  she  arose,  she  found  her 
husband  bad  not  been  home  all  night.  Al¬ 
though,  of  late,  he  had  been  very  irregular  in 
his  hours  of  returning,  he  bad  never  been  absent 
the  whole  night ;  this  occasioned  her  some  nnea- 
siness.  On  entering  her  dressing  room,  she 
found  a  letter  in  hie  bandwriting  addressed  to 
herself.  She  tore  it  open,  and,  to  her  hraror, 
read  the  following : 

Dear  Juua — When  you  read  this,  I  shall  be 
far  away.  Pursuit  or  irquiry  will  be  equally 
vain.  I  will  write  soon  and  explain. 

“  Adieu.  Alfred  Weston.” 

It  were  vain  to  attempt  to  describe  the  scene 
that  ensued  ;  her  rage  and  indignation  knew  no 
bounds.  She  upbraided  him  as  the  most  heart¬ 
less  of  men.  Kate  vainly  strove  to  appease  her 
anger. 

The  news  of  her  husband’s  flight  soon  spread. 
She  then  found  her  credit  gone,  and  numerous 
creditors  urgent  for  payment  She  immediately 
placed  her  afiairs  in  her  lawyer’s  handa  It  re¬ 
quired  but  a  short  time  to  arrive  at  the  fact 
that  her  husband’s  flight  was  owing  to  the  em¬ 
barrassed  state  of  bis  affairs. 

Thus  the  beautiful,  gay,  and  thoughtless  Julia 


was  left  to  her  own  resourcca  She  threw  her¬ 
self  into  the  most  violent  pvoxysms  of  grief ; 
but,  as  is  generally  the  case.  It  the  sooner  sub¬ 
sided,  and  she  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  Kate 
to  rouse  herself  to  action.  She,  however,  was 
unwilling  to  listen  to  her  sister’s  suggestion  of 
seeking  music  pupila  indeed,  to  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  insolence  with  which  I  know  such 
I  persons  are  invariably  treated.  I  never  can  sub¬ 
mit  to  it” 

They  found  it  diflBcult  to  decide  what  course 
was  best  for  them  to  pursue ;  their  father  was 
so  shattered  by  the  con^>lete  wreck  of  their  for¬ 
tunes  that  he  was  incapaplc  of  advising.  To 
every  plan  they  proposed,  there  seemed  some  ob¬ 
stacle  to  discourage  them.  Julia  at  length  con¬ 
sented  to  become  a  music  teacher,  if  Kale  ob¬ 
tained  the  pupils,  which  she,  poor  girl,  flattered 
herself  would  be  an  easy  task — their  acquaint¬ 
ances  having  been  numerous  ;  but  she  knew  not 
the  cold  and  heartless  world,  till  she  found  the 
doors  of  all  their  former  friends  closed  against 
her. 

As  a  last  expedient,  they  determined  to  open 
a  boarding-house  upon  a  humble  scale,  to  ac¬ 
complish  which  it  became  necessary  for  them  to 
part  with  the  remainder  of  their  jewelry. 

Two  so  unaccustomed  to  domestic  employ¬ 
ment  found  it  an  arduous  task ;  and  but  for  their 
good  fortune  in  having  a  help  in  one  of  their 
old  servants,  who  was  so  much  attached  to  them 
that  she  would  not  leave  them,  even  when  they 
were  unable  to  pay  her  for  her  services,  would 
have  been  scarcely  able  to  perform  their  neces¬ 
sary  duties.  We  need  not  follow  them  through 
the  various  annoyances  and  disappointments  to 
which  they  were  exposed. 

After  a  time,  they  fortunately  obtained  steady 
and  respectable  boarders.  They  we”e  especially 
pleased  with  one,  whose  gentlemanly  ''nd  re¬ 
served  manners  they  commented  on. 

Kate  said  “  she  felt  grateful  to  him  for  hi. 
polite  and  kind  attention  td  their  father  ;  that 
he  was  intelligent,  and,  having  traveled  a  gieat 
deal,  was  an  agreeable  companion.” 

“  No  doubt  you  And  him  so,  Katy  ;  his  atten¬ 
tions  to  you  are  becomli.  j  marked.  Yon  intend, 
then,  to  resign  all  idea  of  x.  '^hur  Livingstone 
for  Mr.  Anderson  I” 

“  Julia,  your  levity  offends  me.” 

I  About  a  week  after  this  conversation.  Hr.  An¬ 
derson,  flnding  Kate  in  the  dining-room  alone, 
.  which  was  a  rare  occurrence,  seized  the  oppor- 
;  tnnity  of  expressing  his  sentiments  toward  her. 

Kate,  in  her  courteous  manner,  thanked  him 
for  bis  kind  feeling ;  but  assured  him  she  could 
,  never  entertain  more  than  a  sister’s  regard  for 
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him.  She  then  rose  to  leave  the  room.  He  took 
her  band,  and  sought  to  detain  her ;  but  she  was 
inflexible. 

The  sudden  change  in  Mr.  Anderson’s  man¬ 
ners — for  he  became  thoughtful,  instead  of  ani¬ 
mated  and  cheerful — together  with  Kate’s  ab¬ 
senting  herself  from  the  table  for  several  days, 
raised  Julia’s  suspicions;  whereupon  she  in¬ 
quired  of  her  sister,  who  fhxnkly  told  her  what 
had  passed.  Julia  expressed  great  disapproba¬ 
tion  at  her  sister’s  decision,  and  endeavored  to 
work  upon  her  by  representing  the  advantages 
that  would  accrue  from  the  union ;  that  it  would 
raise  them  from  their  present  degraded  position. 

“  Though,  of  course,”  she  said,  with  a  sigh,  “  we 
can  never  expect  to  be  restored  to  the  fashiona¬ 
ble  world.” 

“Would  you,  then,  have  me  act  a  lie?”  said 
Kate,  with  indignation. 

“  What  absurd  notious  you  have,  Kate  ;  ’tis 
really  ridiculous  to  hear  you  talk.” 

“  Allow  me,  then,  to  explain,  my  dear  Julia ; 
if  I  told  Mr.  Anderson  that  I  loved  him  when  I 
do  not,  would  not  that  be  telling  a  falsehood?” 

“  Certainly  it  would.” 

“  Then,  if  I  consented  passively  to  my  nnion 
with  him,  I  should  esteem  myself  equally  guilty.” 

“  You  perplex  me,  Kate  ;  you  profess  to  love 
papa  and  me,  and  yet  arc  unwilling  to  make  this 
trifling  sacrifice  of  your  own  feelings.  I  think 
you  are  very  selfish.” 

“No,  Julia,  nut  self;  but  ’tis  truth,  justice 
and  honor,  I  cannot  and  will  not  sacrifice.” 

Julia  replied  with  a  sneer : 

“  Well,  we  always  differed  in  our  opinions 
and  you  are  so  olistinate,  ’twere  vain  to  argue 
with  you.”  So  saying,  she  closed  the  door  an¬ 
grily  after  her. 

Poor  Kate  sat  pondering  for  awhile,  and  then 
exclaimed : 

“  Alas!  I  fear,  indeed,  nothing  will  ever  work 
a  change  in  Julia ;  still  as  frivolous  and  fond 
of  pleasure  as  a  girl  of  fourteen,  and  as  light¬ 
hearted  as  though  misfortune  had  never  crossed 
her  path.  But  I  must  to  work,  or  this  embroid¬ 
ery  will  not  be  finished  to-morrow,  as  I  prom¬ 
ised  Mrs.  Sandford — and  she  is  always  so  kind 
and  considerate.” 

She  had  scarcely  said  this,  when  Julia  opened 
the  door,  her  face  radiant  with  smiles,  and  said : 

“Katy,  dear,  you  must  rouse  yourself  and 
take  the  head  of  the  table  this  evening,  at  sup¬ 
per,  for  I  have  just  accepted  an  invitation  from 
Mrs.  Prattle  to  join  a  party  of  friends  who  are 
going  to  the  theater ;  I  shall  quite  epjoy  it,  for 
they  always  have  a  supper  afterward,  which  is 
the  merriest  part  of  the  time.” 


“  But,  my  dear  Julia,  it  is  impossible.  1  must 
finish  this  work  to-night  1  promised  it  should 
he  sent  to-morrow.” 

“  And  I  have  promued  to  go  out  to-night,” 
said  Julia,  tossing  her  head  as  she  left  the  room. 

“Thoughtless — thoughtless  Julia!  Well,  1 
must  sit  up ;  the  boarders  will,  doubtless,  retire 
early,  hot  having  Julia’s  music  to  entertain 
them.” 

And  so,  till  long  post  midnight,  did  the  con¬ 
scientious  girl  sit  wearily  working  on,  ere  she 
accomplished  her  task. 

When  Julia  saw  her  sister’s  jaded  looks,  the 
following  morning,  and  heard  the  cause,  she  ex¬ 
pressed  some  feeling  of  remorse  ;  but  the  shad¬ 
ow  of  regret  was  only  for  a  moment 

Thus  passed  weeks  and  months,  Julia  seeking 
every  opportunity  of  gratifying  her  own  pleas¬ 
ures,  while  her  sister  was  unceasingly  at  work ; 
ever  fond  of  fancy  work,  she  now  devoted  every 
leisure  moment  to  it,  anxious  to  add  to  their 
means  of  support,  for  their  boarding-house  no 
longer  paid  its  expenses ;  and  since  Julia  had 
ag;ain  sipped  tho  cup  of  pleasure,  she  seemed  in¬ 
toxicated  by  it,  and,  heedless  of  their  responsi¬ 
bilities,  leaving  them  entirely  to  Kate — till  one 
morning,  when  Julia  said  she  must  have  a  new 
silk  dress  to  go  to  an  evening  party,  her  sister 
insisted  on  her  listening  to  her ;  she  then  told 
her  another  quarter’s  rent  would  be  due  in  a 
week,  and  that  she  knew  not  how  it  would  be 
paid.  ^ 

“  Have  you  not  laid  by  something  toward  it 
every  week?  You  used  to  do  so.” 

“  You  forget  our  two  best  rooms  have  been 
unoccupied  for  the  last  six  weeks,  and  the  high 
price  of  provisions  renders  that  impossible.” 

“  I  did  not  know  provisions  were  any  higher.” 

“  I  was  anxious,  my  dear  Julia,  to  spare  yon 
as  long  as  I  could.” 

“  Well,  don’t  fret,  you’ll  manage  it,  I  know, 
yon  are  such  a  dear,  clever  little  creature ;  though 
’tis  too  bad  1  cannot  have  my  new  dress.  I  have 
a  great  mind  to  ask  Mr.  Anderson  to  lend  me 
some  money  ;  I  am  sure  he  wonld  not  refuse.” 

“  Dearest  Julia,”  said  Kate,  in  a  perfect  ago¬ 
ny,  “  you  never  would  so  degrade  yourself  and 
me  I” 

“  Well,  do  not  be  in  such  a  terrible  quandary 
about  it,  and  I  will  promise  you  not.” 

The  reserved  but  ever  courteous  and  ladylike 
demeanor  Kate  preserved  had  so  wounded  Mr. 
Anderson’s  pride  that  he  had  transferred  his 
attentions  to  Julia. 

But  a  few  days  after,  Kate  was  sitting  in  her 
own  room  working,  when  Julia  entered,  evi¬ 
dently  much  excited.  On  her  sister  inquiring 
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the  cauRe,  she  told  her  Mr.  Anderson  had  just 
mode  her  an  offer  of  marriage,  that  she  had  not 
yet  accepted  it,  but  intended  to  do  to. 

“What I — and  yiolate  the  laws  of  God  and 
man?” 

“  Nonsense  1  You  know  Mr.  Weston  etdd  he 
should  never  return,  and  every  one  is  under  the 
impression  that  I  am  a  widow.  If  I 'marry 
Charles  Anderson,  he  says  we  can  remain  in  this 
house  without  being  tormented  with  boarders, 
and  live  in  good  and  genteel  style.” 

“  Julia,  I  am  shocked  at  your  unprincipled ' 
conduct  Pray,  leave  me  for  a  time ;  but  I  en¬ 
treat  you  not  to  sec  Mr.  Anderson.” 

Kate  sat  absorbed  by  the  most  painful  reflec¬ 
tions,  not  knowing  how  to  rescue  her  sister  from 
snch  a  fatal  act  At  length,  after  meditating 
for  some  time,  she  conquered  her  own  feelings, 
and  decided  on  taking  an  important  step.  She 
then  went  in  search  of  Jnlia,  and  found  her 
closeted  with  her  father,  who  said — 

“  Kate,  I  am  surprised  that  you  should  think 
of  advising  your  sister  so  much  to  her  disadvan¬ 
tage.  I  decidedly  approve  of  her  marrying  Mr. 
Anderson  ;  it  will  free  us  from  our  present  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  avoid  further  annoyances.” 

“But,  father,  Mr.  Weston  yet  lives!” 

“  Well,  child,  if  he  docs,  he  will  never  come 
back  to  New  York.” 

Kate  knew  it  was  vain  to  attempt  reasoning 
with  the  two ;  she,  therefore,  asked  Julia  to 
come  for  a  f(!W  moments  to  her  room,  os  she 
wished  to  consult  her  on  a  matter  of  business. 

The  old  gentleman  congratulated  himself  that 
he  had  so  easily  carried  his  point. 

MThen  alone,  Kate  told  Julia  that  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  day  she  had  met  Mr.  Brown,  Arthur’s  old 
friend,  who  told  her  that  the  letters  from  him 
were  highly  gratifying — that  ho  had  amassed  a 
very  large  fortune,  and  would  most  probably  be 
chosen  senator. 

“  Well,  Kate,”  said  Jnlia,  pettishly,  “  why  am 
I  to  be  bored  with  Arthur  Livingstone’s  good 
fortune  t — it  does  not  concern  me.” 

Her  sister  went  on  without  noticing  th^inter- 
mption.  “My  plan  is  this:  to  write  to  him, 
and  represent  the  state  of  our  aflhirs — ask  him 
to  assist  us.  I  will  write  to-day ;  therefore,  I 
Implore  yon  to  wait  his  answer.  Tell  Mr.  An¬ 
derson  he  must  give  you  some  time  for  consid¬ 
eration  ;  that,  not  having  for  one  moment  con¬ 
templated  a  second  marriage,  yon  cannot  decide 
so  hastily.” 

After  much  persuasion,  Julia  consented.  Long 
and  tedious  did  the  weeks  appear  that  necessa¬ 
rily  intervened ;  while  one  sister  dissipated  all 
the  time  die  conld  seize  from  her  domestic  du¬ 


ties,  the  other  was  unceasingly  at  work.  At 
length,  beneath  this  and  the  constant  anxiety  of 
keeping  up  their  establishment,  Kate’s  health 
began  to  fail.  Rest  and  quiet  became  absolutely 
necessary ;  she  was  consequently  confined  to  her 
room.  One  morning,  when  she  appeared  sad 
and  desponding,  Julia  entered  her  room,  and 
said : 

“  Good  news  for  you,  Kate :  a  gentleman  has 
just  been  in,  in  answer  to  the  advertisement, 
and  has  taken  both  the  rooms  for  three  months.” 

“  Has  he  given  good  references  ?”  Kate  mildly 
inquired. 

“Better  than  that;  he  has  paid  me  in  ad¬ 
vance,  on  my  giving  him  a  receipt,  saying  that 
as  he  may  be  absent  occasionally  on  business,  it 
will  be  more  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  His 
luggage  will  be  here  this  afternoon.” 

Kate  said :  “  Where  does  he  come  from  T” 

“  From  the  South ;  he  is  very  rough  and 
brusk  in  his  manners — almost  uncouth.  Bnt 
I  must  away,  and  have  his  rooms  prepared.” 

Kate’s  curiosity  was  awakened  by  the  various 
opinions  respecting  the  new  boarder,  some  think¬ 
ing  him  kind  and  agreeable,  others  representing 
him  as  a  perfect  boor.  The  chambermaid  said 
he  was  the  only  gentleman  in  the  house,  for  he 
gave  no  trouble. 

And  Sambo,  the  little  nigger  waiter,  said  he 
liked  the  “  gemman,  ’cause  he  always  ask  after 
the  young  lady  who  is  sick.  I  teli  him  she  work 
too  hard.” 

Kate,  relieved  from  immediate  and  pressing 
annoyances,  was  enabled  at  the  end  of  a  week 
to  resume  her  accustomed  duties.  She  had  just 
seated  herself  at  the  dinner  table  when  the 
stranger  entered  the  room ;  Julia  at  once  intro¬ 
duced  her  sister,  and  bows  were  exchanged. 
When,  however,  he  spoke,  she  was  startled,  for 
she  thought  she  recognized  the  voice ;  she  looked 
intently  at  him — their  eyes  met,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  riie  concealed  her  emotion,  for,  skill¬ 
ful  as  was  the  disguise,  both  in  manners  and  ap¬ 
pearance,  she  felt  she  detected  Arthur  Living¬ 
stone.  The  peculiarity  of  her  scrutiny  seemed 
to  embarrass  the  stranger,  and  he  took  his  meal 
in  silence.  Kate,  more  and  more  convinced, 
determined  to  take  tiie  earliest  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  if  her  suspicions  were  correct.  She 
was,  therefore,  much  disappointed  at  his  non- 
appearance  at  table  that  evening,  or  in  the 
morning,  and  learned  from  Sambo  that  he  had 
gone  out  the  previous  afternoon,  having  a  car¬ 
pet-bag  with  him. 

On  the  following  day,  Kate  was  astonished  at 
having  Mr.  Brown’s  card  given  to  her  by  the 
waiter,  who  said  the  gentleman  was  waiting 
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dowa  Etoirs  to  see  her.  She  immediateljr  de¬ 
scended  to  reoeive  him,  and  was  surprised  at  his 
handing  her  a  letter  from  Arthur,  which  he  said 
he  bad  that  morning  received.  She  knew  the 
California  mail  had  arrived,  having  watched 
anxiously  for  iL 

“  Then  Mr.  Livingstone  is  still  in  California!” 
she  said,  thoughtfully. 

“  His  letters  bear  that  date,”  was  the  reply. 

After  a  little  general  conversation,  he  ex¬ 
pressing  his  njgrct  at  her  illness,  which  she  won¬ 
dered  he  should  have  heard  of,  he  took  his  leave. 

On  opening  the  letter,  Kate  found  it  was  an 
answer  to  hers,  and  contained  double  the  sum 
she  bod  requested,  with  kind  expressions  of  sym¬ 
pathy. 

She  now  waited  the  return  of  Hr.  Forster  with 
some  impatience,  but  he  did  not  come  back  for 
nearly  a  week;  and  when  again  she  met  him 
at  the  tabic,  so  firmly  was  she  persuaded  it  was 
Arthur,  that  she  determined  after  supper  to  seek 
an  interview.  J ulia  was  going  out  that  evening 
with  several  of  the  boarders;  the  others,  she 
knew,  having  once  retired  to  their  rooms  did 
not  come  down  again.  Therefore,  being  alone 
in  the  drawing-room,  she  sent  a  message  to  Mr. 
Forster,  requesting  a  few  minutes’  conversation 
with  him.  * 

When  he  entered  the  room  and  advanced  to¬ 
ward  her,  her  agitation  was  so  apparent,  that, 
holding  out  his  hand,  he  said,  “  Kate,  I  see  I  am 
discovered.” 

Overpowered,  she  sank  back  in  her  chair,  and 
for  several  moments  was  unable  to  speak.  After 
a  great  struggle,  she  overmastered  her  feelings, 
‘  and  said : 

“Mr.  Livingstone,  I  have  to  thank  you  for 
your  kind  and  generous  conduct.” 

“  Not  a  word,  Kate,  I  beg ;  it  affords  me  the 
sincercst  pleasure  to  serve  you.  You  must  tell 
me  what  has  occasioned  you  so  much  sorrow,  for 
care  and  anxiety  are  stamped  on  your  brow.” 

She  then  recounted  their  various  misfortunes, 
screening  Julia  as  much  as  possible.  Arthur 
listened  attentively,  occasionally  looking  at 
Kate  with  profound  admiration. 


all  past  sorrowa  Yours,  too,  dearest  Kate,  are 
now,  I  trust,  at  an  end.” 

It  was  arranged  that  their  marriage  should 
take  place  as  qteedily  as  possible. 

On  the  following  morning,  she  told  her  father 
and  Julia  what  had  trani^red,  and  her  future 
{urospeota  They  were  surprised  at  their  blind¬ 
ness  in  not  detecting  bim,  but  rejoiced  at  the 
favorable  turn  in  their  fortune.  Arthur  stated 
to  Kate  his  intention  of  settling  an  income  on 
her  father ;  and  Julia,  having  a  few  days  previous 
received  intimation  of  her  husband’s  death,  had 
accepted  Mr.  Anderson’s  offer. 

But  a  few  short  weeks  and  Kate  was  the  happy 
wife  of  Arthur  Livingstone.  Mr.  Summers  re¬ 
sides  with  Julia,  who  is  now  Mra  Anderson, 
while  Kate  and  Arthur,  who  have  talmn  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  old  house  in  the  Fifth  avenue,  pass 
the  greater  part  of  their  time  at  a  lovely  little 
spot  on  the  Hudson,  which  Arthur  has  pur¬ 
chased,  in  the  calm  and  quiet  eiyoyment  of  each 
outer’s  society. 
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Thk  following  letter,  from  the  gallant  Colonel 
Henry  Lunettes,  was  designed  for  the  October 
number  of  our  Magazine,  but  was  unavoidably 
postponed  in  the  stress  ef  family  matters  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  union  with  “Putnam.”  It  is 
not  at  all  out  of  place  at  this  period,  and  will 
be  read  with  interest  by  our  readers.  We  are 
glad  the  taste  of  the  Colonel  revolts  at  those 
human  menageries  called  watering-places.  For 
ourselves,  we  are  dainty  in  the  matter  of  sphere, 
and  dread  indiscriminate  contact  The  worst 
purgatory  we  can  conceive  of  is  to  be  compelled 
to  the  companionship  of  a  multitude  of  persona 
of  all  kinds  and  degrees,  each  with  his  moral 
atmosphere  permeating  our  own,  and  neutraliz¬ 
ing  the  best  and  holiest  aromas  of  the  inner  life : 

Aos.  14, 1867. 


VxuMt  or  Tsa  TIoiu,  Pa., 

You  will  perceive  by  the  date  of  this  that  I 
am  rusticating  in  one  of  the  wildest  and  most 
beaotiful  portions  of  Northern  Pennsylvania, 
and  you  will,  perchance,  wonder  what  has  lured 
the  accustonsed  denizen  of  streets  so  far  from 
his  usual  haunts. 

Well,  then,  Saratoga  or  Cape  May  I  will  not, 
and  I  will  none  of  Newport,  albeit  old  Neptune 
and  I  are  long-time  familiar  friends,  who  hare 
had  many  a  good-humored  tussle  together  in 
days  gone  by.  But — diall  I  own  it! — I  am  too 
much  of  a  Sybarite  to  endure  the  hourly  dis¬ 
comforts  of  a  watering-place.  I  aUior  the  serried 
masses  of  humanity  thus  congregated,  though 
very  elegant,  refined  humanity  it  may  be.  Six 


When  she 

ceased  he  said : 

“  ’Tie  now  your  tom  to  listen.  Since  we 
parted,  Kate,  the  few  kind  words  you  then 
uttered  have  cheered  me  on  my  weary  way ;  you 
have  been  my  guiding  star — the  light — the  hope 
of  my  future ;  is  that  hope  to  be  now  blighted 
or  realized !  Will  you  be  mine  I” 

Kate,  unable  to  reply,  placed  her  hand  in  his, 
and,  as  he  drew  her  toward  him,  her  head  fell 
upon  his  shoulder. 

Arthur  said:  “This  moment  repays  me  for 
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feet  by  nine  does  not  afford  Bleeping  epace  enough 
for  an  old  soldier,  aocustomed  to  a  free  use  of 
God’s  unlimited  gift,  pure  air ;  and  I  hare  a 
liking— quite  epicurean,  I  fear  me — for  wbole> 
some,  well-cooked  food,  each  dish  indiriduolized 
la  character  and  flavor.  Did  you  ever  think  bow 
many  things  people  eat  and  drink  at  those  places 
that  they  would  not  touch  at  home? 

Then,  again,  I  have  a  keen  relieh  for  the  so¬ 
ciety  and  conversation  of  educated,  refined 
women,  and  I  don’t  find  this  class  of  persons 
very  well  represented  at  our  fashionable  places 
of  Summer  resort.  Like  a  distinguished  for¬ 
eigner,  when  carried  by  a  friend  to  one  of  our 
city  routs,  I  am  tempted  to  exclaim:  “Yesl 
very  pretty  children  ;  but  where  are  the  grown¬ 
up  people  V’  Long  after  I  renounced  all  personal 
devotion  to  the  muse  with  winged  feet,  I  en¬ 
joyed  the  dancing  Of  others.  Now,  I  lose  even 
that  pleasure  in  fashionable  circlea  My  sympa¬ 
thies  alone  arc  awakened  by  the  severe  labors 
involved  in  performing  the  new  dances  of  the 
day,  as  I  regard  the  flush  that  should  be  confined 
to  the  cheek  pervading  even  the  shoulders  and 
bosom  of  the  fair  performers,  and  my  former 
pleasure  in  witnesedng  the  quadrille  that  used  to 
exhibit  to  such  advantage  the  “  poetry  of  mo¬ 
tion  ”  is  now  all  lost  in  anxiety  for  the  fate  of 
the  trains  and  flounces — to  preserve  which  from 
utter  annihilation  seems  the  solo  aim  of  the 
wearers  while  dancing.  Of  course,  all  grace, 
ease,  and  lightness  of  movement,  are  destroyed 
when  pht/akal  effort  is  mode  apparent. 

So,  constant  to  early  tastes,  as  to  early 
friendships,  I  have  come  to  eqjoy  among  these 
romantic  trout  streams,  the  favorite  amusement 
.  of  dear,  gentle,  genial  old  Izoak  Walton. 

Would  that  your  presence  were  added  to  the 
other  charms  of  this  lovely  region.  The  richly- 
wooded  mountains,  the  limpid  waters  and  the 
brilliant  skies  could  not  fail  to  delight  you. 
And  this  invigmoting  mountain  air— how  it 
would  revivify  you.  Here  the  “sunshine”  is 
not  “  bottled  ”  and  sold  to  consumers  in  small 
quantities,  and  adulterated  at  that  It  illumines 
the  valleys,  it  dances  over  the  forest-tops,  it  frol¬ 
ics  with  the  mountiun  water-nymphs,  whose 
musical  laughter  ever  and  anon  reaches  the  ear 
of  the  quiet  stroller  among  the  close-clustering 
tree& 

Yet,  to  be  quite  honest.  Nature,  even  here  in 
her  secluded  sylvan  haunts,  is  as  capricious  and 
whimsical  as  any  other  beauty.  Early  in  the 
morning— shall  I  dare  to  say  ItT — she  is  often 
a  little  sutty,  choo«ng  to  indulge  herself  in  a 
vapory  sort  of  neglige,  as  if  little  inclined  to 
make  betimes  a  presentable  toilet,  though  her 


lover,  the  sun,  always  leaves  her  to  early  repose 
in  the  bowers  embosomed  among  the  bills.  Some¬ 
times,  even  after  she  has  “  come  forth  in  her 
beauty  and  pride,”  an  unexpected  burst  of  tears 
suddenly  reminds  you  not  to  trust  too  implicitly 
to  her  smiles  ;  and  then,  passing  as  quickly 
away,  leaves  her  charms  more  rcristlcss  from 
contrast  And  never  did  I  listen  to  more  bo- 
witching  eflfbots  of  echo  than,  in  certain  states 
of  the  atmosphere,  reverberate  among  these 
hills.  Even  the  torturing  scream  of  the  rail¬ 
road  whistle  becomes  musical  as  it  is  caught  up 
and  answered  and  reanswered  by  the  sweet- 
voiced  spirit  of  the  air. 

A  friend  writes  me  from  London,  that  Church’s 
Niagara  has  received  the  fiat  of  Ruskin’s  un¬ 
qualified  approval.  I  almost  regret  that  it  is 
\toheprinled.  As  good  rfratrtnys  of  Niagara  have 
I  been  made  by  other  artists.  The  peculiar  merit 
of  ChurchVi  picture  consists  in  the  exquisite 
coloring.  This,  of  course,  is  wholly  lost  in  a 
print.  The  same  is  emphatically  true  of  such 
paintings  as  “  The  Twins,”  and  that  fine  stable 
scene  of  the  two  Herrings.  The  matchless 
beauty  of  the  glossy  dark-brown  hair  of  one  of 
the  horses,  in  the  latter,  is  incapable  of  engraved 
imitation. 

Aprapot  of  prints,  have  you  seen  the  superb 
mezzotinto  portrait  of  President  Buchanan,  Just 
published  by  our  gifted  New  York  artist,  But- 
tr^  ?  It  has  few  equals,  as  a  work  of  art,  among 
similar  productions  of  native  genius,  and  is, 
withal,  a  capital  likeness  By  the  way,  I  saw, 
some  months  since,  in  the  attdier  of  Mr.  Buttr^, 
a  fine,  full-sized  portrait  of  Colonel  Fremont,  , 
painted  by  the  poet-artist,  Buchanan  Reed,  for 
I  Mrs.  Fremont — a  most  appropriate  offering  at 
!  the  shrine  of  the  fair  “Jeuie.'’  From  this  pic- 
!  ture  and  collateral  aids,  Mr.  B.  is  about  com- 
I  pleting  a  highly-finished  fbll-length  engraving 
j  of  the  handsome  pioneer. 

I  Speaking  of  pictures,  how  does  the  taele  of  the 
i  portrait  of  the  little  female  Landseer,  Rosa 
1  Bonheur,  strike  you  t  I  mean  that  now  being 
1  exhibited  in  Paris  at  the  Palais  d’Industrie,  rep- 
I  resenting  the  fair  artist  as  clasping  the  neck  of 
I  a  young  bull  /  Rather  French,  is  it  not  T  We 
'  are  to  have  Mademoiselle  Bonheur’s  greatest 
!  achievement,  “  The  Horse  Fair,”  here,  I  am 
I  told,  and,  as  good  judges  pronounce  her  quite 
I  unrivaled,  even  by  Landseer,  in  her  peculiar 
school,  we  shall  enjoy  a  high  artistic  treat 
!  Really,  the  ladies  are  bearing  away  the  palm, 

I  both  in  art  and  literature  abroad,  as  well  as  at 
i  home.  Miss  Hoemer,  the  sculptor,  is,  I  observe 
I  by  a  recent  paper,  on  the  wing  for  America;  not 
,  to  retire  thus  early  to  the  shade  of  her  laurels. 
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we  maj  hope ;  but,  for  a  time,  at  Icwt,  to  renew 
the  associations  of  home  and  countiy.  No 
doubt  she  needs  repose  from  her  arduous  and 
almost  unremitted  devotion  to  her  favorite  pui^ 
suit  daring  hrar  European  pnpilage.  While  she 
was  in  Rome,  almost  the  onlj  relaxation  she  per¬ 
mitted  herself,  was  a  dailj  gallop  on  the  Cam- 
paguio.  I  used  ft'cquentljr  to  meet  her  there, 
daring  my  rides  with  other  gentlemen,  accom¬ 
panied  only  by  her  well-known  countrywoman. 
Miss  Cushman,  the  tragedimm,  and  oar  friend, 
“Grace  Greenwood.” 

Since  I  had  the  honor  to  address  yon,  an  old 
and  valued  friend  of  mine  lives  only  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  hie  country.  Is  it  Madame  de  Stacl  who 
says  that  other  peoples  hold  to  us  somewhat  the 
relation  of petterity,  in  their  capacity  to  judge  of 
us  impartially!  Viewed  from  such  a  stand¬ 
point,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  few  American  states¬ 
men  have  more  honorably  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  daring  the  last  twenty  years  than  William 
L.  Marcy.  More  polished  pens  than  mine  will 
do  justice  to  his  profound  political  sagacity  and 
honesty  of  purpose.*  For  me,  I  have  most 
pleasure  in  recoiling  him  as  I  best  knew  him — 
08  a  personal  friend,  and  in  private  life.  Well 
did  I  understand  the  genuine  kindliness  of  na¬ 
ture  that  lay  beneath  the  manner,  simple  almost 
to  roughness  at  times,  of  this  sturdy  diplomatist 
At  this  moment  1  recall  a  wholly  insignificant 
but  characteristic  illustration  of  his  instinctively 
active  benevolence.  While  mtting  near  him,  at 
church,  when  we  were  both  young  men,  compar¬ 
atively,  a  lady  suddenly  fainted  in  the  pew 
before  him.  Marcy  rose  instantly,  and,  taking 
up  the  sinking  form  in  his  herculean  grasp, 
quietly  bore  the  sufferer  into  the  vestibule,  with 
the  same  self-possession  and  ease,  apparently, 
with  which  be  would  have  sustained  an  infant. 
A  moment  after,  having  relinquished  the  care 
of  the  lady  to  her  female  friends,  the  future 
statesman  had  reseated  himself,  in  his  peculiarly 
unostentatious  way,  with  his  family. 

How  truly  was  his  an  euthanatia  /  hlnviable,  was 
it  not!  A  gentle  monition  that  the  “golden 
cord  ”  was  loosened,  and  then  it  was  instantly 
snnderedl  Emphatically,  his  “house  was  set 
in  order a  long  life  had  been  devoted  to  the 
public  service,  and  the  veteran  had  laid  off  his 
armor.  He  purposed  now,  his  duties  done,  to 
see  other  portions  of  this  minute  portion  of  the 
nniverse.  Hence,  on  spirit  wings,  he  was  free  to 
penetrate  the  infinitudes  of  boundless  space.  A 
letter  to  a  friend — finished,  like  his  career — an 

*  IliVtory  will  pmerr*  the  tact  that  he  ii  added  to  the 
little  band  of  diethiKUished  Amerieane  who  hare  died  on 
<mr  DAtional  anniTefiftry  dAy. 


open  volume ;  these  alone  gave  token  of  the 
occupation  of  the  last  momenta  of  time.  What 
book  was  that,  think  you !  He  bad  a  great  lik¬ 
ing  for  Milton,  and  read  him  often.  Perchance, 
some  sublime  words  flrom  his  favorite  poet  were 
in  bis  thoughts  as  sublimer  realities  burst  sud¬ 
denly  upon  his  soul  I  Forgive  my  lingering 
thus  on 

DAiTOir  itAln 

That  wind  to  hooTon.” 

When  old  friends,  grown  dearer  as  time  baa 
thinned  the  ranks  of  youthful  associates,  make 
the  painful  discovery,  that 

“  Jut  at  the  hading,  they  aiheed  one  aaothev,’' 
something  may  be  pardoned  to  the  lingering 
gaze  that  reviews  the  past. 

Even  this  remote  and  secluded  vdlley  is  not 
wholly  unhonored  by  the  presence  of  celebrities 

from  our  own  State.  I  hear  that  Miss - ,  the 

author,  is  quietly  ruralizing,  in  almost  entire 
solitude,  among  the  mines,  in  the  wildest  part 
of  this  valley.  She  has  the  pleasure  of  your 
acquaintance,  I  think. 

They  tell  some  amusing  stories  here  of  the 

Hon.  Miss  M - ,  the  English  traveler.  She 

visited  the  Tioga  Valley,  with  a  bishop  os  her 
escort,  and  attended  by  a  large  body-guard 
of  her  own  sex.  Her  peculiarities  of  drees, 
manner  and  habits  were,  yon  may  believe,  mat¬ 
ters  of  curious  observation  to  the  fair  critics 
who  came  in  contact  with  her.  These  legends 
have  not  decreased  in  piquancy,  I  fancy,  by  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  will  long  make  part  of  the 
traditional  lore  of  the  vicinity. 

Dipping  into  Bayard  Taylor’s  pleasant  Letter 
from  London,  at  breakfast,  this  morning,  in  a 
Tribune  of  several  days’  antiquity,  I  was  re¬ 
minded.  by  his  description  of  his  visits  to  Leigh 
Hunt  and  Tennyson,  of  the  much  higher  degree 
of  esprit  du  corps  prevailing  among  literary  peo¬ 
ple,  as  a  class,  in  Europe  than  here.  Indeed,  I 
must  take  leave  to  say  that  our  savans  are,  as  a 
rule,  both  unsocial  in  their  habits  and  unobserv¬ 
ant  of  the  requisitions  of  polite  life.  Only  the 
other  day,  I  happened  to  fall  in  with  a  man  of 
some  little  note  among  scientific  people  of  bis 
acquaintance,  who  was  positively  rude  in  his 
neglect  of  one  of  the  two  ladies  in  the  company, 
in  his  overstrained  endeavors  to  be  civil  to  the 
other. 

Oddly  enough,  a  recent  letter  from  a  play¬ 
ful  lady-correspondent  has  this  passage  appo¬ 
site  to  my  own  experience:  “What  sort  of 
biped,  pray.  Colonel,  is  the  animal  yclept  ‘  a 
geologist  V  ”  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  en¬ 
counter  a  nondescript  so  named,  in  my  wander¬ 
ings  of  late,  whose  gaueheries  would  have  been 
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oppresBire  even  to  ho  uncxacting  n  Btrnnger  ns 
myBelf,  had  I  not  accidentallj  learned  that  be 
vras  not  only  a  New  Englander,  but  a  prcaoher. 
Then  the  secret  of  his  repeated  violatiooB  of 
good-breeding  waa  outl  Our  preoions  country* 
men  away  down  East  may  serve  the  “  Nine  ” — 
some  one  or  more  of  the  fair  band — but  they 
are  too  often  wholly  innocent  of  doing  even 
paaeing  homage  to  the  Graett.  And  this  “  geol¬ 
ogist,”  as  the  oracle  of  some  little  village  circle, 
had  doubtless  acquired  his  Johnsonian  habit  of 
dealing  fcH'th  hie  opinions  without  consideration 
for  what  other  persons  might  think,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  desire  to  toy,  did  his  monologue  admit  of 
occasional  interruption — or,  rather,  cessation. 
More  than  once.  Professor  B. — whose  charming 
conversation,  when  occasionally  vouchsafed  us, 
always  inspires  me  with  the  wish,  like  poor 
Oliver  Twist,  to  <uk  for  mart — whispered  to  me, 
during  these  inflictions,  “What  would  your 
friend,  CoL  Lunettes,  say  T” 


HUSH!  CARL. 

BT  MAKT  rUBMUT. 

Will,  look  into  mj  cyu,  Qirl — 

Look,  till  the  tears  come  np  I 
ChsUenfre  their  bine  with  jrour  pitileei  gmv. 
While  doubt,  the  eold  plummet,  U  sinkiDf  away 
To  the  heart’s  still  deep ; 

Ay,  look  adown  my  heart,  Carl, 

Look  till  the  tears  spring  up— 

But  hush  !  hare  a  care 
For  the  dear  ones  there  ; 

A  breath  or  a  quirtr 
The  silence  «iU  shirer— 

Hush  I  let  them  sleep  I 

Are  they  not  beautiful,  Carl, 

Under  their  rail  of  mist. 

The  pure  white  arms  of  a  rlrginal  love 
Folding  its  hope  as  a  weary  dore. 

And  both  in  a  dream  of  peace? 

Breathe  softly  abore  them,  Carl, 

Lst  them  sleep  oa  in  the  mist ; 

It  is  fairer  so,  ^ 

It  is  holier  so— 

It  is  sweet  to  wait 
By  the  crystal  gate 
With  eren  a  dream  of  peaee. 

The  streamlet  sings  asit  flows,  Chrl, 

Its  pebbles  lie  np  in  the  enn  ; 

But  the  roll  of  the  oeean  is  silent  and  strong. 
And  down  in  its  innermost  caTtras  belong 
The  snow-white  pearls 
Ify  lore,  like  those  beauteous  gems,  Okrl, 
Shall  slumber  away  from  the  sun  ; 

There,  trust  in  me  now— 

Csri,  tom  away  now — 

I  will  not  brook 
That  burning  look 
On  my  snow-white  pearls. 

Aino  Fork,  October,  186T. 


(£5rit0r*s  StuHrh* 


Pdbuc  Ofimiok. — In  Europe,  what  is  in  thia 
country  denominated  pnbUo  opinion  can  hardly 
be  said  to  exist.  Where  the  rule  is  in  the  bands 
of  the  minorities,  who  comprise  the  wealth, 
learning,  and  much  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
several  countries,  the  wishes  or  opinions  of 
the  masses  being  little  known,  are  consequently 
little  regarded  till  some  great  revulsion  forces 
them  upon  the  attention  of  the  world.  Kings, 
aristocrats,  and  priests,  have  thus  controlled  the 
channels  of  thought,  so  that  man  as  man,  strug¬ 
gling,  striving  and  aspiring,  bu  been  able  to 
make  himself  heard  and  felt  only  spasmodically. 

Not  BO  here,  in  our  beautiful  Republic,  whore 
we  have  released  ourselves  from  the  thraldom 
of  caste,  and  the  disabilities  of  on  established 
church.  We  have  here  truly  a  public  opinion ; 
that  is,  on  impression  of  the  will  of  the  people, 
pervading  the  country  like  an  intangible  atmos¬ 
phere,  felt  and  acknowledged,  but  diflfeult  to 
define.  Often,  also,  exhibiting  itself  in  sud¬ 
den  outbreaks,  and  crude,  unexpected  manifestar 
tions,  showing  not  a  wholesome,  reliable,  or 
ebristianiaed  people,  but  a  people  much  in  earn¬ 
est  ;  a  live  people,  self-reliant,  independent,  and 
assuredly  tending  to  that  which  is  true  and  en¬ 
nobling.  This  is  well  and  bopefuL  We  recog¬ 
nize  this  vitality  as  a  good  thing  in  itself,  and 
a  sign  of  better  things  to  come.  “  Better  is  a 
live  dog  than  a  dead  lion.” 

Now,  such  being  the  facts  in  our  experience, 
there  springs  at  once  from  this  state  of  things  a 
profound  respousibility,  resting  upon  the  shoul- 
ders  of  every  man  and  woman  of  the  country, 
in  the  matter  of  this  public  opinion. 

The  pulpit  rules  in  a  less  degree  than  for¬ 
merly  in  our  country.  Its  minister  wins  little 
if  any  more  respect  than  the  enltivatcd  mer¬ 
chant,  or  the  educated  man  of  any  other  rank 
in  life.  When  sickness  or  death  visits  our  fand- 
lies  he  is  sent  for,  because  it  is  his  speciality  to 
bestow  spiritaal  aid  and  comfort ;  but  rarely, 
indeed,  does  a  man  of  any  mental  caliber 
affect  to  square  bis  opinions  with  what  is  every 
Sunday  dispensed  from  the  pulpit.  Thera 
is,  comparatively,  little  of  that  old-fashioned 
coddling  of  the  “parson”  by  foolish  wom¬ 
en,  which  formerly  kept  the  class  so  rotund, 
sleek,  arrogant,  and  conceited.  A  clergyman, 
in  our  day,  needs  to  be  very  much  of  a  man. 
His  prestige  of  office  being  less,  he  now  mns 
the  hazard  of  being  a  mere  stump  speaker,  a 
political  tool,  or  a  scrambler  after  the  loaves 
and  fishes,  and  thus  altogether  loring  sight  of 
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his  true  vocatiou,  which  is  to  chrittimiiu  public 
opinion. 

We  do  not  believe  the  man  who  talks  of  re¬ 
volvers  and  pistol^  or  goes  about  the  country 
lecturing  about  '*  gentlemen,”  and  talks  pedant- 
icaliy  about  scholarship,  or  writes  critiques  upon 
operas  and  theaters,  is  the  man  who  has  found 
his  vocation,  when  he  stands  periodically  in  the 
pulpit  to  talk  elegantly  upon  doctrines  which, 
if  he  truly  believed,  would  lead  to  a  totally 
different  mode  of  life  and  action.  Yes,  we  as¬ 
sert,  that  did  these  preachers  really  believe  that 
sinners  are  rushing  headlong  to  eternal  destrno- 
tioo  ;  that  the  bottomless  pit  is  yawning  for  vic¬ 
tims  ;  that  Satan  is  going  about  like  a  roaring 
lion,  socldug  whom  he  may  devour  (for  this  is 
the  doctrine  they  preach);  did  they  believe,  with 
any  thing  thal  deserves  the  name  of  beiirf,  they 
oonld  no  more  lead  the  lives  they  now  lead  than 
Niagara  could  stay  itself  on  the  slippery  round 
of  its  mighty  falL  They  would  and  must  throw 
themselves  into  some  fervency  of  effort  to  arrest 
the  misery,  and  death,  and  eternal  perdition,  in 
which  they  believe.  They  could  not  rest,  day 
Dor  night,  while  a  single  thing  was  left  undone. 
They  would  scale  Heaven  with  importunate  pray¬ 
ers,  and  traverse  the  earth  with  martyr  zeal, 
and  lay  down  their  lives  in  the  work  of  win¬ 
ning  souls  to  Heaven ;  yea.  Christ-like,  and 
apostle-like,  they  would  stand,  as  it  were,  out¬ 
side  of  God’s  mercy,  and  light,  and  love,  if  so 
be  man  might  find  redemption. 

It  is  the  latent,  pervading  skepticism  of  the 
hurch  itself,  which  has  led  to  the  low  standard 
/  religious  feeling  in  the  country.  The  skepti- 
^sm  of  the  people  must  bo  laid  at  the  door  of 
M  church.  We  have  a  right  to  look  to  it 
.sr  the  making  of  Christ-like  opinions  in  the 
vorld,  and  it  does  not  do  it.  Preachers  do  not 
wlieve  their  own  preaching,  in  which  case 
hey  are  bjpocrites,  or  if  they  do  believe, 
they  are  none  the  leas  culpable  for  their  sn- 
pinencsB  under  the  tremendous  perils  of  man. 
Thus  the  watchmen  upon  the  temple  of  Zion 
sleep,  or  are  idle  at  their  pqst,  or  have  aban¬ 
doned  the  citadel  that  they  may  gather  ap¬ 
ples  and  pomegranates  in  the  delectable  gar¬ 
dens,  or  cull  roses  in  Armida  bowers,  eating  the 
lotus  by  forbidden  streams,  and  man  finds  salva- 
tkm  as  best  he  may. 

The  foolish  pedantry,  too,  of  the  pulpit,  has 
undermined  the  faith  of  the  people  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  When  the  beautiful  Hindoo,  Rahmu- 
hun  Roy,  translated  for  the  use  of  hU  caste  the 
precepts  of  Jesus,”  he  did  as  best  he  could — and 
it  was  well  done,  also — what  would  contrflh4e  to 
the  making  of  Christ-like  opinions  in  India.  -A 


recognised  the  divine  harmony,  the  heavenly 
beauty  of  tboso  saying^  of  him  who  spake  as 
never  man  spake,  and  placed  them  where  their 
sphere  of  inflnenoe  would  be  enlarged.  Our 
own  clergy  might  take  a  hint  from  this  exam¬ 
ple.  It  is  DO  comfort  to  a  simple  soul  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  ministry  of  angels  to  be  told  that 
the  word  shonld  in  many  cases  be  interpreted  a 
“spy,”  an  ** emissary,”  thus  costing  down  his 
whole  superstructure  of  a  ^iritnal  intelligence 
ministering  to  his  needs,  and  comforting  him  In 
his  Grethsemanesi  And,  again,  when  he  pins  his 
faith  upon  some  doctrine,  which  is  as  an  anchor 
to  the  soul,  it  is  no  confirmation  of  his  faith  to 
be  assured  that  that  identical  passage  is  an  in¬ 
terpolation,  nor  does  it  confirm  his  confidence  in 
the  Scriptures — ^which  be  is  told  thaMie  that  run¬ 
neth  may  read,  and  so  plain  that  the  blind, 
though  a  fool,  need  not  err  therein — to  be  as¬ 
sured  that  great  learning  is  requisite  to  right¬ 
fully  understand  and  preach  them. 

We  might  say  more  upon  this  head,  but  our 
design  is  not  to  preach  a  sermon,  but  to  indicate 
the  foolishness  of  the  olergy,  in  thns  dragging 
down  the  beautiful  temple  of  truth,  and  crush¬ 
ing  the  multitude  in  its  fall,  only  that  they  may 
magnify  the  benefits  of  learning  at  the  expense 
of  religion. 

Lawyers  rarely  make  public  opinions  of  any 
kind.  They  are  content  to  interpret  the  laws, 
and  to  enhance  its  labyrinthine  perplexities 
without  much  advancing  human  good.  Our 
iudges,  who  grow  out  of  (his  class,  to  their 
honor  be  it  said,  generally  indicate  a  leaning 
to  the  higher  spirit  embodied  in  all  law,  and  by 
their  opinions  and  decisions,  lean  unmistakably 
to  what  is  human,  if  not  Christ-like. 

Other  professions,  having  less  to  do  with  the 
interpretation  of  human  sentiments  or  passions, 
need  not  bo  named  at  present,  and  ^re  eome  to 
the  profession  of  editor,  which,  in  our  country, 
is  the  great  medium  for  the  manufacture  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  The  position  of  editor  is  second  to  no 
other  in  the  country.  The  clergy,  feeling  the  po¬ 
tency  of  the  press,  have  been  too  ready  to  annex 
it  to  the  pulpit,  and  hence  we  have  a  multitude 
of  clerical  editors,  who  preach  dull  sermons,  or 
crude,  flippant  ones  of  a  Sunday,  that  they  may 
write  long  colnmns  in  some  uieMy  which  nobody 
reads.  It  Would  be  better  for  the  people,  did 
they  stipulate  that  their  minister  should  stick  to 
his  calling,  and  if  he  find  himself  oppressed  by 
superabundant  energy,  or  a  crowding  of  ideas, 
he  should  expend  them  in  training  the  youth  of 
the  congregation,  as  the  fine  old  clergy  did  in 
the  olden  time.  We  believe  the  people  have 
much  to  learn  in  this  way. 
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An  editor,  then,  holda  tLe  most  reepoasible 
poeition  of  any  man  in  the  country.  He  makes 
and  unmakes  at  bis  pleasure.  He  is  the  Presi¬ 
dent-maker,  and  the  originator  of  erery  ofllcial, 
from  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  down  to  the 
humblest  “justis  of  the  quorum.”  Often  the 
characters  of  half  the  community  are  at  his 
mercy.  The  delinquent  preacher,  the  unjust 
judge,  the  treacherous  physician,  the  fraudulent 
banker,  the  dishonest  merchant,  the  frail  woman, 
all  tremble  before  him.  He  holds  the  key, 
which,  if  he  dare  turn,  lets  in  the  hounds  of  the 
law,  or  the  barking  dogs  which  shall  arouse 
public  odium,  and  startle  the  multitude  to  exe¬ 
cration. 

Such  being  the  fact,  when  an  ignorant  or  ill- 
judging  man  assumes  the  profession,  be  may  do 
much — it  may  be,  incalculable  harm  ;  but  when 
a  bod  man  does  so,  be  spreads  a  moral  miasma 
about  him  which  is  fatal  to  all  that  is  wholesome 
within  the  sphere  of  bis  influence.  Seated  like 
a  bloated  spider  in  his  lair,  he  spreads  his  lures, 
and  when  some  poor,  weak  victim  is  caught  in 
the  snare,  he  is  as  remorseless  as  the  reptile  to 
which  we  have  likened  him.  It  is  not  the  mere 
\word8  of  a  man  that  corrupt — it  is  the  tone 
which  pervades  him ;  and  unless  a  man  or  a 
woman — for  we  have  some  hundred  women  edi¬ 
tors  in  the  country — have  a  nice  adjustment  to 
what  is  true  and  beautiful,  they  are  not  fit  to 
sit  in  the  chair  editorial,  and  unconsciously 
their  paper  lends  itself  to  what  is  mediocre,  if 
not  ignoble,  in  sentiment. 

Editors  are  the  great  compounders  of  public 
opinion,  and  to  them  many  errors  may  be  clearly 
traced.  They  often  mistake  their  oIBce,  and 
deal  in  the  most  atrocious  personalities,  whereas 
they  have  no  right  to  intermeddie  with  private 
character,  only  so  far  as  the  individual  has  put 
himself  clearly  out  of  the  pale  of  privacy  or 
sympathy,  by  the  commissiou  of  crimes.  If  a 
man  choose  to  assume  a  speciality,  in  any  de¬ 
partment,  the  editor  has  no  right  to  go  behind 
that  fact  for  the  expression  of  opinion.  He 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  person,  only  so  far 
as  he  does  well  or  ill  in  the  department  as¬ 
sumed.  Whether  the  individual  be  morally 
good  or  bod,  is  no  concern  of  his,  in  relation  to 
the  manifestation  such  may  make,  unless  the 
said  manifestation  be  in  itself  a  bad  thing.  If 
in  itself  demoralising,  he  should  say  it,  plainly 
and  manfully ;  and  the  editor  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  strictures  in  which  he  may  indulge 
give  the  key  at  once  to  bis  own  mental  and 
moral  proclivities,  and  his  influence  is  lasting  in 
proportion  to  his  capacity  and  integrity.  * 

As  critic,  the  editor’s  position  is  one  of  great 


importance  to  the  public,  and  he  has  no  right  to 
carry  his  private  animosities  into  the  field  of 
literatnre.  If  he  cannot  judge  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  art,  he  is  incompetent  to  his  position — 
if  he  be  without  that  nice  adjustment  of  percep¬ 
tion  and  judgment,  meliorated  by  a  sympathetic 
heart,  he  will  miss  the  best  opportunities  of  giv¬ 
ing  tone  to  literary  opinion.  The  miserable 
practice  of  indiscriminate  puffing,  so  prevalent 
in  the  country,  is  as  much  to  be  deprecated  as 
the  cut-and-thrust  system  so  much  in  vogue  by 
some  of  our  critics,  who  should,  and  do  know 
that  they  arc  abusing  the  public  mind. 

We  believe  an  editor  should  read  and  under¬ 
stand  the  elements  of  thought  among  us,  and  be 
like  him  who  stands  winnowing  grain,  scattering 
the  chaff  to  the  four  winds,  while  the  wholesome 
fruitage  is  carefully  husbanded.  The  opinions 
of  writers,  of  artists,  of  preachers,  are  open  to 
his  judgment,  for  while  personalities  are  to  be 
avoided,  the  opinions  of  any  and  every  class  of 
persons  made  public,  are  the  lawful  property  of 
that  public,  to  discuss  and  examine  in  all  their 
bearings,  that  it  may  know  whether  their  influ¬ 
ence  be  salutary  or  pernicious  upon  the  mind. 
From  this  stand-point,  we  feel  at  liberty  to  sx>eak 
with  candor  and  freedom  of  the  opinions  of  our 
cotemporaries,  and  thus  it  is  that  we  hope 
“  Emerson  ”  will  exert  a  salutary  influence  upon 
public  opinion. 

Who  are  ocr  Edccators  T — No  man  or  woman 
of  the  enlightened  portion  of  any  nation,  and 
no  one  gifted  by  nature  with  strong  sense, 
though  himself  denied  the  benefits  of  learning, 
will  for  a  moment  dispute  with  you  the  import¬ 
ance  of  education,  taken  in  its  technical  mean¬ 
ing,  as  one  stage  in  the  growth  of  young  minds 
toward  the  ripeness  of  skilled  and  experienced 
age.  Is  not  the  soul  of  infancy  on  “  unwritten 
tablet  T”  We  have  so  heard ;  and  we  cannot  ques¬ 
tion  the  dictum.  We  have  our  own  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  epithet  “  unwritten  ”  is,  in 
mature  life,  no  longer  applicable.  Contact  with 
toil  and  men,  and  tbat  severer  test,  contact  with 
ourselves,  the  hard  hand  of  necesnty,  the  ever¬ 
present  voice  of  society,  the  open  page  of  na¬ 
ture,  perhaps  the  blandishments  of  literature,  or 
the  solid  delights  of  knowledge — all  these  crowd 
at  the  open  window  of  the  expanding  mind,  and 
dart  inward  their  subtle  rays;  and  what  pic¬ 
tures  do  they  not  bum  in  upon  the  sensitive 
curtains  of  that  mysterious,  darkened  chamber ! 

All  are  educated  in  some  way.  But  the  tech¬ 
nical  education  Is  to  be  the  seeding  of  wheat  in¬ 
stead  of  tares.  It  promises  so  much,  and  we  ex¬ 
pect  much  of,  it.  It  is  to  fit  the  prattling  boy. 
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na  he  hardens  in  life’s  expericnoo  into  the  rug¬ 
ged  earnestness  of  manhood,  to  enact  his  part 
with  honor,  and  enable  him  to  throw  some 
weight  into  the  scale  of  justice,  good  order,  and 
progress.  It  is  to  contribute  in  him  another 
step  toward  the  enlargement  and  amelioration  of 
the  ebometer  of  his  species.  It  is  to  replace 
the  simple  frivolity  of  the  girl  with  the  intelli¬ 
gent,  well-poised  discretion  of  the  woman.  It 
is  to  furnish  the  worker,  the  thinker,  the  leader 
in  commerce,  art  or  invention,  the  statesman, 
and,  in  turn,  the  teacher  of  a  new  generation, 
with  their  several  charts  and  implements.  It 
points  their  way ;  at  least,  it  aims  to  do  so ;  and, 
whether  by  extending  or  contracting,  it,  more 
than  most  other  influences,  sets  limits  to  their 
career.  Whether  through  schools  or  self-in¬ 
struction,  its  importance  is  attested  by  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  the  eflbrts  made  for  its  accomplish¬ 
ment,  and  the  large  amount  of  the  time,  care, 
and  cash  of  human  beings  which  it  demands 
and  swallows.  It  professes  to  be  the  guiding- 
hand  charged  to  lead  man  to  an  estate  wherein 
he  shall  be  “  but  little  lower  than  the  angela” 

Is  not  education,  rightly  understood,  all  of 
this?  If  it  is  not,  should  it  not  be?  It  is  not 
enough  to  reply  that  the  routine  of  the  schools 
dwarfs  originality,  although  it  does  sa  Men, 
as  a  race,  have  far  higher  need  of  a  rounded 
and  methodized  completeness  than  of  a  salient 
originality;  even  though,  for  those  who  have 
most  of  this  latter,  it  is  the  better  possession. 
Nor  is  it  enough  to  reply  that  the  true  eduesr 
tion  is  that  in  which  one  awakened  and  ener¬ 
getic  mind  is  both  learner  and  instructor ;  al¬ 
though  this,  also,  is  true.  The  work  is  stili  an 
informing  of  ignorance,  otherwise  in  danger  of 
being  profound,  and  an  ordering  and  subjection 
to  control  of  weaknesses  and  waywardness,  other¬ 
wise  in  danger  of  annulling  all  manhood. 

For  are  we  not  told  that  education  is  deed- 
o/mient— the  unfolding,  and  harmonizing,  and 
strengthening  of  the  whole  being,  physical  and 
moral,  as  well  os  intellectual?  Every  peda-. 
goguc  will  tell  you  this — has,  indeed,  often  said 
this — for  it  has  unwittingly  become  a  staple 
thought  with  all  pedagogues,  from  the  master 
in  the  college  to  the  humblest  subaltern  who 
“  boards  around  ”  his  district,  sleeping  in  primi¬ 
tive  garrets,  and  finding  solace  in  his  basket  of 
fried  cakes  and  pickled  cucumbers.  And  the 
worst  is  they  do  not  one  of  them  suspect  that 
this  captivating  truism  should  be  no  more  ut¬ 
tered— /rst,  because  it  is  threadbare  already; 
and  ttcondly,  because  it  is  dishonored  by  never 
being  put  in  practice.  The  very  boys  will  re¬ 
peat  this  pretty  conceit;  but  the  boys,  of  all 


persons,  ought  to  know  that  it  is  a  “  will-o’-the- 
wisp,”  and  an  India-rubber  logpc,  that  stretches 
and  contracts  again,  to  suit  the  user.  We  do 
not  say  that  education  should  itol  be  this  univer¬ 
sal  development.  Most  truly  it  should  be.  It 
should  instruct  every  muscle  of  the  youthful 
body,  and  lay  tasks  on  it,  too  ;  it  should  teach 
will  and  passion  to  play  in  harmony  with  those 
faithful  workers,  the  digestive,  secreting,  circu¬ 
latory,  and  breathing  organs  that  perform  con¬ 
stantly  for  the  Bustentation  of  the  mind  the 
most  needful  oflSces ;  it  diould  educate  his  love, 
and  hope,  and  justice,  and  cunning,  and  fidelity, 
and  worship — for  man  is  many  in  one — his 
senses  and  observing  powers,  his  imagination 
and  reason. 

Toward  accomplishing  all  this,  we  hear,  in¬ 
deed,  of  some  partial  efibrts — some  distant  ap¬ 
proaches.  We  rejoice  over  so  much.  But  our 
complaint  is  that  we  were  but  lately  well  nigh 
persuaded  to  believe  that  this  needful  step  had 
been,  or  surely  was  just  to  be,  taken.  We  were 
Ciyoled  into  the  belief  that  deedopmeni  tf  Vu 
whole  man  ” — so  the  phrase  runs — was  now  fairly 
on  the  eve  of  inauguration.  Show  us  the  school 
in  which  this  is  done  1  Name  the  teacher  so  far 
released  firom  the  shackles  of  public  opinion,  of 
bis  own  sluggidmess  and  “fogyism,”  of  real 
ignorance  and  indifierence  as  to  the  actual  con¬ 
ditions  determining  the  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  well-being  of  bis  pupils,  as  to  arise 
from  a  tussle  with  “  imaginary  quantities  ”  and 
“  absolute  roots,”  and  go  out  to  a  tussle  with 
their  brawn  and  sinew,  directing  them  mean¬ 
time  how  far  and  in  what  way  to  exert  their 
strength,  and  when  to  desist,  in  order  to  reach 
and  not  overpass  the  highest  mark  of  manli¬ 
ness  1  Ob,  Utopia  I  do  not  “honored  precep¬ 
tors  ”  still  sit  cuddling  their  weaknesses,  while 
“promising  pupils”  go  sauntering  into  their 
graves  with  the  ever-repeated  too  IdtU  and  too 
muck  of  unenlightened  appetite,  indolence  and 
passion  ?  And  when  shall  a  change  come  ? 

We  have  had  eulogies  in  plenty  on  our  school 
system,  its  officiators,  and  all  its  appurtenances. 
We  have  been  told  of  the  grand  destiny  of  our 
great  Republic  ;  and  of  the  admirably  made-up 
citizens,  inpotie,  that  stood  waiting  to  step  into 
its  high  places  and  its  fat  offices.  We  have  been 
pointed  to  the  triumphs  of  art  and  intelligence ; 
and  the  last  cadenza  in  the  pean  always  fell 
gracefully  on  the  brow  of  Uie  genius  of  -our 
common  schools.  To  be  sure,  we  have  left  off 
the  nomadic  life  of  our  ancestors,  and  no  longer, 
as  a  rule,  drive  our  women,  like  them,  to  the 
field.  To  be  sure,  we  are  not  Tartars  nor  Tim- 
boos ;  but  is  there  not  something  more  ?  Do 
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none  of  our  young  men  and  maidens  go  out  from 
the  very  rose-blush  of  existence  into  the  still 
grave  T  Do  so  few  of  the  living  foolLdtly  prefer 
vice  to  virtue,  dishonesty  to  staoneh  integrity, 
the  bankruptcy  of  their  own  purity  and  power 
to  an  unsullied  nsinie  and  a  noUe  success,  that 
it  is  no  longer  worth  our  while  to  seek  after 
higher  steps  in  the  problem  of  youthful  training 
and  development  t  If  we  have  been  dreaming, 
let  us  awake  and  look  at  a  few  realities. 

We  need  not  name  again  the  unfortunate 
teacher  in  this  city  whose  rash  good  intentions 
opened  the  way  for  a  series  of  developments 
that  might  well  startle  our  eulogists  from  their 
propriety.  That  namt  is  no  longer  proper,  but 
a  common  noun — the  title  0/  a  class,  it  seems,  but 
too  largely  represented  among  na  In  a  fortu¬ 
nate  hour — fortunate  in  the  end  for  our  school 
system,  we  mean — a  blundering  letter  to  the 
New  York  Tribune,  and  a  savage  editorial  re¬ 
tort,  tore  aside  the  vail,  and  scores  of  snug  in¬ 
competents  stood,  as  they  did  not  count  on 
being,  exposed.  The  country  was  aroused  ;  and, 
for  a  part,  at  least,  it  bos  answered  the  ques¬ 
tion,  Who  are  our  educators! 

We  have  suddenly  learned,  what  we  ought  to 
have  known  before,  if  we  had  but  remembered 
bow  among  us  nepotism  lords  it  over  fitness, 
and  how  the  quality  of  all  our  purchases  is  reg¬ 
ulated  by  the  price  we  are  willing  to  pay — that 
scores  of  our  teachers,  in  schools,  low,  high,  and 
higbeet,  arc  ignorant  of  the  commonest  degree  of 
accurate  acquaintance  with  their  mother  tongue, 
ore  unskilled  and  boorish,  and  in  the  most  char¬ 
itable  view,  wholly  incompetent  and  grossly 
unfit  to  stand  in  the  places  into  which  they 
have  smuggled  themselvea  Nay,  we  learn  of 
some  who  enter  their  schools  drunken  and  offen¬ 
sive.  School  officers  in  this  city  are  found  to 
carry  this  peculiar  class  of  qualifications  a  point 
further.  They  repay  the  distinguished  generos¬ 
ity  of  the  artists,  Thalbcrg  and  D’Angri,  with  a 
presentation  ceremony  interladen  with  hic¬ 
coughs,  bombast,  and  stupid  leers.  The  picture 
is  humiliating.  But  the  committee  of  teachers 
crown  the  scene  by  substituting  for  a  chaste  and 
heartfelt  expression  of  thanks,  a  sophomoric  dis¬ 
play  of  vapid  rhetoric  and  spoiled  theology. 

It  even  comss  out  that  the  commonest  ele¬ 
ments  of  genteel  culture  are  in  decay  among  na 
There  are  fewer  gentlemen,  busineai  men,  cot^ 
respondents  of  all  kinds,  who  write  well-spelled, 
fairly-constmctod,  and  properly-punctuated  epis¬ 
tles,  than  formerly.  Collegiate  professors  in¬ 
dite  awkward  botches,  aa-“  courtuou*  ”-ly  styling 
themselves  **  professors,”  and  bewailing  their 
*•  taHery."  Government  officials  everywhere 


among  us  suffer  under  like  inconveniences ;  but 
many  of  these  think  their  syntactical  trespasMs 
venial — they  have  been  so  absorbed  in  active 
pursuits  (of  QceemmiPt  pap  t),  that  they  hash 
had  no  time  since  they  arrived  at  manhood 
for  self-cultivation ;  thus  tacitly  admitting  that 
the  boy’s  schooling  is  not  expected  to  accom- 
plidi  what  it  pretends  to.  And  it  does  not  ; 
the  proofs  throng  on  ns  on  every  hand.  Even  well- 
meaning  men  actually  came  forward  lately  and 
palliated  the  blunders  in  spelling  and  grammat¬ 
ical  construction  of  the  firet  teacher  in  one  (f  the 
hiyheel  indituiioni  qf  the  greaUel  eitg  in  out  country  / 
They  said  his  letter  was  written  “  in  haste 
it  was  “  respectful,”  even  if  misspelled  ;  and  a 
“  revision  ”  would  probably  have  called  the 
writer’s  attention  to  its  errors  1  We  take  the 
position,  simply,  that  no  man  who  needa  to  recite 
the  orthography  or  obvious  syntactical  relations 
even  of  what  he  writes  in  haste  and  under  the 
pressure  of  circumstances,  was  ever  fit  to  have 
reached  so  high  a  position.  The  unfitness  that 
can  indite  such  blunders  is  radkal,  and  no  acci¬ 
dental  or  temporary  haze  of  the  Judgment ;  and 
this  fact  forms  the  real  condemnation  of  the 
party  in  question.  One  generous  soul  even  de¬ 
fends  this  delinquent  on  the  score  of  his  “  having 
been  so  long  a  teacher  I”  So  might  a  case- 
hardened  rogue  excuse  his  peccadilloes  by  plead¬ 
ing  that  be  had  so  long  been  dependent  on  his 
peculiar  line  of  business  for  a  livelihood. 

One  fact  more  :  our  colleges  arc  founded  and 
sustained  at  an  immense  outlay  of  time,  labor, 
and  money  ;  they  are  upheld  in  many  coses  by 
liberal  endowments,  or  by  freqncnt  donations ; 
they  are  provided  with  libraries,  cabinets,  appa¬ 
ratus  ;  they  are  stocked  with  instructors,  of 
whom,  if  some  are  bogglers,  others  arc  among 
the  first  literary  and  scientific  names  in  onr 
country.  What,  now,  is  the  fruit  of  this  great 
outlay  T  Why,  that  five-eixtht  of  all  the  present 
attendants  on  these  scats  of  learning  look  upon 
college  lifb  chiefly  in  the  light  of  a  “jolly  good 
time,”  had  at  the  expense  of  somebody  other 
than  themselves — that  they  smoke,  drink,  ride, 
and  trust  to  the  luck  of  impudence,  and  the  aid 
of  a  “  pony  ”  to  get  safely  through  their  recita- 
I  tions,  and  for  their  degree  to  the  Influence  of 
I  their  house,  or  the  tacit  understanding  that  the 
!  payment  of  their  money  and  the  serving  of  their 
I  time  entitles  them  in  due  process  to  graduation. 

I  These  hopeful  scions  maoducate  peanuts  in  the 
classroom,  and  look  npon  the  “  common 
branches  ”  with  hearty  contempt  But  question 
them,  and  you  find  that  while  they  have  not  the 
most  distant  conception  of  the  coarse  of  study 
and  thought  that  marks  a  high  intellectual  ca> 
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reer,  th«j  are  eqaallj  fuiltleai  of  an  acquaint-  i  Dante  looka  forth  aadlj  from  the  agea — why 
ance  with  the  spelling  or  construction  of  their  !  dionld  we  blow  onr  penny  trumpets,  and  thns 
own  language,  the  indispensable  elementary  j  lose  the  august  sounding  of  great  anthemsT 
truths  of  science,  or  with  history,  polity,  or  let-  j  Ticknor  &  Fields  publidi  the  poems  of  Rosa 
ters  of  their  own  or  preceding  times.  “  I  do- :  Johnson.  They  are  the  effninons  of  a  pure, 
olare,”  said  a  smooth-cheeked  junior,  of  nine- '  beantifhl  nature — tender  utterances  of  maternal 
teen,  in  onr  hearing  the  other  day,  it  makes  |  love,  intimations  of  deep  yeamingness,  snch  as 
little  diflfercnce  whether  the  fellows  study  or  |  will  visit  the  finite  reaching  for  the  infinite — a 
not ;  they  all  seem  to  graduate.”  He  had  him- 1  straggle,  a  pang,  a  pervading  sense  of  some- 
self  prepared  for  college  in  two  years,  and  then  thing  incomplete,  each  as  all  women  feel,  more 
entered  two  years  m  adoanes  /  or  less,  whose  souls  are  enlarged  j  but  die  brings 

Thus  we  have  pointed  to  some  of  the  evils  of !  no  oracle,  nothing  that  will  make  her  name  an 
our  existing  schools  and  scholastic  methods,  aspiration.  We  wish  it  were  otherwise,  for  we 
They  are  no  light  matters ;  but  deserving  of  re-  wait  and  listen,  and,  long,  even  with  a  sickness 
fiection  and  action.  If  we  speak  of  eaases  or  at  the  heart,  for  the  clear,  melodious  voice  of 
remedies,  it  must  be  at  a  future  time.  woman,  heard  sounding  sweet  as  a  silver  lute, 

— - -  adown  the  steeps  of  time.  God  grant  we  may 

Book-MaU2)0.— As  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  hear  it  audibly,  as  we  do  not  fail  to  hear  it  by 
the  few  books  upon  our  table,  we  are  forcibly  the  mental  sense  I 

reminded  of  a  remark  mode  once  by  Dr.  Chan-  The  volume  of  poems  before  us  is  embellished 
ning,  in  relation  to  a  volume  of  poems  of  a  cer-  with  a  portrait  of  the  author — a  tender,  sad 
tain  author,  who  shall  be  nameless — “  Poor  but  face,  full  of  loveliness,  lowing  the  woman  to 
pious.”  be  in  herself  a  finer  poem  than  any  which  words 

Truly,  we  have  fallen  into  the  very  lees  of  will  express, 
literature  ;  in  these  times  of  monetary  depres-  Sheldon  k  Blakeman  publish  the  Sermons  of 
sion,  the  publishers  are  doing  little  or  nothing,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spurgeon,  who  at  the  present  time 
They  bring  out,  now  and  then,  a  work,  In  miti-  is  electrifying  the  people  of  England,  in  quite  a 
gation  of  our  intellectual  famine,  which  they  arc  new  and  refreshing  manner.  He  is  evidently  a 
sure  would  not  sell  at  any  other  time— upon  the  man  of  the  right  stamp,  earnest,  sincere  and 
principle  that  “  to  the  hungry  soul  every  bitter  pious— a  man  who  believes  in  God,  in  Christ, 
thing  is  sweet.”  We  have  several  volumes  of  and  in  himself,  which  is  our  map  for  a  man  to 
poems  upon  our  table,  in  which  the  authors  re-  believe  in — most  especially  the  latter,  for  unless 
mind  us  of  young  deer  whose  horns  are  tenderly  a  man  have  faith  in  himself,  and  in  his  mission, 
budding.  Whether  any  thing  will  come  of  them,  nobody  else  will.  As  a  consequense,  Spurgeon 
time  will  determine ;  and  far  bo  it  from  us  to  appeals  to  his  hearers  in  a  straightforward  man- 
launch  the  hunter’s  (critic’s)  shaft  which  shall  ner.  Believing  them  to  be  threatened  with 
nip  the  hopes  of  promise.  eternal  damnation,  he  does  not  pelt  them  with 

Our  writers  of  poetry  are  far  too  facile ;  they  rose  leaves ;  on  the  contrary,  he  sometimes  rises 
mistake  sentimentality  for  ideas,  and  a  fluidnees  to  the  dignity  of  poetic  inspiration,  and  thun- 
of  language,  very  sweet  in  itself,  for  poetry,  and  ders  his  appeals  after  the  manner  of  a  Wesley  or 
a  narrative  of  events,  for  the  delineation  of  pas-  a  Whitfield.  Egotistic  he  is,  illogical  it  may  be, 
sions.  A  poet  is  the  crystalization  of  the  ages ;  declamatory  even  upon  the  verge  of  bombast ; 
he  is  the  diamond  among  gems — the  peart  amid  and  yet  there  is  a  spirit  and  a  power  in  these 
sea-shells — the  amber  from  the  secret  caves  of  sayings  of  his  which  the  people  will  feel  and 
the  ocean — Hesperus  amid  the  congregated  stara  acknowledge,  and  which  Is  better  than  a  thou- 
To  write  verses  is  not  to  write  poetry,  any  more  sand  finespun  sermons  addressed  to  a  sleepy 
than  to  speak  English  is  to  understand  its  elab-  audience  lolling  upon  velvet.  r 

orate  subtleties —  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  not  failed  to  provoke  the 

'‘ThamllofEnslUhBndeBlad.”  ire  of  smooth-spoken  divines — even  the  prince- 

It  is  a  glad,  fearful  thing  to  be  a  poet,  and  ly  Kingsley  cannot  refrain  a  shaft ;  but  if  a 
before  such  the  head  should  be  uncovered  sooner  man  does  a  good  work  in  the  world,  he  must 
than  before  kinga  Michael  Angelo  was  a  poet  expect  to  wear  the  crown  of  the  martyr,  or  he 
in  marble,  and  color,  and  in  words,  for  he  is  no  worker  in  the  Lord’s  vineyard ;  but  so 
wrought  at  the  material  till  the  adamantine  long  as  the  tide  of  public  corruption  is  staid  by 
rocks  were  plastic  as  wax  under  the  spell  of  tiie  his  means,  if  he  be  an  honest,  earnest  man,  he 
mighty  soul  which  breathed  into  them  the  breath  will  not  feel  the  pangs  of  his  martyrdom, 
of  life.  Miltoa  and  Shakeqteare  have  written ;  The  introduction  by  the  author  to  the  Ameri- 
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can  public  is  not  a  little  curious,  so  j 

docs  it  show  the  quality  of  the  man.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  well  said,  and  is  timely,  also.  It  is 
addressed  to  the  “  Brethren  in  the  land  of  the 
West 

“  May  the  old  faith  of  the  men  from  whose 
loins  ye  sprang  be  ercr  nourished  among  you. 
Ye  are  unfettered ;  no  State  Church  spreads  its 
upas  shade  orcr  your  churches,  and  no  rever¬ 
ence  for  antiquated  errors  checks  your  progresa 
Let  a  brother  beseech  you  to  maintain  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,  whole  and  inviola¬ 
ble.” 


Rosa  Bonuecr. — A  picture  designed  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  Horse  Fair,  by  this  artist,  so  truly 
remarkable  in  the  field  she  has  assumed,  is  now 
on  exhibition  at  the  rooms  of  ^lessrs.  Williams 
&  Stevena  Rosa  Bonheur  is  to  the  domestic 
animal  what  Landseer  is  to  the  hound  and  stag. 
Each  leaves  all  competition  out  of  the  question. 
A  whole  tragedy  underlies  one  of  the  pictures 
of  Landseer,  and  we  suspect  something  like  a 
comedy  is  hidden  under  the  Horse  Fair  of 
Rosa  Bonheur.  We  advise  artists  to  go  and 
learn  of  this  woman  rare  lessons  in  foreshort¬ 
ening  and  g^rooping.  Every  horse  is  alive  with 
action.  The  dork  bay  upon  the  left  comes  down 
upon  you  with  a  solid  poise  and  handsome  trot, 
os  if  he  had  red  blood  in  his  veins.  Heads  of 
horses  are  in  the  back  ground,  each  one  as  dis¬ 
tinctive  as  human  portraits.  One  could  tell  the 
qualities  of  every  horse  in  the  picture,  from  the 
keen  black  bead  in  the  distance  which  is  very 
likely  to  throw  his  rider,  down  to  the  demure 
little  sorrel  in  the  foreground,  which  hardly 
presumes  to  turn  up  the  white  of  its  eyes  at  the 
black  stallion  and  white  filly  so  prominent  in 
the  center.  There  is  life  and  action,  and  a  vein 
of  humor  not  to  be  mistaken,  in  the  picture. 
The  foreshortening  of  these  animals,  the  natural 
fiing  of  hoof  and  fiank  as  they  recede,  is  truly 
wonderful.  At  the  right  is  a  boy,  bareheaded 
and  shaggy,  mounted  upon  a  Rosinonte,  whose 
pitiful  shanks  would  excite  pity,  were  it  not  for 
the  rollicking  spirit  of  the  rider,  who  has  put 
the  beast  to  his  mettle. 

Look  at  the  grooms  of  this  picture,  and  it  is 
evident  she  is  at  home  in  other  departments,  for 
the  figures  are  such  as  we  have  all  scc»  a  thou¬ 
sand  times,  and  most  of  ns  have  slipped  a  shil¬ 
ling  into  their  hands  for  holding  horses.  Over 
all  is  a  warm,  cheery  atmosphere,  which  show¬ 
ers  sunlight  upon  the  dusty  way,  and  lights  up 
now  a  bit  of  crimson  boosing,  now  a  pnrplc  rib¬ 
bon,  anon  a  blue  jacket  or  jaunty  tassel,  in  a 
truly  artistic  manner. 


We  are  told  that  Rosa  Bonheur  is  a  small, 
elegant  woman,  and  the  friend  of  Landseer. 
She  is  devoted  to  her  art,  and  handles  her  sub¬ 
jects  with  a  forco  and  boldness  unrivaled  even 
in  the  other  sex.  The  exhibition  of  her  picture 
is  opportune  at  this  time,  when  an  enthusiasm 
for  art  is  beginning  to  manifest  itself  by  the 
women  of  our  country.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
no  obstacles  will  be  thrown  in  their  way,  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  studies.  We  have  been  told 
that  some  of  the  younger  artists  have  shown  a 
want  of  liberality  in  regard  to  the  admisrion  of 
women  to  the  honors  and  privileges  of  inetitu- 
tions  designed  to  aid  artists — a  term  including 
both  sexes.  We  regret  that  this  should  be  the 
cose,  for  we  had  hoped  that,  as  a  people,  we 
were  emerging  from  this  crudeness  and  barbar¬ 
ism.  We  bad  hoped  that  genius  would  be  hon¬ 
ored  as  God’s  commission  to  work,  and  that 
gentle  courtesy,  if  not  manly  recognition,  would 
be  extended  to  its  aid. 


Hint  fob  a  Bishop. — At  the  recent  Episcopal 
Convention  held  in  this  city.  Bishop  Potter,  in 
the  course  of  his  annual  address,  urged  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  “ragged  schools,”  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  that  the  extreme  poor  children 
might  be  cleansed  from  their  filth,  and  looked 
after  a  little  more ;  for  if  sent  to  public  schools, 
they  would  see  the  world  above  them  shrink 
from  them,  and  they  in  turn  would  shrink  back 
into  themselves,  and  keep  from  tho.se  who 
shunned  them  because  of  their  filth  and  wretch¬ 
edness.  No  one  will  doubt  the  goodness  of  in¬ 
tent  which  underlies  the  suggestion,  but  we 
have  had  much  opportunity  to  know  the  work¬ 
ing  of  this  system  of  “ragged  schools,”  and 
very  much  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  institution 
in  a  country  like  ours.  The  Episcopal  Church, 
it  is  true,  by  its  benefactions  trains  up  a  class  of 
young  churchmen,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Roman  Catholic,  by  its  own  msclusive  system  of 
education,  keeps  fast  hold  of  her  own  neophytes ; 
but,  in  the  view  of  a  broader  democracy,  we 
apprehend  that  both  modes  are  pernicious,  being 
calculated  to  breed  sectarianism  at  the  expense 
of  republicanism. 

These  children  of  the  “  ragged  schools  ”  are, 
wo  believe,  degraded  by  the  system  meant  to 
befriend  them.  No  child,  however  humble,  is 
demeaned  by  an  acceptance  of  the  ample  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  pnblic  made  for  the  edneation  of 
the  masses.  He  is  there  associated  with  his 
peers ;  his  dress  may  be  had,  bnt  he  does  not 
regard  it,  for  the  children  of  the  poor  are  tinged 
with  bnt  little  of  that  snobbishness  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  BO  prevalent  in  those  of  a  higher  rank,  in  a 
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pecuniary  point  of  view.  They  laugh  at  a  rent,  will  not  pretend  to  understand  them,  unlew  (ao- 
and  have  no  feeling  at  the  moet  “  shocking  bad  cording  to  the  opinion  of  some  philoeophera) 
hat,”  or  no  hat  at  all,  while  the  sense  of  equal-  we  may  believe  that  the  air  being  full  of  intel- 
i‘y.  the  unmistakable  progress  in  ideas,  is  a  ligences  and  spirits,  who,  foreseeing  future 
source  of  pride  with  them.  The  smartest  boys  events  and  commiserating  the  condition  of  man- 
and  the  most  effective  girls  are  those  Inred  at  our  kind,  give  them  warning  by  these  kind  of  in- 
common  schoola  timations,  that  they  may  the  more  timely  pro- 

Now,  if  these  excellent  men  and  women,  who  vide  and  defend  themselves  against  their  calam- 
are  emulous  to  do  a  good  work,  would  but  mod-  ities.  But  whatever  is  the  cause,  aperienee  at- 
ify  their  benefaction,  a  wholesome  benefit  might  sure*  tu  that  after  such  demonstrations  some 
result  thcrefirom.  Let  them,  as  now,  in  their  extraordinary  thing  or  other  does  constantly 
heavenly  charity  seek  out  these  poor  neglected  happen.” 

children  from  the  dens  and  cellars  in  which  The  work  from  which  we  make  the  above  ex- 
tliey  congregate,  and  having  cleansed  them  tract  was  published  in  1515.  Machiavel  is  prob- 
from  their  filth,”  and  clothed  them  in  decent  ably  less  generally  understood  than  any  writer 
garments,  place  them  in  the  public  schools  of  who  has  made  politics  or  the  science  of  human 
the  several  districts  to  which  they  belong,  government  a  study.  He  took  a  savage  pleas- 
There  they  would  be  faithfully  instructed,  and  nre  in  exhibiting  the  intrigues  of  tyrants  and 
run  no  risk  of  being  included  in  a  caste.  No  oppressors,  at  a  time  when  democratic  ideas 
degrading  epithet  would  designate  them.  They  could  only  be  indirectly  presented ;  hence  tbs 
would  be  simply  young  democrats,  making  their  pungency  of  his  sarcasm.  A  man  who  hs^  been 
way  up  the  difficult  steep  of  learning— not  subjected  by  a  suspicious  Government  to  the 
“  raggt^d  scholars,”  to  be  exhibited  in  proccs-  tortures  of  the  rack,  is  likely  to  learn  discretion 
sions,  and  pointed  out  as  marvels  of  redemption,  in  the  use  of  words.  Machiavel  had  a  grim  way 
It  is  true,  these  good  people  would  lose  the  op-  of  exhibiting  his  tyrannical  proclivities,  and^t 
portunity  of  an  interesting  show,  but  then  the  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  tendency  of  his  scope 
nature  of  the  child  would  be  more  reverently  of  thought.  In  religion,  men  are  fond  of  calling 
and  tenderly  recognised,  by  the  simple  process  him  a  scoffer,  because  he  said  “  he  would  rather 
which  we  suggest  go  to  hell  than  heaven,  because  of  the  better 

- »»  ■■  company  he  should  find  in  the  former.  For, 

Machiavel  and  Spikitcaijsm.— We  were  read-  whereas  in  Paradise  he  should  find  only  beggars, 
ing  an  old  copy  of  Machiavel  when  we  lighted  POor  “onks,  hermite  and  apostles,  in  the  infernal 
upon  bis  theory  of  spiritualism,  and  we  quote  it,  regions  he  should  live  with  popes  and  cardinals, 
not  that  it  is  new,  but  because  it  is  old,  and  kings  and  princes.” 

serves  to  show  how  far  gone  our  people  must  - - 

have  been  in  skepticism  when  the  modern  school  The  Imp  op  the  Office. — The  Greeks  gave 
arose.  By  the  way,  our  copy  of  Machiavel  is  in  us  the  winged  Mercury  as  the  patron  of  lettem 
excellent  preservation,  the  type  handsome,  and  and  the  dispenser  of  eloquence ;  but  that  was  in 
the  style  of  the  book  by  no  means  unhandsome,  the  days  when  he  who  embodied  beautiful  or 
although  printed  in  1675,  a  hundred  years  before  significant  ideas  went  out  in  the  highways,  and 
our  Revolution  :  by  the  Hybla  of  his  tongue  induced  the  people 

“  How  it  comes  about  I  know  not,  but  by  an-  to  listen.  That  was  in  the  palmy  days  of  poetry 
cient  and  modern  example  it  is  evident  that  no  and  rhetoric,  when  the  touch  of  the  lute  called 
great  accident  befalls  a  city  or  province,  but  it  up  the  responsive  nerve,  and  the  flow  of  the 
is  presaged  by  divination,  or  prodigy,  or  astrol-  human  voice  was  more  potent  than  the  sword  of 
ogy,  or  some  way  or  other ;  and,  that  I  may  not  the  soldier.  Then  men  had  not  been  demoral- 
go  far  for  my  proof,  every  one  knows  what  was  ized  by  hurdy-gurdies  and  printer’s  ink. 
foretold  by  Friar  Glralomo  Savonarola  before  The  winged  Mercury,  lithe,  beautiful,  and  in- 
the  expedition  of  Charles  VHI  into  Italy  ;  be-  stinct  with  intelligence,  contrasts  strangely  with 
sides  which,  it  was  reported  all  over  Tuscany,  the  little,  misshapen,  black  imp  which,  fhim  the 
that  there  were  armed  men  seen  fighting  in  the  days  of  Faust,  has  been  installed  over  modem 
air  over  the  town  of  Arezzo,  and  that  the  clash-  letters,  under  the  name  of  “  printer’s  devil  ” — 
ing  of  their  arms  in  the  conflict  was  heard  by  one  of  the  most  tricksy,  maliqioua,  and  incorri- 
the  people.  gible  of  sprites,  who  delights  in  turning  ideas 

“  How  these  things  could  be,  is  to  be  dis-  topsy-turvy,  and  making  editors  say  what  they 
coursed  by  persons  well  veiaed  in  causes  of  nat-  never  dreamed  of  saying,  and  holding  back  the 
ural  and  supernatural  events ;  for  my  part,  I  very  pith  of  what  they  had  designed  to  say. 
Vou  V— 35. 
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lie  nips  eloquence  in  the  bud,  travesties  pathos, 
and  turns  a  joke  into  such  melancholy  as  would 
do  the  heart  of  Jaques  good,  who  could 
“Sock  meUnchoI/  out  of  a  tong,  tt  a  weaiel  ineki 

eggs-” 

In  saying  these  things  of  the  imp  of  the  print¬ 
ing  oflSce,  we  must  confess  somewhat  We  are 
vulnerable,  to  our  shame  be  it  said,  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  chirograpby.  The  masters  of  the  art 
would  look  at  our  hieroglyphics  with  consterna¬ 
tion.  We  blush  to  our  fingers’  ends,  as  we 
glance  up  the  page  at  the  signs  of  our  ideas, 
which  have  nothing  to  redeem  them  but  a 
certain  straightness  of  line,  which  could  do  no 
less  than  follow  our  integrity  of  purpose. 

We  can  easily  imagine  how  the  grotesque  imp 
would  distort  himself  into  all  possible  shapes,  in 
trying  to  decipher  our  meaning,  and  we  could 
fin'd  it  in  our  heart  to  pardon  even  his  malice, 
under  the  provocation  we  give  him.  But,  when 
we  had  designed  to  make,  as  in  our  last  number, 
a  quotation  from  the  Bard  of  Avon,  as  clear  and 
palpable  as  the  nose  upon  one’s  face,  which  ran 
in  this  wise,  and  which  we  had  thought  to  ren- 
^r  plain  by  a  most  careful  rounding  of  o’s  and 
critical  crook  of  b’s — 

“  Who’s  bom  that  da; 

When  I  forget  to  send  to  Antony, 

Shall  die  a  beggar.  Ink  and  paper,  Giarmion,” 

judge,  then,  of  our  horror  to  find  the  passage  in 
this  wise,  for  our  hundred  thousand  readers  to 
open  their  optics  wonderingly  upon : 

“  WKadc  Mm  that  day 
Which  I  forget  to  send  to  Antony, 

Shall  die  a  beggar.  Ink  and  paper,  Claritsa.” 

We  saw  at  once  the  imp  of  the  office  whisking 
and  careering  from  fioor  to  rafter,  after  concoct¬ 
ing  that  precious  piece  of  mischief. 

Then,  again,  we  wished  to  say,  simply  enough, 
that  Pegasus  is  the  worst  horse  in  the  team,  be¬ 
cause,  of  course,  he  is  not  designed  to  drag  and 
moil  in  the  furrow,  being  winged  like  the  im¬ 
mortals  ;  and  the  imp  made  us  say  the  worst 
“  dog,”  instead  of  the  beast  we  designed.  The 
sin  of  calling  ereamrlaid  paper,  “crown-laid,” 
and  a  few  atrocities  of  the  same  kind,  are  quite 
venal,  after  what  we  have  cited. 


A  Fmi  SENTnocNT. — Gnrowski,  in  his  recent 
work,  “  America  and  Europe,”  utters  some  pas- 
nges  worthy  of  a  poet  In  a  chapter  in  which 
be  defends  democracies  from  the  charges  brought 
against  them  b^  monarchists  and  aristocrats, 
who  are  the  natu^  foes  of  democracy,  he  makes 
the  following  just  remark : 

“Democracies  once  in  normal  political  mo- 
Moo — that  is,  when  no  violent,  tratcherons  im¬ 


pediments  are  thrown  in  their  way — are  neither 
vindictive  nor  aggressive,  but  elastic,  confiding, 
unsuspicious,  good-tempered ;  that  is  to  say, 
aiming  and  wishing  to  enjoy  life,  and  to  let 
others  do  likewise.  Democracies,  in  their  normal 
state,  are  the  everlasting  youth  of  humanity. 
Democracies  have  never,  not  on  a  single  occa¬ 
sion,  betrayed  a  country.  Aristocracies,  not 
democracies,  join  invaders  and  foreign  enemies. 
Aristocracies  create  anarchy,  and  bring  final 
destruction.  Not  the  plebeians,  but  the  patri¬ 
cians  of  Rome,  received  gold  from  Jugurtha ; 
and  so  it  has  always  been  in  history.” 

The  Bird  of  the  Wreck. — On  the  I2th  of 
September,  1857,  the  little  Norwegian  bark  El¬ 
len,  Captain  Johnson,  was  bufieting  the  storm 
and  stemming  the  waves  of  an  angry  sea,  be¬ 
tween  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  coast  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  when,  just  os  night  came  on,  a  strange 
bird  fiew  across  the  deck  and  brushed  against 
the  captain’s  face.  He  still  fiew  about  the  ves¬ 
sel,  and  three  times  came  in  contact  with  the 
captain’s  face  or  head.  The  captain,  as  most 
.sailors  are  prone  to  do,  considered  it  an  om«n, 
and  changed  the  course  of  his  vessel  ihrt*  point$- 

He  continued  on  his  new  course  till  about 
midnight,  when  he  suddenly  heard  human  voices 
from  the  dark  surges  of  the  ocean  crying  for 
help.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  the  floating  sur¬ 
vivors  of  four  or  five  hundred  persons  who,  four 
hours  before,  had  been  swept  from  the  decks  of 
the  steamer  Central  America  as  she  sunk  to 
“  the  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean.”  In¬ 
stantly,  Captain  Johnson  brought  his  vessel  to, 
and  with  energy,  caution,  and  admirable  seaman¬ 
ship,  backing  and  filling  through  the  remainder 
of  the  night,  guided  by  the  voices  of  the  sufier- 
ers,  for  he  could  not  see  them,  he  succeeded  in 
rescuing  about  fifty  from  their  watery  grave. 
Somehow  or  other  that  strange  bird  was  made 
the  means  of  saving  those  lives. 

To  Correspondents. — We  have  numerous  ap¬ 
plications  from  writers  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  for  employment  as  regular  or  occa¬ 
sional  contributors  to  the  pages  of  our  Maga¬ 
zine.  As  we  are  unable,  in  many  cases,  to  reply 
to  such  applications  individually,  we  wish  to 
say  here,  in  a  general  way,  that  such  corre¬ 
spondents  as  do  not  receive  a  reply  must  regard 
it  as  an  indication  that  from  some  cause  or 
other  we  are  unable  to  accede  to  their  wishea 
We  have  a  large  amount  on  hand  for  the  Maga¬ 
zine  ;  but  still  we  examine  all  matter  that  is 
sent  to  ns,  and  decide  upon  each  article  accord- 
to  its  own  merits. 
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Wk  have  wheeled  our  easy-cbair  to  the  win- ! 
dow,  and  now  let  ua  draw  aside  the  curtain  and 
look  out  upon  the  world.  The  day  is  very  fair, 
and  the  cool,  clear  air  of  October  sends  a  health¬ 
ful  glow  through  our  Sununer-heated  veins. 
The  sun  shines  brightly,  but  with  only  a  grate¬ 
ful  warmth — we  have  no  need  to  shrink  from 
its  whilom  scorching  rays  Our  bird  sings 
cheerily  from  his  pendant  cage  ;  and  the  little 
glimpses  of  immediate  nature  which  we  can 
catch  from  our  window  are  beautiful  and  full 
of  peace.  Above,  the  sky  is  clear  and  blue, 
and  we  see  nothing  but  hidden  revelations  and  i 
undiscovered  harmonies  in  its  translucent  deptha 
We  shut  our  ears  for  the  moment  to  the  surging 
waves  of  life  which  are  echoing  about  us,  and 
linger  with  burning  hearts  among  the  higher  in¬ 
fluences  which  only  luper-earthly  relations  can 
give  us.  Every  thing  in  Nature  is  full  of  har¬ 
mony,  and  only  when  contemplating  through 
her  the  great  works  of  Him  who  guideth  all 
things,  only  when  looking  at  them  with  thou*ght- 
ful  and  loving  eyes,  can  our  souls  be  in  perfect 
relations  with  themselves  and  with  the  great 
Unseen. 

The  great  tide  of  vehicles  pours  its  ceaseless 
current  by  our  window  —  the  roar  of  many 
wheels,  the  patter  of  many  feet,  the  hum  of 
many  voices,  and  the  clanking  of  many  an  iron- 
shod  hoof  upon  the  pavement,  all  come  booming 
to  our  ears  in  one  great,  combined  reverbera¬ 
tion,  like  the  dashing  of  the  surf  upon  the  shore. 

We  bend  our  eyes  upon  the  living  sea,  and 
our  heart  is  sorrowed  to  mark  the  anxious 
browa 

It  is  morning.  The  merchant  is  hurrying 
to  his  counting-house, — the  tradesman  to  his 
store, — the  clerk  to  his  desk, — the  artisan  to  his 
shop,  and  the  needlewoman  to  her  toiL  The 
steady  step  never  flags ;  but  we  can  see  the 
varied  emotions  which  fill  each  bosom  as  they 
hurry  past.  There  is  a  great  cry  that  seems  to 
echo  upon  the  air,  and  although  the  voices  are 
never  heard,  yet  every  one’s  ears  seem  deaf 
to  any  other  sound.  Panic — Panie — Panic  1 
Like  a  fearful  epidemic  it  is  sweeping  through 
the  land— from  North  to  South,  from  East  ^ 
West — through  every  State,  and  county,  and 
town — in  every  gilded  palace  and  simple  home ; 
perhaps — for  the  future  alone  can  tell — to  carry 
in  its  train  as  much  of  sorrow,  and  privation,  of 
misery  and  death,  as  have  followed  the  great 
scourges  of  God — as  men  have  called  the  chol¬ 
era,  the  yellow  fever,  and  the  plague. 


We  wish  that  we  possessed  some  great  power 
that  we  might  stop  every  living  soul  of  this 
God-favored  country  at  a  given  instant,  and  hid 
I  him  tom  and  face  this  dragon.  We  wish  that 
we  could  take  every  working  man  whom  daily 
toil  will  not  permit  to  study  these  questions  of 
finance  by  the  hand,  and  say,  “  Hy  friend,  the  bills 
which  you  hold  are  the  representative  value  of 
the  house  in  which  you  live,  of  the  railroad  on 
which  you  travel,  of  the  public  buildings  which 
adorn  your  city,  and  of  the  great  works  of  in¬ 
ternal  improvement  of  your  State  ;  they  are  good 
so  long  as  all  these  shall  stand  ;  they  are  equally 
as  good  as  the  purest  Califeraia  gold  so  long  as 
all  these  remain,  and  are  devoted  to  their  proper 
!  uses — so  long  as  they  are  entitled  to  the  credit 
which  they  deserve  ;  in  diort,  so  long  as  these  biUs 
are  retained  in  your  hands,  and  are  not  forced  baek 
at  an  urUimdy  hour  far  redemption^  We  wish  we 
could  say  to  the  capitalist,  “  Be  not  afraid ;  open 
your  strong  box,  and  make  a  manly  use  of  the 
‘talents’  which  fortune  hath  placed  in  your 
keeping.  Keep  open  the  doors  of  your  work¬ 
shops  ;  you  are  doing  a  great  injury  to  human¬ 
ity  when  you  close  them  ;  you  are  teaching  lar 
bor  to  look  with  jealous  and  malignant  eyes 
upon  capital,  when  you  should  encourage  labmr, 
for  it  is  that  which  gives  you  your  wealth.  Be 
liberal  and  indulgent  with  the  manufacturer,  the 
tradesman,  the  merchant,  the  publisher,  and  the 
carrier,  that  they,  in  their  turn,  may  be  liberal  and 
indulgent  with  the  countless  multitude  who  look 
up  to  them  for  their  duly  bread.”  We  wish  that 
we  could  say  to  the  oGBcers  of  the  great  banking 
institutions  of  this  country,  “  Take  warning  by 
what  you  see  now  going  on  about  you,  and  or¬ 
ganize  a  banking  ^stem  whose  waking  shall  be 
for  the  Union  what  the  ‘  Clearing-House  ’  is  to  the 
banks  of  New  York.  But,  now  that  the  storm  is 
upon  you,  better  that  you  saerifiee  one  half  of  yvsar 
capitals,  and  reduce  your  stock  accordingly,  if  it  be 
necessary  to  stop  this  panic,  then  to  allow  it  to  conUnus 
a  single  day  longer.  You  wait,  perhaps,  for  gold 
to  come  to  this  country  in  the  natural  equalizing 
of  exchanges — true,  it  will  come  ;  but  that  may 
be  too  late.  Gome  together  at  once,  gather  your 
securities — go  abroad  and  get  the  gold;  and,  if  it  is 
necessary,  bring  a  hundred  millions,  that  the 
people  may  see  for  once  that  bills  are  actually  gold.” 

We  wish  we  could  say  to  the  Government — 
say  to  our  fellow  men,  the  sons  of  toil,  th^  anx¬ 
ious  merchant,  the  troubled  artisan,  whom  we 
are  watching  from  our  window— /or  they  are  in 
fact  the  Gowmtnent— adopt  some  system  by  which 
the  gold  of  your  sub-treasuries  may  be  brought 
again  into  its  proper  channels  when  the  country 
needs  it — as  it  does  now. 
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/jid  we  wish  we  coul^  s&j  to  all  men,  whether 
rirh  or  poor — to  banker  and  capitalist,  to  mer¬ 
chant  and  manufacturers,  to  artisan  and  trades¬ 
man,  to  workman  and  employd,  be  patient  with 
one  another,  be  thoughtful  for  one  another,  and 
remember  that  no  one  is  sufficient  for  himself — 
that  in  the  great  bond  of  human  brotherhood 
there  is  no  difference ;  and  that  capital  is  value¬ 
less  without  labor,  and  labor  is  bootless  without 
reward.  We  should  remember,  too,  that  God 
has  greatly  prospered  us  as  a  country  and  as  a 
nation ;  that  our  crops  promise  to  be  more 
abundant  than  ever  before,  and  that  He  has 
withheld  nothing  from  us  which  was  necessary 
for  our  comfort  and  support ;  then  if  privation, 
and  hunger,  and  wretchedness  should  come  upon 
us ;  if  want  should  steal  through  our  cities  and 
stalk  with  gaunt  strides  through  our  populous 
manufacturing  towns,  we  should  have  no  one  to 
blame  but  ourselves;  and  we  cannot  say  that 
we  had  no  warning. 

Thus,  looking  from  our  window,  we  have  been 
thinking  upon  the  trying  times  through  which 
we  arc  passing.  *  Never  since  1837  has  there 
been  so  much  excitement,  and  apprehension,  and 
feverish  anxiety  running  through  every  finan¬ 
cial  vein  in  this  country.  And  yet  the  remedy 
is  very  simple,  and  all  would  be  well  could 
every  one  adopt  it  at  the  instant ;  it  lies  in  the 
plain,  hopeful,  and  soothing  word  “  confidence.” 

— But  we  must  look  beyond  even  this  great 
threatening  and  still  accumulating  cloud,  far 
out  into  the  world,  where  great  events  are  trans¬ 
piring.  A  month  has  gone  by  since  we  last 
wrote  our  window-side  refiections.  A  month 
made  up  of  fearful  records.  It  makes  our  heart 
grow  cold  with  Borrow  merely  to  recount  some 
few  of  the  sad  things  which  we  have  seen  since 
then.  The  night  of  the  12th  of  September, 
1857,  will  ever  be  remembered  as  witnessing  one 
of  the  most  terrible  disasters  upon  the  seas 
which  the  records  of  maritime  misfortunes  have  | 
hitherto  contained.  | 

On  the  8th  of  September,  the  United  States 
mail  steamer  Central  America,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Herndon,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  left  Havana,  bound  to  the  port  of  New 
York,  freighted  with  more  than  six  hundred 
souls,  some  merchandise,  and,  it  is  supposed, 
about  two  millions  of  dollars  in  gold.  Soon 
after  leaving  port  she  encountered  one  of  those 
fearful  hurricanes  for  which  our  Southern  coast 
has  long  been  noted,  and  sprung  a  leak,  which 
continued  to  gain  upon  her,  until  on  the  12th 
all  hope  of  saving  the  ship  was  abandoned. 

It  is  in  moments  of  peril  and  emergency  that 
the  true  sailor  stands  out  in  the  heroic  light  which. 


in  days  gone  by,  threw  a  halo  of  romance  about 
the  lives  of  those  “  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships,  and  do  business  upon  the  mighty  waters.” 
We  have  never  seen  more  noble  disinterested¬ 
ness,  cool  heroism,  calm  judgment,  and  untiring 
devotion  than  was  displayed  by  Captain  Hern¬ 
don  in  the  last  hours  of  his  command.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  doubtless  familiar  to  all  of  our 
readers,  and  it  is  needless  for  us  to  recapitulate 
them ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  resorting  to 
every  expedient  which  could  suggest  itself  to  a 
skillful  seaman,  he  gave  up  all  hopes  of  saving 
his  ship ;  and,  encountering  the  brig  Marine, 
which  had  fortunately  fallen  in  with  them,  he 
made  preparations  to  save  his  passengers.  He 
succeeded  in  launching  three  of  his  boats ;  and, 
placing  them  under  the  command  of  trusty 
officers,  he  commenced  transferring  the  women 
and  children  to  the  brig.  -Night  came  on  before 
the  task  was  fully  accomplished,  and  the  last 
boat  Which  boarded  the  brtg  brought  the  news 
of  the  foundering  of  the  steamer.  From  the 
crew  of  this  boat,  and  from  some  few  passengers 
who  were  picked  up  by  the  bark  Ellen,  the  full 
parKcuiars  were  obtained  of  the  last  fearful 
scene.  The  storm  was  raging  violently,  and  the 
Marine  had  drifted  a  long  way  to  leeward.  The 
last  boat  load  of  women  and  children  had  left 
the  steamer  with  instructions  to  the  captain  of 
the  brig  to  endeavor  to  work  up  to  windward 
nearer  to  the  Central  America  if  possible.  Night 
was  closing  in,  and  Captain  Herndon  stood  upon 
the  paddle-box — at  one  moment  encouraging  and 
aiding  his  crew  and  passengers  in  constructing 
rafts,  and  then  watching,  through  the  gathering 
gloom,  for  the  return  of  the  absent  boats.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  steamer,  which  had  all  this  time  been 
settling  more  and  more,  gave  a  heavy  roll  to 
leeward,  and  then  a  forward  plunge,  and  found¬ 
ered  with  “  near  five  hundred  souls.”  Many  of 
the  passengers  had  life-preservers,  and  fioated 
long  after  the  ship  went  down ;  and,  by  a  strange 
Providence — indeed,  the  most  miraculous  thing 
we  have  ever  heard  of  the  kind — the  bark  Helen 
sailed  through  this  living  sea,  and  Captain  John¬ 
son,  her  commander,  by  a  remarkable  display  of 
seamanship,  “  backed  and  filled  ”  his  vessel  in  a 
dark  night  through  their  midst ;  and,  gnided  by 
!  the  voices  of  the  drowning  men,  succeeded  in 
saving  about  forty  lives.  It  is  stated  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Herndon  was  seen  after  the  steamer  found¬ 
ered,  supported  bv  ,  life-preserver,  still  bearing 
himself  as  cheerfully  000  bravely  as  when  upon 
the  deck  of  his  shin ;  and  that,  enconntering  a 
gentleman  whom  le  knew,  he  took  off  his  watch 
and  gave  it  to  him,  with  the  request  that  he 
would  take  it  to  his  wife,  with  his  "  affectionate 
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remembraace  ” — saying  at  the  same  time,  that 
“  be  was  much  exhausted  by  long  watching  and 
exposure,  and  be  feared  that  nature  might  fail 
before  help  could  reach  them.”  He  has  never 
been  beard  from  since ;  and,  although  personally 
unknown  to  ns,  we  mourn  for  him  as  fora  great 
and  noble  friend.  The  magnetism  and  command¬ 
ing  qualities,  as  well  as  chivalrous  humanity  of 
his  nature,  can  best  be  known  from  the  fact  that 
nery  vxman  and  child  vxu  laved. 

Where  can  we  point  to  a  similar  instance? 
His  command  of  his  crew  under  such  trying  cir¬ 
cumstances  was  wonderful ;  and  all  the  men  on 
board  of  that  steamer,  whether  crew  or  passen¬ 
gers,  displayed  a  noble  disinterestedness  and  a 
manly  spirit  which  stamp  them  as  true  heroes  ; 
but  we,  from  our  window,  have  looked  deeply  and 
calmly  into  the  testimonies  of  that  last  hour, 
and  we  can  see  the  noble  Herndon,  self-reliant 
and  brave,  at  his  post  of  command,  guiding  and 
directing  those  five  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and 
awakening  in  them,  by  the  magnetic  force  of 
his  own  high  character,  the  chivalrous  determina¬ 
tion  which  made  them  cry,  as  with  one  voice, 
amid  the  storm,  and  with  the  steamer  sinking 
under  their  feet,  “  the  women  and  the  children 
fird.” 

We  see  sad  things  from  our  window  some¬ 
times  ;  but  from  them  we  learn  great  lessons  of 
humanity,  and  we  trust  that  all  who  look  with 
us  may  find  some  profit  even  from  these  fearful 
examples  of  the  “inscrutable  ways  of  Provi¬ 
dence.” 

— The  news  from  India  looks  more  and  more 
discouraging  to  our  English  friends.  The  bar¬ 
barities  practiced  by  the  natives  upon  unarmed 
men,  and  innocent  babes,  and  defenseless  chil¬ 
dren,  are  enough  to  curdle  our  blood  with  hor¬ 
ror,  and  to  lead  our  thoughts  to  anticipate  for 
them  a  fearful  retribution.  Delhi,  the  strong¬ 
hold  of  the  insurgents,  stiil  holds  out,  and  in 
every  quarter  the  mutineers  seem  gaining  head. 
Lucknow,  the  capital  city  of  Oude,  containing 
a  population  of  300,000  Mohammedans,  and 
garrisoned  by  a  small  number  of  British  troops, 
has  been  taken,  and  every  Englishman  massa¬ 
cred.  It  is  said  that  the  enormities  committed 
by  the  merciless  natives  exceed  belief. 

We  do  not  like  to  think  that  the  glory  of  our 
great  mother  country  is  on  the  wane ;  but  we 
feel  that  this  Indian  war  bodes  her  more  harm 
than  her  people  at  present  believe.  England  has 
stood  for  five  hundred  years  in  the  foremost 
ranks  of  civilization,  and  has  brunted  the  front 
of  every  great  battle  for  political  liberty  and 
progresa,  True,  she  has  not  always  been  gener¬ 
ous — often  selfish  ;  but  take  her  as  she  was,  and 


I  as  she  is,  she  stands  at  the  head  of  the  nations 
i  of  the  earth,  and  every  American  will  feel  keen- 
I  ly  her  misfortunes. 

— The  g^reat  houses  of  Romanoff  and  Bona¬ 
parte  have  again  met — the  first  time  since  the 
great  Napoleon  and  the  first  Alexander  bade 
each  other  adieu.  Then  it  was  Napoleon  I  and 
Alexander  I,  now  it  is  Napoleon  II  (for  be  is 
actually  the  second)  and  Alexander  H.  They 
met  at  Stuttgardt  on  the  16th  of  September  last 
What  can  it  mean  ?  Napoleon  often  regretted 
at  St  Helena  that  he  had  not  cultivated  a  closer 
friendship  with  Alexander.  He  came  at  last 
almost  to  feel  that  had  he  granted  Russia  what 
she  desired,  and  formed  a  lasting  alliance  with 
her,  it  would  have  been  better  for  France  and 
better  for  Europe.  We  cannot  see  this  matter 
very  clearly  from  our  window,  for  it  is  a  great 
way  off ;  but  we  think  we  see  a  French  contin¬ 
gent  at  Constantinople,  and  we  hear  the  vmce 
of  wailing  and  sorrow  from  India.  We  think 
we  see  Egypt  and  Northern  Africa,  and  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Mediterranean,  pitted  against  Eastern 
Turkey  and  the  control  of  the  Bosphorus  and 
the  Black  Sea.  We  look  upon  all  of  these 
things  from  our  window  without  jealousy  and 
without  favor — we  look  upon  every  nation  and 
every  people,  including  our  own,  only  as  they 
stand  rated  in  the  great  scale  of  universal  broth¬ 
erhood.  This  century  is  fruitful  of  mighty 
changes,  and  every  thing  seems  tending,  through 
warfare  and  bloodshed,  and  misfortunes  of  every 
kind,  still  to  the  hdUr.  ^ew  necessities  awaken 
new  inventions,  and  a  clearer  light  seems  to 
dawn  upon  nations  and  upon  men  after  every 
storm. 

— We  are  tired  of  dwelling  upon  these  scenes 
of  strife,  but  we  suppose  they  are  necessary  in 
the  fulfillment  of  the  great  purpoees.of  our  des¬ 
tiny.  They  are  very  dark  to  ns  now,  but  we 
know  that  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  be 
clear  as  the  noonday  sun. 

The  crowds  go  by  beneath  our  window,  silent 
and  thoughtful ;  we  wish  that  we  could  aid 
them  ;  we  feel  as  though  their  burdens  were  our 
burdens — their  sorrows  our  sorrows.  The  black 
hearse  rolls  slowly  along,  with  its  never  to  be 
awakened  passenger,  and  the  long  train  of 
mourners  follow  silently.  The  omnibnses  burry 
by  with  their  ever-changing  cargoes ;  gay  women 
fiaunt  with  jaunty  steps,  glancing  at  the  mir¬ 
rored  windows ;  aimless  men  walk  lazily  along 
the  great  thoroughfare,  with  the  stamp  of  only 
earth  upon  their  brows.  We  find  it  sad  looking 
from  our  window  to-day ;  then  let  ns  close  it 
softly  down,  and  draw  the  curtain  upon  the 
I  great  world  without 
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Pictures  of  Insanitt. — We  are  indebted  to  a 
lady  of  Utica,  New  York,  for  the  following 
graphic  and  well-written  deecription  of  the 
scenes  attending  the  burning  of  the  State  Lu¬ 
natic  Asylum,  in  that  city,  in  July  last  She 
was  an  eye-witness  of  what  she  describes,  and 
her  narrative  is  full  of  interest  as  well  as  in¬ 
struction  ; 

A  Lunatic  Astluh  on  Fntx. — Sitting  quietly 
at  breakfast,  one  warm  morning  in  the  middle 
of  July,  an  alarm  of  fire  was  sounded. 

So  common  an  occurrence  caused  little  or  no 
remark  at  first,  particularly  as  no  signs  of  it 
were  visible  from  the  house.  Meanwhile,  all 
the  bells  in  the  dty  commenced  to  sound  their 
most  alarming  peals.  An  excited  cry  of  “  It’s 
the  Lunatic  Asylum  I”  threw  ns  into  consterna¬ 
tion.  What  visions  were  copjnred  up  in  an  in¬ 
stant— what  imaginings  took  possession  of  our 
souls! 

Anxious  to  learn  the  truth  of  the  report,  we 
directed  onr  steps  to  a  bridge  whence  the  fire, 
if  such  there  was,  could  be  seen  to  advantage. 
It  was  too  true,  and,  borne  onward  by  the  tide, 
we  soon  reached  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the 
Asylum. 

As  we  neared  them,  the  sight  was  magnificent 
in  the  extreme,  the  fiames  leaping  and  bursting 
through  the  roof  of  the  central  building,  encir^ 
cled  the  dome,  and  illuminated  the  windows  of 
the  fine  Grecian  front  with  a  resplendent  bril¬ 
liancy. 

The  yard  was  filled  with  furniture,  carpets, 
books,  and  goods  of  every  description.  The 
wings  of  the  building  were  being  entered  by 
firemen,  with  the  aid  of  ladders,  and  the  air  was 
full  of  flying  materials  of  every  description. 
Mattresses  and  trunks  were  tossed  to  the  ground 
with  little  ceremony.  Bandboxes  made  a  head¬ 
long  leap,  losing  their  covers  in  the  descent,  and 
scattering  to  the  winds  precious  fr'eight  of  lace, 
ribbons  and  roses.  Night-caps  and  all  imagin¬ 
able  forms  of  drapery  were  borne  upon  the 
breese,  and  fantastically  gyrated  to  the  ground. 
The  tumultuous  excitement  of  the  crowd  was 
an  appropriate  accompaniment  to  the  scene. 

What  a  contrast  was  here  presented  to  the 
elsewhere  quiet  beauty  of  that  Bummer  morn¬ 
ing  I  Soft,  fleecy  clouds  floated  dreamily  across 
the  sky.  The  valley  of  the  Mohawk  lay  in  rich¬ 
est  loveliness,  and  the  shadows  of  the  morning 
rested  on  the  beautiful  hills  beyond. 

What  will  become  of  the  lunatics,  if  the  fire 
reaches  the  wings  T — and  excitement,  if  possible. 


grew  more  intense.  The  gallant  firemen  worked 
bravely  and  well.  Generous  oitisens  forgot 
their  foars,  and  rushed  into  the  face  of  danger 
and  death.  One  perished  at  his  own  self-ap¬ 
pointed  poet ;  and  another,  encased  in  a  mass  of 
burning  beams  and  timber,  was  rescued,  the 
surface  of  his  body  burned  to  a  crisp,  with  only 
the  breath  of  life  sustaining  him.  Martyr  heroes 
in  the  cause  of  humanity!  Enduring  as  tiie 
hills  will  be  their  memory.  To  the  honor  of 
human  nature  be  it  recorded — the  existence  of 
emotions  and  Instincts  noble  and  generous  as 
these! 

Every  heart  beat  with  sympathy  for  the  poor 
unfortunate  beings  in  such  imminent  danger 
both  from  within  and  without  It  was  pitiable 
to  see  them  from  their  grated  windows.  Here, 
a  pair  of  long  white  arms  were  seen  imploringly 
extended  for  relief ;  there,  a  face  demoniacal  in 
expression — many  tortured  with  terrible  fears, 
the  impress  of  which  was  stamped  on  their  coun¬ 
tenances. 

At  length,  notwithstanding  the  almost  super¬ 
human  efforts  of  the  firemen  and  others,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  by  the  superintendent  to  re* 
lease  the  female  patients  occupying  the  east 
wing,  the  portion  moet  liable  to  exposure  frrom 
the  rapidly  spreading  fire. 

The  admirable  foresight  and  energy  of  the 
superintendent  were  brought  to  bear  upon  thii 
as  qpon  every  emergency.  The  poor  creatures 
were  marshaled  in  as  much  order  as  possible 
under  the  circumstances,  and,  under  the  care  of 
the  attendants  and  managers  of  the  institution, 
were  conveyed  in  safety  to  a  large  and  beautifnl 
grove,  a  short  distance  from  the  Asylum. 

Here,  for  a  time,  confusion  reigned  supreme. 
The  more  cunning  immediately  attempted  flight 
Flying  forms  were  seen  in  every  part  of  the 
grove  seeking  the  fences,  the  Rubicon  of  their 
liberty.  A  military  company  was  sent  for  from 
the  city,  to  assume  the  guardianship  of  them. 
Gentleness,  courtesy  and  grace  marked  their 
acquittal  of  the  duty  Imposed.  Every  precau¬ 
tion  possible  was  taken  to  prevent  escape.  All 
bnt  the  patients  and  necessary  attendants  were 
excluded  from  the  grove,  and  every  thing  prac¬ 
ticable  was  done  to  calm  their  excitement  and 
to  allay  their  fears.  The  kindness  of  the  attend¬ 
ing  physicians  was  manifest,  and  the  ready  and 
cheerfol  obedience  the  patients  'yielded  to  their 
commands  spoke  volumes  in  their  favor.  The 
entire  grove  war  encircled  with  ropes  beyond 
which  none  unacquainted  wiUi  the  passwiwd 
were  allowed  to  go. 

Some  of  the  patients  seemed  delighted  with 
the  novelty  of  their  porition,  and  were  singing 
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»nd  dAocing.  Some  among  whom  fear  predom¬ 
inated  were  praying.  One  in  particular,  1  ob- 
■erred,  kneeling  upon  the  green  lod,  her  eyes 
raised  to  heaven ;  she  seemed  totally  oblivious 
to  all  outward  circumstances,  and  entirely  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  her  devotions.  Many  were  stretched 
upon  the  damp  ground,  trembling  with  fright. 
You  saw  every  phase  of  the  disordered  mind, 
from  the  meet  violent  raver  down  to  the  hope¬ 
less  idiot.  A  gray-haired  woman  lay  upon  the 
ground,  uttering  the  most  fearful  imprecations. 
She  was  constantly  calling  for  “  Ice,  ice,  icebergs 
from  the  North  Pole,  with  Dr.  Kane  astride  of 
them ! — cold  water,  cold  water,  to  drown  out 
the  devils  in  helll”  Then  she  would  break 
forth  into  a  hymn,  “Oh,  the  Lambl  oh,  the 
Lambl  oh,  the  Lamb  on  Calvary  slain;”  then 
relapse  into  the  most  crazy,  disconnected  jar¬ 
gon — “  Where’s  the  difference  whether  yon  have 
two  heads  to  your  feet,  or  two  feet  to  your 
head.”  She  varied  her  entertainment,  occasion¬ 
ally,  by  throwing  blocks  of  wood  and  stones  at 
random  among  the  patients ;  but  a  word  from  a 
physician  or  an  attendant  would  calm  her  for 
the  time. 

One  poor  creature  sprang  toward  a  woman 
who  held  a  baby  in  her  arms,  seized  it  and  ran ; 
it  was  with  difficulty  taken  from  her.  She  then 
clutched  a  little  girl  standing  near— “  That’s  my 
little  Mary  ” — the  poor  child  was  terribly  fright¬ 
ened,  for  it  was  some  time  before  she  would  re¬ 
lease  her  hold.  She  wept  continually,  and 
trembled  violently,  evidently  very  much  under 
the  influence  of  fear.  She  repeated  constantly, "  It 
wasn’t  in  the  agreement  that  I  should  be  burnt 
up.  Let  mo  go  to  my  own  ;  let  me  And  my 
own.”  She  seemed  very  sick,  and  could  walk 
only  by  paroxysms.  She  would  appear  quite 
exhausted,  and  then  her  eye  would  assume  its 
frenzied  expression ;  she  would  run  violently  for 
a  few  steps,  and  then  sink  down  again.  I  have 
since  learned  that  she  was  insane  from  the  loss 
of  a  child,  or  children,  and  her  one  thought  is 
of  recovering  them.  She  held  my  hand  tight 
between  her  own  for  a  long  time,  and  would  not 
allow  me  to  leave  her. 

The  heat  of  the  day  was  intense,  but  the 
grove  afibrded  a  cool  shelter.  Matresses  were 
brought  by  the  attendants  and  placed  under  the 
trees  on  which  many  of  the  patients  quietly  re¬ 
posed.  Cold  water  was  in  great  demand — it 
was  freely  passed,  and  the  comfort  of  the  pa¬ 
tients  in  every  possible  way  oared  ^r. 

A  large  tub  of  water  was  brought  and  placed 
beneath  a  tree,  from  which  to  replenish  cups 
and  pitchers.  It  had  been  there  but  a  few  mo¬ 
menta  when  a  mad,  wicked-looking  woman 


q>rang  into  it  shrieking,  “I’m  baptized — I’m 
baptized  1”  Another  shouted  in  return,  “  What’s 
the  use  of  baptism  with  so  many  devils  let 
loose  T”  o 

A  perfect  concert  of  shrieks  and  hisses  was 
kept  up  for  a  few  moments  at  this  time  ;  it 
seemed  as  though  they  were  vieing  with  each 
other  to  see  who  should  produce  most  disomd. 
Unearthly  howls,  guttural  groans,  sharp  hisses, 
and  fleroe,  unweird  sounds,  fllled  the  air ;  it  re¬ 
alized  more  than  one’s  imaginings  of  “  Bedlam 
let  loose.” 

It  was  remarkable  to  see  amid  it  all  the  con¬ 
trol  evinced  by  the  attendants,  or  by  any  one 
who  assumed  it  without  Miowing  any  fear  or 
trepidation  ;  wonderful  to  observe  the  powerful 
agency  of  the  eye  as  an  instrument  of  subjection 
in  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  They  were  soon 
quelled  for  the  time ;  and  agmn  and  again,  upon 
commencing  anew,  were  they  quieted  down. 

Most  of  them  seemed  to  forget  the  burning  of 
the  building  in  the  novelty  of  other  sights 
around  them.  But  one  excited  woman  never 
took  her  eyes  from  it  “  Put  ont  that  Are  t”  she 
screamed  in  a  tone  of  command  (she  had  a  strong 
nasal  twang).  “The  Irish,  with  the  Pope  at 
their  head,  fired  it  What  did  you  let  them  do 
it  for!  I’ve  got  legions  and  legions  of  friends 
out  at  Buffalo  and  Michigan,  and  great  wealth 
among  them,  and  you  shouldn’t  have  let  the 
Irish  come  it  over  the  Yankees.  The  Irish  did  it 
I  tell  you.”  , 

I  wondered  if  that  woman’s  tongue  never  wea¬ 
ried  ;  it  certainly  was  in  perpetual  motion,  and 
the  sons  of  Erin  would  never  have  charged  her 
with  having  kissed  the  “  blarney  stone.” 

It  was  refreshing  to  turn  from  these  violent 
manifestations  to  oUier  and  less  painful  phases 
of  this  fearful  disease. 

Under  any  form,  lunacy  is  sad — inexpresnUy 
sad  and  touching,  drawing  fully  upon  all  ths 
sympathies  of  our  common  nature.  This  day  it 
was  pleasant — yes,  an  inexpressible  relief— to 
torn  to  those  who  were  quiet. 

A  highly  imaginative  lady  was  eutertsdning  a 
group  of  listeners  with  a  marvelous  account  of 
her  being  swallowed  by  a  whale,  and  all,  she 
amd,  because  her  brothers  quarreled  about  the 
property. 

One  of  the  most  gentlemanly  and  delicate- 
minded  of  our  citizens  was  walking  among 
them,  rendering  valuable  aid  and  aasistaooe, 
when  a,.mild-lo(Aing,  middle-aged  woman  said 
to  him,  in  the  quietest  imaginable  manner,  “  Will 
you  give  me  that  kiss,  now  T”  Slightly  embar¬ 
rassed  for  an  instant,  he  replied  with  tact,  “  Oh  I 
this  is  almost  too  public  a  place,  madam.”  ( 
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laarncd  that  spiritualinn  was  the  cause  of  her 
derangement  Possiblj,  the  institution  of  free 
love  might  have  had  something  to  do  with  it 

One  patient,  seated  under  a  tree,  amused  her^ 
self  for  hours  in  weaving  ferns  and  straws  in 
all  sorts  of  fantastic  shapes,  and  decorating  her¬ 
self  with  them.  Alas!  poor  Ophelia!  we  won¬ 
dered  if  her  antecedents  bore  any  similitude  to 
those  of  the  daughter  of  Polonius.  We  almost 
expected  to  hear  her  exclaim — “  Ah !  woe  is  me 
to  have  seen  what  I  have  seen.  He  is  dead  and 
gone,  lady,  he  is  dead  and  gone !” 

Near  her  was  seated  a  fine  looking,  hand¬ 
somely  dressed  woman,  who  said,  in  a  sweet 
voice,  “  I  have  always  known  that  I  never  should 
leave  that  Asylum  except  in  some  supernatural 
way,  and  now  I  have  escaped  as  by  fire.” 

One  who  excited  our  deepest  interest  was  a 
beautiful  young  girl  of  not  more  than  eighteen 
years,  who  was  tied  in  a  ritting  posture  to  a 
tree,  and  her  hands,  also,  fastened  together  ;  she 
made  no  resistance,  and  appeared  not  in  the 
least  incommoded  by  tho  restraint  of  her  posi¬ 
tion  ;  she  seemed  happy  as  a  bird,  swaying  her^ 
self  to  and  fro,  for  she  was  not  tightly  bound, 
and  seemed  to  amuse  herself  by  watching  the 
shadows  as  they  moved  and  played  upon  the 
grass  about  her.  Imagination  could  conceive 
of  no  lovelier  picture  than  she  presented.  All 
the  beautiful  comparisons  of  which  we  had  ever 
heard  or  read  failed  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
exquisite  purity,  softness  and  beauty  of  her  com¬ 
plexion.  The  whiteness  and  regularity  of  her 
teeth,  the  clear  blue  of  her  eyes,  the  soft  brown 
of  the  hair,  and,  withal,  the  happy,  bright  and 
sweet  expression  of  her  whole  countenance  fas¬ 
cinated  our  gaze.  Nothing  in  her  appearance 
betokened  insanity.  It  was  easier  to  imagine 
that  she  might  drive  others  crazy,  than  to  be 
convinced  that  she  was  so  herself.  We  learned, 
however,  that  she  was  subject  to  most  violent 
paroxysms,  and  that  to  insure  her  own  safety  it 
was  necessary  to  secure  her  in  the  manner  we 
have  mentioned.  It  was  difficult  to  realize  that 
she  was  ever  other  than  the  gentle,  lovely  being 
she  appeared  to  ns. 

Pages  of  interesting  detail  might  be  written 
concerning  the  events  of  that  memorable  day. 
Suffice  it  for  the  present  that  the  Are,  soon  after 
midday,  was  checked.  The  wings  were  almost 
entirely  saved ;  and,  long  before  the  evening, 
carriages  were  sent,  the  patients  conveyed  to 
comfortable  quarters  again,  and  all  composed 
for  the  night 

The  contemplation  of  insanity!  What  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  human  weakness  1  Ohl  the  amount 
of  mental  agony  experienced  by  many  of  these 


unhappy  ones  before  the  tottering  of  reason  on 
her  throne.  Oh!  the  inexpressible  anguish  as 
they  themselves  see  the  dark  cloud,  at  first  no 
larger  than  a  man’s  hand,  approach  nearer  and 
nearer  till  it  finally  envelopes  them,  shutting 
from  their  vision  even  the  sweet  light  of  hope, 
which,  coming  to  all,  comes  not  to  them.  God's 
pity  rest  upon  them,  and,  in  the  end,  render  to 
them  double  for  all  the  evil  days  of  their  pil¬ 
grimage  on  earth. 

How  great  the  impulse  to  cast  ourselves  upon 
One  mighty  to  save,  and  pray  to  be  delivered 
from  this  great  evil ! 

We  thank  God  that  we  have  a  home  in  our 
midst  for  the  amelioration  and  cure  of  this  ter¬ 
rible  disease  ;  that  we  have  noble-hearted  men 
devoting  their  time  and  talents  and  best  ener¬ 
gies  to  the  study  of  the  difiTerent  phases  of  this 
fearful,  yet  most  interesting  malady. 

New  modes  of  treatment  are  being  constantly 
discovered  and  applied,  most  wonderful  improve¬ 
ments  upon  the  old,  and  it  is  cheering  to  think 
of  the  large  proportion  of  those  sent  to  our  in¬ 
stitution  who  are  returned  to  their  friends  “  in 
their  right  minds.” 

Are  we  sufficiently  thankful  for  the  gift  ot 
reason  T  Poverty,  bodily  ill  health,  may  be 
ours,  but  let  us  not  repine  if  we  still  possess 
that  emanation  from  the  divine — unclouded  '^- 
son 

A  Leoai.  Puzzle. — An  Eastern  paper  pub¬ 
lishes  the  following  nut  for  lawyers  to  crack  : 

1.  Suppose  it  could  be  shown  that  Judge 
Taney  is  of  African  origin — has  negro  blood  in 
his  veins;  then,  according  to  Judge  Taney’s 
law,  he  cannot  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
is  not  a  legal  judge  of  a  United  States  Court, 
and  his  decision  for  that  reason  is  void.  But 

2.  If  Judge  Taney’s  law  be  set  aside  for  that 
or  any  other  reason,  then  Judge  Taney  may  be 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  notwithstanding 
his  negro  blood — is  a  legal  judge  of  a  United 
States  Court,  and  his  decision  is  valid  and  bind¬ 
ing.  In  other  words,  if  for  such  a  reason  Judge 
Taney’s  law  is  good  for  nothing,  it  is  good ;  and 
if  it  is  good,  it  is  good  for  nothing.  How  it 
about  that  T 

The  unknown  friend  who  sends  ns  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note,  with  the  accompanying  lines  on  the 
death  of  an  infant,  will  accept  our  thanka  His 
(or  her)  praise  of  our  Magazine  is  a  little  ex¬ 
travagant,  but  we  accept  it  for  its  hearty  sin¬ 
cerity.  Whether  the  writer  intended  the  “  lines” 
to  have  a  special  application  we  know  not,  bat 
they  were  read  with  tears  before  they  went  to 
the  hands  of  the  printer.  They  will  now  go 
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abroad  to  find  a  response,  perhaps,  in  the  hearts 
of  thousands: 

Nsw  You,  Sept,  so,  1867. 
EdUor  <ff  Emenon’$  Magazine  and  Piinatn’i  Monthly  t 
Sib — No  heart  haa  pulaed  more  joyfuUjr  at  the  auceesa 
of  yoor  twofold  Hagarine  than  mine.  Teeming  with  the 
richea  of  elaaaie  lore,  without  the  prosaic  dnllneaa  which 
ia  the  main  characteristic  of  other  periodicals,  it  must  yet 
achiere  an  eminence  far  beyond  its  rirals,  old  or  young. 
Its  illustrations,  though  tongueless,  speak  in  the  under¬ 
stood  accents  of  art,  and  lead  the  reader  not  less  than 
with  the  genius  of  a  Raphael  to  the  realization  of  its  mute 
descriptions.  Eren  Its  deep-toned  anathema  against  the 
world  of  varied  error  around  ns  baa  less  the  object  of  Jus¬ 
tice  than  mercy  and  reformation.  It  is  evidently  destined 
to  progress  'with  the  rapid  strides  of  the  country  of  its 
love,  till,  at  no  distant  day,  it  becomes  the  magazine  of 
the  American  heart. 

I  inclose  a  contribution  for  its  columns,  which  I  trust 
you  will  accept.  • 

LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  AN  INFANT. 

Houmer  I  arrest  that  falling  tear, 

Tia  arrogance  in  Heaven’s  sight 
To  woep  for  one  which  love  sent  here, 

And  mercy  moved  from  mortal  blight ; 

Thus  Nature  must  uphold  her  cause. 

Though  woe  rebel  against  her  laws. 

Why  shouldst  thou  grieve,  or  even  dew 
Thy  darling’s  grave  with  sorrow’s  test. 

When  but  the  mortal  dust  yon  view 
That  formed  an  absent  angel’s  crest  7 
The  spark  that  gives  thy  pity  vent 
Bums  brighter  in  God’s  firmament  I 

Yet  from  the  fount  that  bathes  the  light 
Of  vision  ’neath  thy  pallid  brow, 

Upon  the  grave  which  seals  his  blight 
Thou  mayest  shed  its  waters  now  ; 

It  were  not  lavished,  for  thine  eyes 
Have  lost  their  solitary  prize. 

The  Saviour  could  with  diamonds  bright 
Have  decked  pour  lasarus’  grave. 

Yet  He,  in  wisdom’s  holier  light, 

Preferred  the  taintless  tears  he  gave. 

And  shed  them  o’er  the  friend  he  loved 
Till  life  in  him  His  pity  proved. 

Oh  I  view  with  thy  all  glowing  love 
The  beautiful  star-studded  sky. 

And  think  beyond  where  planets  move 
The  treasure  of  thy  heart  ia  nigh  ; 

For  each  of  those  bright  stars  that  shine 
Shall  perish  ere  that  child  of  thine. 

And,  though  the  light  of  heaven  dethrone 
The  pallid  empress  of  the  night. 

Faith’s  deathless  vision  may  be  thrown 
Beyond  the  glorious  arch  of  light. 

Till — trav’ling  paths  by  angels  trod — 

It  views  thy  absent  child  with  God  I 

Another  Bird  op  the  Wreck. — We  have  re¬ 
corded  already,  in  another  paragraph,  how  a 
bird  was  the  means  of  saving  some  fifty  of  the 
drowning  passengers  flrom  the  unfortunate 
steamer  Central  America.  We  give  here  a 


pleasant  instance  of  a  bird  being  saved  from 
the  wreck  of  the  same  steamer  by  the  wom¬ 
anly  pity  and  love  of  its  lady  owner.  Mrs. 
Birch  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the  baud  of  min¬ 
strels  returning  from  California  in  the  Central 
America.  The  incident  ia  related  in  her  own 
words,  as  follows : 

“  Before  I  left  the  steamer,  my  husband  pro¬ 
vided  me  with  a  life-preserver,  which  I  put  on. 

I  went  into  my  state-room  for  a  cloak,  followed 
by  Mr.  Birch,  and  I  saw  my  canary  bird  in  its 
cage.  It  was  singing  as  merrily  as  it  ever  did. 
On  the  spur  of  the  moment,  I  took  the  little 
thing  from  its  prison  and  placed  it  in  the  bosom 
of  my  dress.  My  husband  remonstrated  with 
me,  hurrying  me  to  leave  the  vessel,  and  telling 
me  not  to  waste  time  on  so  trifiing  an  objact. 
When  I  was  lowered  into  the  boat,  I  thou^t 
the  bird  would  have  been  killed  by  the  rope,  or 
else  drowned  by  the  waves  which  broke  over  ' 
us;  but  he  escaped,  and  when  I  reached  the 
Marine  he  was  placed  in  a  cage.  The  little  fel¬ 
low  bears  no  marks  of  his  late  hardships,  save 
that  his  feathers  are  disarranged  from  the  effects 
of  the  bath.” 

An  Old  Vessel. — The  bark  William  Ann  was 
lately  placed  on  the  balance-dock,  in  this  city, 
for  repairs.  Her  history  and  venerable  age  en¬ 
title  her  to  some  special  notice.  She  was  for¬ 
merly  an  English  frigate,  and  is  now  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  old.  She  still  retains  her  original 
timbers,  which  are  of  whits  oak,  and  are  per¬ 
fectly  sound ;  her  planking  is  sixty  years  old. 
and  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  when  first  put  on. 
She  is  the  vessel  that  carried  General  Wolfe  to 
Quebec. 

The  Pamilt  of  Douglas  Jerroij). — Mr.  Dick¬ 
ens  and  bis  fHends,  who  undertook  to  raise  a 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  the  late 
Douglas  Jerrold,  have  terminated  their  benevo¬ 
lent  labors,  having  raised  £2,000,  clear  of  all 
expenses,  which  will  be  expended  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  Government  annuity  for  Mrs.  Jerrold 
and  her  unmarried  daughter,  with  remainder  to 
the  survivor. 

Spain  and  Mexico. — The  difficulty  between 
Spain  and  Mexico  is  likely  to  be  brought  to 
an  amicable  termination,  as  both  Govern¬ 
ments  have  accepted  the  mediation  of  France 
and  England ;  we  may,  therefore,  conclude  that 
the  “  ever-faithful  Island  of  Cuba  ”  ia  in  no  im¬ 
mediate  danger,  and  that  no  serious  warfare  is 
likely  to  disturb  the  peace  iff  this  continent. 
The  internal  alihirs  of  Mexico  arc  yet  in  a  very 
troubled  and  unsettled  state. 
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THE  EPPI  NO  HUNT.* 

BT  IBOKM  BOOD. 

“On  Hondkj  the/  began  to  bni^t.” 

[Cher/  Chaie. 

With  Honda/’i  snn  John  Huggini  roee, 

And  eUpt  hie  leather  thigh, 

And  sang  the  burthen  of  the  song, 

“  Thia  da/  a  etag  muit  die.” 

For  all  the  lirelong  da/  before, 

And  all  the  night  in  bed, 

Like  Beckford,  he  bad  nourish’d  “  Thoughts 
On  Hunting  ’’  in  his  head. 

Of  horn  and  mom,  and  bark  and  bark. 

And  echo’s  answering  sounds. 

All  poets’  wit  bath  erer  writ 
In  diy-rel  verse  of  kowfuis. 

Alas  I  there  was  no  warning  voice 
To  whisper  in  his  ear, 

Thou  art  a  fool  in  leaving  Cheap 
To  go  and  hunt  the  deer  I 
No  thought  be  had  of  twisted  spine, 

Or  broken  arms  or  legs ; 

Not  chideem-heartei  he,  although 
’Twas  whisper’d  of  his  egg$  I 
Ride  out  he  would,  and  hunt  he  would. 

Nor  dieampt  of  ending  ill ; 

Ma/hap  with  Dr.  Bideout’t  fee, 

And  Surgeon  Hunter’s  biU. 

So  he  drew  on  his  Sunda/  boots, 

Of  luster  superfine  ; 

The  liquid  black  the/  wore  that  da/ 

Was  Worroi-ted  to  shine. 

His  /ellow  buckskins  fitted  close. 

As  once  upon  a 

Thus  well  equipt,  be  gail/  skipt 
At  once  upon  his  nag. 

But  first  to  him  that  held  the  rein 
A  crown  be  nimbi/  flung. 

For  holding  of  the  horse  f — wb/,  no — 

For  holding  of  bis  tongue. 

To  sa/  the  horse  was  Huggins’  own. 

Would  onl/  be  a  brag ; 

His  neighbor  Fig  and  he  went  halves. 

Like  centaurs,  in  a  nag 
And  he  that  da/  had  got  the  gra/ 

Unknown  to  brother  eit ; 

-  The  horse  he  knew  would  never  tell. 

Although  it  was  a  (if. 

A  well-bred  horse  he  was,  I  wis. 

As  he  began  to  show. 

And  quickl/  “  rearing  n|l  within 
The  wa/  he  ought  to  go.” 

The  Huggins,  like  a  war/  man. 

Was  ne’er  from  saddle  cast ; 

Resolved,  b/  going  ver/  slow, 

On  sitting  vet/  Ikst. 

And  so  be  Jogged  to  Tot’n’m  Ooss, 

An  ancient  town  well  known. 

Where  Edward  wept  for  Eleanor, 

In  mortar  and  in  stone. 

A  ro/al  game  of  fine  and  goose. 

To  pla/  on  such  a  loss ; 

*  The  fflustrations  of  thia  poem  are  fac  similes  of  the 
•lifinal  designs  b/  George  Crulkshank. 


Wherever  she  set  down  her  erts,  * 

Thereb/  he  put  a  erosi. 

Now,  Huggins  had  a  eron/  here. 

That  lived  beside  the  wa/ ; 

One  that  had  promised  sure  to  be  ' 

His  comrade  for  the  da/. 

Whereas  the  man  had  chang'd  bis  mind 
Meanwhile  upon  the  ease  ; 

And,  meaning  not  to  hunt  at  all. 

Had  gone  to  Enfield  Chase. 

For  wh/,  his  spouse  had  made  him  vow 
To  1st  a  game  alone, 

Where  folks  that  ride  a  bit  of  blood 
Ha/  break  a  bit  of  bone. 

“  Now,  be  his  wife  a  plague  for  life  I 
A  coward  sure  is  be 
Then,  Huggins  turned  his  horse’s  head. 

And  crossed  the  Bridge  of  Lea. 

Thence,  slowl/  on  through  Ist/tonstooe, 

Fast  man/  a  Quaker’s  box — 

No  friends  to  hunters  after  deer. 

Though  followers  of  a  tbx. 

And  man/  a  score  b^nd — before—  e 
The  self  same  route  inclin’d. 

And,  minded  all  to  march  one  wa/. 

Hade  one  great  march  of  mind. 

Gentle  and  simple,  he  and  she. 

And  swell,  and  blood,  and  prig ; 

And  some  had  carts,  and  some  a  chaise. 
According  to  their  gig. 

Soma  loog-ear’d  jacks,  some  knacker's  hacks, 
(However  odd  it  sounds), 

Lst  out  that  da/  to  hunt,  instead 
Cf  going  to  the  hounds  I 
And  some  had  horses  of  their  own. 

And  some  were  forced  to  job  it , 

And  some,  while  the/  inclined  to  HusU, 
Betook  themselves  to  Co6-if. 

All  sorts  of  vehicles  and  vans. 

Bad,  middling,  and  the  smart ; 

Here  roll’d  along  the  ga/  barouche. 

And  there  a  dirt/  cart  I 
And,  lo  I  a  cart  that  held  a  squad 
Of  costermonger  line ; 

With  one  poor  back,  like  Pegasus, 

That  slav’d  for  all  the  nine  I 
Tet  marvel  not  at  an/  load, 

That  an/  horse  might  drag, 

When  all  that  mom  at  once  were  drawn 
Together  b/  a  stag  I 
Now,  when  the/  saw  John  Huggins  go 
At  such  a  sober  pace, 

“  Hallo  1”  cried  the/  ;  “  come,  trot  away — 
Tou’ll  never  see  the  chase  1” 

But  John,  as  grave  as  an/  judge, 

Hade  answers  quits  as  blunt ; 

It  will  be  time  enough  to  trot 
'V^en  I  begin  to  hunt  I” 

And  so  he  paced  to  Woodford  Wells, 

Where  man/  a  horseman  met. 

And,  letting  go  the  reisis,  of  course, 

Prepared  for  heavy  wef.  ... 

And,  lo  I  within  the  crowded  Hoar, 

Stood  Rounding,  jovial  elf ; 
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Hare  aball  the  muae  frame  no  axenee, 
Bat  frame  the  man  himealC. 

A  iDow-whita  bead,  a  mart/  eje, 

A  cheek  of  JoUf  bloah ; 

A  elaret  tint,  taM  on  b;  health, 

With  maeter  rejrnard’i  broah ; 

A  heart;  frame,  a  oourteone  bow, 

The  prince  ha  learned  it  from ; 

Da  age  about  threeacore  and  ten. 
And  there  ;oa  hare  Old  Tom. 

In  merrieat  ke;,  I  trow,  waa  he. 

So  man;  goesta  to  boaat ; 

So  oertain  oongiegationa  meet. 


And  aloTata  the  hoot. 

Now  welcome,  lada,”  qootk  be,  “and  prada, 

Ton’ra  alt  b>  glotioua  lack ; 

<Bd  Bobin  boa  a  ran  to-da;,  ''  \ 

A  noted  foreot  book. 

Fair  Mead’a  the  place  where  Bob  and  Toaa 
In  red  alread;  ride  ; 

Tla  but  a  tlep,  and  on  a  horoe 
Yoa  aoou  me;  go  a  atrade.” 

So  off  the;  ocamper’d,  man  and  borae, 

An  time  and  temper  preaa’d — 

Bat  Hoggina,  hitching  on  a  tree. 

Branch’d  off  from  ail  the  raat. 


Howbeit  he  tumbled  down  in  time 
To  Join  with  Tom  and  Bob, 

AH  in  frdr  Head,  which  held  that  da; 

Ita  own  fiur  mead  of  mob. 

Idiera  to  wit — no  guardiana  aome. 

Of  tattlera  in  a  aqueeae  ; 

Ramblera,  in  hear;  carta  and  eana 
Spectatora,  up  in  treea. 

Batchera,  on  backa  of  buteber’a  backa, 
Ihat  ahambled  to  and  fro  t 
Bakera,  intent  upon  a  buck 
Negleetfal  of  the  dotigh  I 
(%ange  AHe;  bean  to  speculate, 

Aa  usual,  for  a  fall ; 

^nd  green  and  acarlet  rnnnera,  such 
Aa  never  climb’d  a  waU  I 
Twas  stnnge  to  think  what  diSbrenoe 
A  single  creature  made  ; 

A  single  stag  had  caused  a  whole 
fftop-natran  in  their  trade. 

Now,  Huggins  from  his  saddle  rose. 

And  in  the  stirrups  stood  ; 

And,  lo  I  a  little  cart  that  came 
Hard  b;  a  little  wood. 

In  shape  like  half  a  hearse — though  not 
For  corpses  in  the  least ; 

For  this  contained  the  dear  oKse, 

And  not  the  dear  deeeamd  I  ‘ 


And  now  began  a  sudden  stir. 

And  then  a  sudden  shout. 

The  prison  doon  were  opened  wide, 
And  Robin  bounded  out  t 
His  antler’d  bead  shone  blue  and  red. 
Bedeck’d  with  ribbons  fine  ; 
like  other  bucks  that  come  to  list 
The  hawbacks  in  the  line. 

One  curious  gaze  of  wild  amaze 
He  turned  and  short!;  took ; 

Then  gentl;  ran  adown  the  mead, 
And  bounded  o’er  the  brook. 

But  now  old  Robin’s  foes  were  aet. 
That  fatal  taint  to  find. 

That  alwa;a  ia  scent  after  him. 

Yet  alira;s  left  behind. 

And  here  obserre  how  dog  and  man 
A  different  temper  shows— 

What  hound- resents  that  he  ia  sent 
To  follow  hia  own  nosef 
Towler  and  Jowler,  howlers  all — 

No  single  tongue  was  mate  ; 

The  stag  had  led  a  hart,  and  lo ! 

The  whole  pack  follow’d  suit. 

No  spar  he  lack’d,  fear  stack  a  knifb 
And  ibrk  in  either  haunch ; 

And  erer;  dog  he  knew  had  got 
An  e;e-tooth  to  hia  paunch  t 
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Awkj,  awaj  I  he  nenclded,  like 
A  ihip  before  the  gale  ; 

Now  flew  to  “  hilU  we  know  not  of,” 

Now,  nnn-Uke,  took  the  vale. 

Now,  Hoggins,  itai^ing  flir  aloof, 

Had  never  seen  the  deer, 

TOl  all  at  onoe  he  law  the  beast 
Come  eharging  in  his  rear. 

^  Away  he  went,  and  nang  a  score 
Of  riders  did  the  same. 

On  horse  and  ass,  like  high  and  low 
And  Jack  pnrsning  game  I 
Good  Lord  I  to  see  the  riders  now. 

Thrown  off  with  sadden  whirl ; 

A  score  within  the  purling  brook 
Enjoy’d  their  “  early  purl.” 

A  score  were  sprawling  on  the  grass. 

And  beavers  fell  in  show’rs ; 

There  was  another  Floorer  there. 

Beside  the  Queen  of  Flowers ! 

Some  lost  their  stirrups,  some  their  whips. 
Some  had  no  caps  to  show  ; 

But  few,  like  Charles  at  Charing  Cross, 
Rode  on  in  tiatue  quo. 

“  0,  dear  I  0,  dear  I”  now  might  yon  hear, 

“  I’ve  surely  broke  a  bone 
“  My  head  is  sore  srlth  many  more 
Such  speeches  from  the  thrown. 
Howbeit,  their  wailings  never  mov’d 
The  wide  Satanic  clan, 

Who  grinn’d,  as  once  the  devil  grinn’d 
To  see  the  fall  of  man. 

And  hunters  good,  that  understood. 

Their  laughter  knew  no  bounds. 

To  see  the  horses  “  throwing  off” 

So  long  before  the  hounds. 

For  deer  must  have  due  course  of  law, 
Like  men  the  courts  among ; 

Before  those  barristers,  the  dogs. 

Proceed  to  “  giving  tongue.” 

Another  squadron  eharging  now, 


Went  off  at  furious  pitch — 

A  perfect  Tam  O’Shanter  mob. 

Without  a  single  witch. 

But  who  was  he  with  flying  skirts, 

A  hunter  did  indorse, 

And,  like  a  poet,  seemed  to  ride 
Upon  a  winged  horse 
A  whipper  in  f  no  whipper  in  ; 

A  huntsman?  no  such  soul ; 

A  eonnnisseur,  or  amateur? 

Why  yes — a  horse  patrole. 

A  member  of  police,  for  whom 
The  county  found  a  nag. 

And,  like  Acteon  in  the  tale, 

He  found  himself  in  stag  I 
Away  they  went,  then,  dog  and  deer. 
And  hunters  all  away ; 

The  maddest  horses  never  knew 
Mad  daggert  snch  as  they  I 
Some  gave  a  shout,  some  roll’d  about. 
And  antick’d  as  they  rode. 

And  butchers  whistled  on  their  ours. 
And  milkmen  tally-ho’d  I 
About  twoscore  there  were,  not  more. 
That  galloped  in  the  race ; 

The  rest,  alas  I  lay  on  the  grass. 

As  once  in  Chevy  Chase  I 
But  even  those  that  galloped  on 
Were  fewer  every  minute ; 

The  fleld  kept  getting  more  select, 

Each  thicket  served  to  thin  it. 

For  some  pnlled  np,  and  left  the  hunt , 
Some  fell  in  miry  bogs. 

And  vainly  rose  and  “  ran  a  mnck  ” 

To  overtake  the  dogs. 

And  some,  in  eharging  hurdle  stakes. 
Were  left  bereft  of  sense  ; 

What  else  could  be  premised  of  blades 
That  never  learned  to  fence  ? 

Bnt  Roundings,  Tom,  and  Bob,  no  gate. 
Nor  hedge,  nor  ditch,  could  stay  , 
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Good  Lord  I  to  Bee  him  ride  elong, 

And  throw  hii  erms  about. 

Am  if  with  ititohee  in  the  aide, 

That  he  waa  dimwinf  ontl 

n 

And  now  he  bounded  up  and  down, 

Now  like ‘a  jeli/  shook  ; 

TUI  bump’d  and  gall’d — ^jret  not  where  Gall 
For  bumps  did  erer  look  I 
And,  rowing  with  his  legs  the  while, 

As  tars  are  apt  to  ride, 

With  ererjr  kick  he  gare  a  prick 
Deep  in  the  horse’s  side  I 
But  soon  the  horse  was  well  arenged 
For  cruel  smart  of  spurs  ; 

For,  ridlnf  through  a  moor,  he  pitched 
His  master  in  a  funs  I 
Where,  sharper  set  than  hunger  is. 

He  squatted  aU  forlorn  ; 


O’er  aU  thej  went,  and  did  the  work 
Of  leap  jrears  in  a  day  I 
And  by  their  side  see  Huggins  ride, 

As  fast  as  he  could  speed ; 

For,  like  Hazeppa,  he  was  quite 
At  mercy  of  his  steed. 

No  means  he  had,  by  timely  cheek, 

The  gaUop  to  remit , 

For  Arm  and  fast,  between  his  teeth, 

The  biter  held  the  bit 
Trees  raced  along — aU  Essex  fled 
Beneath  him  as  he  sate , 

Be  nerer  saw  a  county  go 
At  such  a  county  rate  I 
Hold  hard  1  held  hard  I  you’ll  lame  the  dogs 
Quoth  Huggins,  so  I  do— 

I’re  got  the  saddle  weU  in  hand. 

And  hold  as  hard  as  you  I” 


This  former,  shrewd  and  sage, 
Resolr’d,  by  changing  horses  here, 

To  hunt  another  stage  I 
Ihongh  felony,  yet  who  would  let 
Another’s  horse  alone, 

Whose  neck  is  placed  in  jeopardy 
By  r^ing  on  his  own  I 

And  yet  the  conduct  of  the  man 
Seemed  honest-lUre  and  fair  ; 

For  he  seem’d  willing,  horse  and  aU, 
To  go  before  the  mare  > 

So  up  on  Huggins’  horse  he  got, 

And  swiftly  rode  away  ; 

While  Huggins  mounted  on  the  mate. 
Done  brown  upon  a  bay  I 
And  off  they  set  in  double  e||pae. 

For  such  was  fortune’s  whim ; 

The  former  rode  to  hunt  the  stag. 

And  Huggins  hunted  him  I 
Alas  I  with  one  that  rode  so  well 
Ih  rain  it  was  to  strire ; 

A  dab  was  be,  as  dabs  should  be. 

All  leaping  and  alire  t 


And,  like  a  bird,  was  singing  out 
While  sitting  on  a  thorn  I 
f  Right  glad  was  be,  as  well  might  be. 
Such  cushion  to  resign  ; 

“  Possession  is  nine  points,”  but  his 
Seemed  more  than  ninety-nine 
Yet  worse  than  all  the  prickly  points 
That  enter’d  in  his  skin, 

His  nag  was  running  off  the  while 
The  thorns  were  running  in  I 
Now,  had  a  Papist  seen  bis  sport 
Thus  laid  upon  the  shelf, 

Although  no  horse  be  bad  to  cross, 
He  might  hare  cross’d  himself. 

Yet  surely  still  the  wind  is  ill 
That  none  can  say  is  foir  ; 

A  jolly  wight  there  was  that  rode 
Upon  a  sorry  mare  I 
A  sorry  mare,  that  surely  came 
Of  pagan  blood  and  bone  ; 

For  down  upon  her  knees  she  went 
To  many  a  stock  and  stone  I 
Now,  seeing  Hoggins’  nag  adrift, 
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AnJ  hen  of  Nature’!  kludl;  care 
Behold  a  curious  proof— 

As  nags  are  meant  to  leap,  she  puts 
A  frog  in  erery  hoof  I 
Whereas  the  mare,  although  her  share 
She  had  of  hoof  and  frog. 

On  coming  to  a  gate  stopp’d  short. 

As  stiff  as  any  log  I 
Whilst  Huggins  in  the  stirrup  stood. 
With  neck  like  neck  of  crane, 

As  sings  the  Scottish  song — “  to  see 
The  gale  his  kart  had  gane.” 

And  lo  I  the  dim  and  distant  hunt 
Diminished  in  a  trice  ; 


The  steeds,  like  Qnderella’s  team. 

Seem’d  dwindling  into  mice  ; 

And,  far  remote,  each  scarlet  coat 
Soon  tutted  like  a  spark — 

Though  stilt  the  forest  murmur’d  back 
An  echo  of  the  bark 

But,  sad  at  soul,  John  Huggins  turned — 
No  comfort  could  he  find. 

Whilst  thus  the  “  Hunting  Chorus  ”  sped. 
To  stay  fire  bars  behind. 

Ebr  though  by  dint  of  spur  he  got 
A  leap  in  spite  of  fate — 

Howbeit  there  was  no  toll  at  all, 

Ibey  could  not  clear  the  gate. 


And,  like  ITbOames.  be  cumed  the  hunt, 
And  aotely  onrsed  the  day. 

And  mused  a  new  Gray’s  elegy 
On  his  departed  gray. 

Now  many  a  sign  at  Woodford  town 
Its  inn-eitation  tells ; 

But  Huggins,  full  of  ills,  of  oourss. 
Betook  him  to  the  Wells, 

Where  Bounding  tried  to  cheer  him  np. 
With  many  a  merry  laugh  ; 

But  Huggins  thon^t  of  neighbor  Fig, 
And  called  for  half-and-half.  • 

Tat,  spite  of  drink,  he  could  not  blink 
Remembrance  of  his  loss  ; 

To  drown  a  care  like  his  required 
,  Enough  to  drown  a  horse. 

When  thus  forlorn,  a  merry  horn 
Struck  up  without  the  door ; 

-  pis  mounted  mob  were  all  returned — 
The  Epping  hunt  was  o’er  I 
And  man]^  horse  was  taken  out 
Of  saddle,  and  of  shaft ; 

And  men,  by  dint  of  drink,  became 
The  only  “  heath  of  draught" 

For  now  begun  a  harder  run 
On  wine,  and  gin,  and  beer ; 

And  orertaken  men  discuss’d 
The  orertaken  deer. 


Hew  (hr  be  ran,  and  eke  how  Cast. 

And  how  at  hay  he  stood, 

DeerUke,  resolred  to  sell  his  lilb 
As  dearly  as  be  could ; 

And  how  the  hunters  stood  aloof 
Regardful  of  their  lires. 

And  shunn’d  a  beast  whose  rery  horns 
They  knew  could  handle  knires  I 
One  told  how  be  bad  found  a  horse 
Adrift — a  goodly  gray  I 
And  kindly  rode  the  nag,  for  fear 
The  nag  should  go  astray. 

Now  Huggins,  when  be  beard  the  tale. 
Jump’d  up  with  sudden  glee  ; 

A  goodly  gray  1  why,  then,  I  say 
That  gray  belongs  to  ms  I 
“  Let  me  endorse  again  my  hone, 
Delirer’d  safe  and  sound  ; 

And  gladly  I  will  giro  the  mm 
A  bottle  and  a  pound  I” 

The  wine  was  drunk — the  money  paid, 
Though  not  without  remorse. 

To  pay  another  man  so  much 
For  riding  on  his  horse. 

And  let  the  chase  again  take  place 
For  many  a  long,  long  year, 

John  Huggins  will  not  ride  again 
To  hunt  the  Epping  deer  I 
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FASHIONS  FOR  NOVEMBER.  A  new  and  elegant  bamine,  called  the  “Gnlaotte,”  is 

To,  effect  of  the  preeontl^cial  crhds  b  not  obeerra-  ““‘‘J  *“ 

ble  in  onr  d>op  window.,  nor  the  fa.hion  and  dreu  which  5  «>*  *>  *>“*  ®“*  •**”’ 

we  Me  in  Broadway  ;  and,  althongh  men  are  lodng  confl-  **  “  T*’*  ®®"*8*  “  “«“>  ®*®**^  *“ 

d«me  in  their  feUow  men,  and  bmUu,  and  .took.,  yet  *>“«®“-  ""  •**««“  are  deep  and  flowing.  The 

when  their  patron,  are  women  they  hope  to  .ncceed  fa  "“rt*  -JigWr  trailing  at  the  back,  and  are  draped  fa 
buifaem,  notwithstanding  the  hard  Umes.  Shopping  in  medlum-Mxed  plalU,  .till  worn  rery  fuU  and  mnch 
the  city  b  a  regnbr  bosine..,  and  many  women  would  .nf-  trimmed.  Bonnet,  are  worn  a  rery  little  brger,  or  more 
fer  for  want  of  inflleient  exerctae,  if  they  wore  deprieed  of  projecting  oror  the  top-of  the  head, 
thb  their  beorite  employment.  'Hib  they  haee  been  edu*  Crinoline  skirts  ars  worn  quits  as  broadly  hooped  as 
ted  for ;  and  without  thb  surtenance,  their  ranity  and  erer  ;  but,  as  tbs  msmu  of  Winter  approaches,  themaks 
ideas  would  soon  be  eonaigned  to  oblirion.  Shopping  must  of  them  has  become  modified.  The  skebton  skirt,  as  it 
necessarily  be  done  by  women,  and  it  b  all  important  that  has  been  bmilbrly  called,  b  not  sufliebntly  firm  to  bear 
we  arail  ourselres  of  what  knowledge  we  can  that  we  may  the  pressure  of  the  hearbr  garmenb  of  the  season,  and 
curtail  our  expenses  without  looking  meanly  dresssd.  others  of  rarions  approTsd  patterns  ars  now  substituted. 
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We  have  noticed  particularly  thoae  manufiactured  by 
Douglas  k  Sherwood,  Xo.  343  Broadway,  as  combining  the 
desirable  features  of  elasticity  and  warmth.  The  movable 
bustle  is  very  convenient,  and  imparts  an  elegant  contour. 

We  see  netted  Shetland  shawls  are  more  than  ever  in 
vogue,  and  for  theaters,  concerts  and  lectures  are  very 
graceful.  Qienille  and  plush  shawls  are  also  in  great  de¬ 
mand.  The  walking  boot  called  the  “  Victoria  "  is  in  the 
same  form  of  those  worn  by  gentlemen,  and  is  admirably 
adapted  to  this  purpose.  The  “Louis  XV,”  with  high 
narrow  heels,  are  worn  for  dress. 

We  are  indebted  for  our  fashion  plate  this  month  to 
“  Frank  Leslie’s  New  Family  liagaxine.” 

DBCiupno.v  or  ExoBaviNG — ^Fhk-nch  Walkhto  CosTuia. — 
This  costume  is  the  model  of  one  recently  made  for  the 
Empress  Eugenie,  and  playfully  called  by  her  “  The  I’lom- 
bieres  Dniform,”  in  allusion  to  its  uniformity  of  color,  and 
the  spot  which  was  the  scene  of  its  first  display.  A  oom- 
plete  walking  dress  of  the  same  color  is  the  highest  ton 
now  in  Paris,  and  is  preferred  in  dark  shades,  with  a  bon¬ 
net  contrasting  in  hue,  but  preserving  the  harmony  of  the 
design.  In  the  present  instance,  the  skirt  and  basquine 
are  of  dqrk  lilac  taSetas,  approaching  to  a  slate  color, 
with  that  peculiarly  rich  and  delicate  shading  which  is 
inseparable  from  costly  Lyons  silk.  The  skirt  is  plain,  but 
very  full,  and  extends  a  third  below  the  basquine,  which 
is  iaoed  together  at  regular  intervals  by  velvet  or  silk 
oords  two-thirds  of  its  entire  depth  ;  the  silk  skirt  only  is 
observed  through  this  lacing,  thus  preserving  the  uni. 
formity  of  color  in  the  dress.  The  waist  is  very  short,  and 
two  large  fiat  buttons  are  fastened  at  the  junction  of  the 
side-seams  with  the  waist  behind.  The  sleeves  are  plain 
at  the  top,  and  fiow  over  a  full  undersleeve  of  fine  cam¬ 
bric,  confined  at  the  wrist  vrith  needlework  cuffs  ;  they, 
also,  are  laced  on  the  front  side  and  back,  to  match 
the  basque.  The  bonnet  is  composed  of  pale  pink  impe¬ 
rial  silk,  drawn  plain  over  the  foundation,  and  projects 
over  the  face  considerably  more  than  we  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  see.  The  forehead  is  also  shaded  by  a  fall 
of  black  lace  in  points,  which  retreats  at  the  sides,  and 
extends  round  the  curtain.  The  only  ornament  is  a  plume 
of  ostrich  feathers,  a  shade  darker  than  the  silk,  whose 
graceful  black  tips  sweep  the  shoulder. 

- »...♦.■»« - 

Shakespeare’s  Name. — A  correspondent  in 
Maine  sends  ns  the  following  : 

“  Mr.  White  decides  to  spell  this  name  with 
three  e’«  and  two  a’«,  even  against  the  known 
aathoritj  of  Shakspere  himself,  upon  the 
ground  that  it  was  so  spelled  by  Shakspere’s 
contemporaries,  many  of  whom  were  ‘  in  habits 
of  constant  intercourse  with  him  who  made  it 
illustrious.’  The  reason  given  for  adopting  the 
mode  of  spelling  of  those  contemporaries,  in¬ 
stead  of  Shakspere’s  own  mode,  is  that  ‘  when 
Robert  Cook,  King-at-Arms,  because  John  Shaks- 
per  had  become  a  man  of  substance  and  consid¬ 
eration,  and  had  married  into  the  gentle  blood 
of  the  Ardens,  gave  him  armorial  bearings,  the 
herald  saw  and  seized  the  opportunity  which  the 
name  afforded  for  punning  blazonry  ;  and  giv¬ 
ing  the  worthy  bailiff  the  right  to  bear  a  spear 
or  on  a  bend  $abU,  he  changed  him  and  his  de¬ 
scendants  from  Sbakspers  to  Sbakespeares  from 


that  time  forward.’  Now,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  William  Shakspere,  the  dramatist,  was 
not  a  descendant  of  that  John  Shaking-hit-tpoar, 
but  that  it  was  ‘during  his  (William’s)  life¬ 
time  ’  that  the  change  in  the  name  of  the  other 
was  made. '  Then  is  it  not  fair  to  infer — nay,  does 
it  not  necessarily  follow,  from  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case — that  ‘when  he  (William) 
went  to  London,  he  did  not  entirely  lay  aside 
the  habit  of  his  early  youth,’  because  he  saw  not 
fit  to  change  his  name  upon  a  mere  pun  upon 
I  another's  nameT  I  so  consider.” 


A  Beautiful  Idea. — Away  among  the  Alle- 
gbanies  there  is  a  spring,  so  small  that  a  single 
ox,  in  a  Summer’s  day,  could  drain  it  dry.  It 
steals  its  unobtrusive  way  among  the  bills,  till 
it  spreads  out  in  the  beautiful  Ohio.  Thence  it 
stretches  away  a  thousand  miles,  leaving  on  its 
banks  more  than  a  hundred  villages  and  cities 
and  many  a  cultivated  farm,  and  bearing  on  its 
bosom  more  than  half  a  thousand  steamboats. 
Then  joining  the  Mississippi,  it  stretches  away 
and  away  some  twelve  hundred  miles  more,  till 
it  falls  into  the  great  emblem  of  eternity.  It 
is  one  of  the  great  tributaries  of  the  ocean, 
which,  obedient  only  to  Clod,  shall  roll  and  roar 
till  the  angel,  with  one  foot  on  the  sea  and  the 
other  on  the  land,  shall  lift  up  his  hand  to 
Heaven,  and  swear  that  time  shall  be  no  longer. 
So  with  moral  influence.  It  is  a  rill — a  rivu¬ 
let — a  river — an  ocean,  boundless  and  fathom* 
less  as  eternity. 

The  Opera  in  New  York.— The  season  now 
closed  at  the  Academy  of  Music  has  been  very 
successful,  both  to  the  manager  and  the  public. 
We  have  had  a  large  share  of  Verdi,  a  good 
account  of  Bellini,  a  little  of  Rossini,  and  a 
taste  of  the  ever  fresh,  ever  welcome  Mozart. 
Don  Giovanni  was  given  with  the  best  cast  it 
has  ever  hod  in  this  country,  except  the  Sontag 
troupe,  which  was  the  flrst  effort  of  the  present 
enterprising  manager  of  the  opera  company  to 
establish  Italian  opera  in  New  York.  We  hope 
his  efforts  will  meet  with  the  success  they  de¬ 
serve  ;  and  if  the  season  just  closed  be  an  indi¬ 
cation,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  of  it  We 
may  perhaps  give  a  more  extended  notice  of 
the  works  performed  in  our  next  isme. 

Chinese  War. —  The  Chinese  war  drags  its 
slow  length  along,  and  there  seems  no  prospect 
of  a  speedy  termination.  An  American  frigate 
is  reported  to  have  burned  a  piratical  village  in 
the  Island  of  Formosa ;  but  further  than  this 
there  is  little  of  interest  in  the  last  advices  firom 
'  the  region  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 


